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PREFACE 



This Is the final report of project begun in 1962 designed to an- 
alyze the effect of home and maternal influence on the cognitive develop- 
ment of urban Negro preschool chi ldren It was begun in response to the 
obvious probl ms of education f minority groups in urban areas and in 
resnonse to a number of basic research and theoretical issues The 
study was modified and revised in various ways in response to our own 
findings and to the research and writing of others in the field of com- 
pensatory education, A number of concepts central to the study were 
modified during stages of analysis; thus, they are occasionally pre- 
sented in terms somewhat different from those used in earlier published 
papers describing the findings This is one of two reports to come from 
this project; the second is a description of the academic erformanc- 
and cognitive attainment of the chi ldren in this study when they reach 
school age This follow-up report is now in the final stage of 
preparat ion 

The project described was in no way an intervention effort, but 
rather was intended to establish empirical base lines and to offer con- 
structs and concepts which might be useful both to other researchers 
and to programs designed to change the educational opportunities and 
attainment of children f rom di sadvaotaged socioeconomic urban areas. 

The research reported in this paper was supported by Research Grant 
#R}4 from the Child *n'$ Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; by the Ford Foundation 
Fund for the Advancement of Learning, by g ran t s - i n-a i d from the Social 
Science Research Committee of the Division of Social Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; by a grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Division of Research, Project Head Start; and by the Early Education 
Research Center at the University of Chicago, funded by the National 
Laboratory for Early Education, United States Office of Education 
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Kleiman, Nancy Kohn, Ja^e Lathrop, Phyllis Lett, Pamela Northcott, 
Margaret O'Neal, Shirley Smith, Phyllis Valesby, Lois Welch, and Linda 
Willson Those who worked on the processing /aw data included 

research associates Patti Gregory Kemper and Ellis Olim, research 
assistants Harriett Ainblnder, era Brodky, Aubrey Eaton, 0in3 
Feitelson, Rogene Fox, Halen Hanesian, Boaz Kahana, Barbara Lee, 
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CHAPTER I 



THE BACKGROUND AND CONCEPTUAL CONTEXT OF THE RESEARCH 



This is a report of a study designed to examine the processes 
through which social and economic disadvantage affect the early cogni- 
tive development and educability of urban preschool Negro children It 
describes the first phase of a two-part study. This initial stage, be- 
gun in 1962, was intended to identify the specific elements of maternal 
behavior and home environments which are related to the cognitive per- 
formance of children In a follow-up phase of tli3 research program we 
studied the children again, during their early school years, in order 
to examine the effects of factors In the preschool environment upon 
later educational performance 

At the time this project was begun, concern over the educational 
problems of children in the slums and in lower-work i ng-c lass sectors of 
the population was beginning to appear in publications of various kinds 
and In isolated research and demonstration projects in the United States 
this concern had not yet reached the national proportions which later 
led to massive program!* of compensa tory education funded by federa 1 
legislation through the U $, Office of Education and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity At such a preliminary stage of knowledge and ex- 
perience, it seemed essential to study systemat leal ly the early experi- 
ence of children from urban working-c lass areas in order to understand 
the effects of social and economic experience upon the presclrool child's 
cognitive and motivational capabilities The rationale for this ap « 
proach was that programs of intervention could be planned with more ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency if they were based on knowledge of the 
abilities and disabilities that the child from a d I sadvantaged home 
brought to the nursery school, kindergarten or first grade The de- 
cision to work with preschool children was Influenced by informal re- 
ports and observations indicating that in contrast to children f rom 
middle-class neighborhoods, many children from d i sadvantaged homes came 
to metropolitan school systems not prepared to undertake the typical 
curriculum of the first grade 

It was this discrepancy between the school readiness of working- 
class and middle-class children, together with the emerging interest in 
compensatory education, that led to the decision to study the preschool 
environments of children from different soci oecononv c backgrounds. The 
purposes of the study could best be achieved by including in the project 
mothers and children from both middle- and working-class backgrounds in 
order to examine variation in maternal behavior between and within so- 
cial status groups 

This project was conceived not as an intervention effort bu* as an 
attempt to understand the processes which link social and cultural en- 
vironments to the emerging capabilities of young children with the ex- 
pectation that an understanding of these processes would assist in 
planning effective interventron programs In line with this objective, 
no attempts were made to interfere with the development of the children 
or with the behavior of the motheis studied This project Is unusual 
among studies of Cultural disadvantage in that It sought to establish 
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base lines of information about the charac ter I s 1 1 cs of the early envi- 
ronment and the mechanisms which translate external social reality Into 
patterns of behavior. 

The decision to study the effects of d I sadvan taged social, cultural 
and economic environments upon preschool children carried with it the 
assumption that these effects are mediated In large part by the adults 
with whom the child most frequently Interacts. For the young child, 
this typically Is his mother It was thus explicit In the Initial pro- 
posal that the study would focus on the mothers 1 behavior, especially 
that Involving their Interaction with their preschool children. In a 
sense, the mothers were viewed as teachers and, to the extent that their 
behavior affected the cognitive development of their children and pre- 
pared them for school, their behavior and at 1 1 tudes --express I ng value 
patterns on which other behavior might be b&sed--were regarded as mater- 
nal teaching styles 

This view of the child's early experience in his home as a social- 
ization Into cognitive modes was a departure from previous concepts of 
the socializing roles of parents, which have for the most part empha- 
sized the effects of parental training In non-cogn I t I ve areas 
(Bronfenbrenner , 1958; Child, 195^; SeweM, 1961) The view of pre- 
school maternal influence that character I zed this study was bioadened 
to include the concept of soc la 1 1 zat Ion of educability. readiness to 
use the teaching and learning resources of a formal school situation 
This concept is examined In other sections of this volume and Is dis- 
cussed In detail In Chapter VIM 

These theoretical and empirical interests shaped the two major 
goals of the study which were: 

1 To analyze social class differences In terms of specific 
elements of maternal behavior and environmental charac- 
teristics In order to examine the points of Interaction 
between the environment and the child 

2 To identify and measure cognitive aspects of mother- 
child Interaction and to identify maternal teaching styles 
and to study their effects upon the child's cognitive 
behavior. 

In its broadest sense this study was an Inquiry Into the relationship 
between social structure and individual behavior, with particular em- 
phasis upon the functional connections linking social and cultural con- 
ditions at various socioeconomic levels to motivation and ability to 
learn In the classroom. The model of social i 2 at Ion upon which this 
study Is based begins with the social, cultural and economic realities 
Of the structure of society the effects of these structural Components 
are mediated through the behavior of adults and other socializing agents 
and are manifested In Individual behavior. The second stage of the 
model Is the adaptation of adults In the community to these critical 
features of the environment and the consequences of this adaptation for 
their own values, attitudes, and behavior Toe patterns of child rear- 
ing that evolve thus reflect both the social structure and the adults* 
response to It The children of the coeminity confront social reality 
both through interact Ion wi th their parents and, especially in later 
years, directly through their own Observations of the Immediate environ- 
ment and Its resources In relation to other communities or families in 
the society In summary, the connections between social structure may 
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usefully be considered In terns of (a) the natur-i of the physical and 
social environment, (b) the effects of this environment upon the adults, 
(c) Its effects upon the adults 1 consequent Interaction with children, 
and (d) the behavioral outcomes that emerge In the chMdren--e,g , 
cognitive skills, school achievement, patterns of I nteract Ion wl th the 
school, Its rules and representatives In lire with the orientation of 
this study, the characteristics and effects of working-class environ- 
ments are of special Interest 
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Some Relevant Features of the Environment 
of Urban Working-class Adults 

In an Investigation of the linkages between social structure and 
Individual behavior, It Is essential to identify aspects of a hierar- 
chical social system--wi th its unequal distribution of rewards, oppor- 
tunities, and resources--whlch are both salient and likely to be re- 
lated to the socializing processes that ultimately shape the cognitive 
behavior and motivation of the young child Although to designate cer- 
tain factors as salient Is an expression of one's point of view adopted 
to serve a line of argument, the features designated here as most sig- 
nificant are closely related to the dimensions of social stratification 
described by various social theorists (Kahl, 1957; Relssman, 1959 
Warner, Meeker, 6 tells, 1 949) . The attempt here Is to Identify those 
elements of the socioeconomic structure which are most powerful in the 
social and emotional world of the adults In the society, whether in the 
slums or In privileged affluent homes, and which will In turn affect 
the young child's view of the world and his modes of responding to it 
These features are seen as operating at all levels of the structure, 
varying In amount and impact at different levels of the system with 
different effects upon the socializing process 

Although these central {salient in our view) characteristics are 
conceptualized as general dimensions applying at all levels of social 
structure, in the interest of brevity the present di scuss ion wi 1 1 focus 
primarily on their application to a particular subpart of society--the 
unskilled and semi-skilled working-class levels of Negro sectors of 
metropolitan communities These characteristics have relevance not 
only for many of the families in our study but also for a much larger 
segment of society, especially those subparts which have been weakened 
and disadvantaged by discrimination 

Oesplte the pervasive effects of socioeconomic circumstances at 
various levels in the structure, there remains considerable variation 
among individuals within any given level Variation in specific cir- 
cumstances and in individual response patterns combine to produce both 
considerable Overlap between social status levels and great individual 
differences among persons within a single level. An Individual's be- 
havior may often be partially determined by circumstances attributable 
to the operation of social structure or culture upon persons of Ms so* 
clal status. However, Ms behavior may be an illustration of, a^» ex- 
ception to, or an exaggeration of the modal pattern (exhibited by mem- 
bers of his social class, an ethnic group, or a socioeconomic segment) 
Each of the salient features to be discussed, then, should be regarded 
as applicable In varying degrees to all levels of society However, 
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the discussion \ ill focus on one extreme but not unusual socioeconomic 
leve 1 --the urban poor 

Economic resources are not directly considered In this discussion 
because their lole is assumed! rather than ignored. They are, obviously, 
central to a socioeconomic system and closely related to many aspects 
emphasized here Indeed, the economic poverty of families In the slums 
Is perhaps the most visible and pervasive fact of their lives Without 
denying the Importance of economic resources and their effect upon the 
physical and social surround at all socioeconomic status levels, the 
focus of this study was upon the social and psychological rathe** than 
the economic factors with which status In the socioeconomic hierarchy 
is associated 

One of th( rust significant dimensions of social structure in the 
United States is the extent to which an Individual has pave r through 
status, prestige, or affiliation with an Institution or organization 
to control his uv/n life and to deal with Institutional authority 
Laver -work! ng-( lass adults have little influence, and pave r lessness Is 
one of their central problems. They are more likely to be arrested 
without just i 1 i< Jt ion and detained wi thout adequate regard for civil 
rights tn mental health clinics, patients from working-class areas 
may be diagnosed as more maladjusted with poorer prognoses than are 
rnl dd I e-c lass patients with similar records (Haase, 1956, ftiessman, 

196*0 In emergency wards of hospitals, the poor get less adequate 
emergency treat ent (Sudnav, 1967); and In many areas of their lives 
they have d I f f . ulty defending themselves against invasions of privacy, 
for example, /o I f a i e agencies (tlavard & Piven, 1967) 

Closely m ieted to level of power Is the degree to which one is 
vulnerable to di saster Lower-working-class urban Negroes typically 
are without f i n a icial reserves of their own and are most likely to be- 
come unemplo) Mth ilitle advance notice or to be victimized by leg- 
islative and c ucratfc delay or interruption of welfare service. 

They possess > tio credit or borrowing power and are less likely to 
have friends v i ih resources (Clavard & Elnan, 1966) They live on the 
br I nk of t nc ' ; lent tragedy which they are powerless to avert, and in 
disaster situa s they are less able to cope and recover (Koos, 1950) 

The lift ' >m$tances of urban worklng*c lass Negores also restrict 
the avajjabj ; M alternat (yes for act ion Lack of economic resources, 
of power, of udui_atlon, and of prestige set barriers to social and phys- 
leal mobility and reduce opportunities for choosing among options con- 
cerning areas of residence, education, and employment As a group they 
are subject to economic control by federal, state, and local public 
health and welfare agencies which furnish services and material supplies 
The medical services at their disposal are severely limited, and they 
cannot afford to engage other services or facilities in the community 
In general, there Is a low level of literacy and education and a conse- 
quent lack of skill in obtaining Information, making it dlff ! cu1t for 
them to use those alternatives technically or legally available to them 

A central dimension of social differentiation Is the dlsparl ty in 
presi ige enjoyed by members of different levels of the system Urban 
working-class Negroes command relatively little prestige or esteem and 
are subjected to discrimination of various degrees, and their awareness 
of this position Is a mediating screen through which perceptions and in- 
formation are filtered We assume that this awareness Is acquired by 
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children both through their own observations of the community In which 
they live and from parents who transmit to their children information 
and attirudes about their relative position in the community The 
awareness of low-prestige status In the society and Its effect on self- 
esteem comprise a significant part of the socialization process and may 
act more Immediately upon performance in specific situations (Katz & 
Cohen, 1962; Katz, Goldston, & Benjamin, 1958) 

A significant a\is for differentiating occupational roles Is that 
of authority: establishing policy vs- implementing others' decisions 

The occupational experiences of working-class adults are different In 
essential ways from those of middle-class adults. The working-class 
adult, especially If he Is in a semi-skilled or unskilled position, 
does not take part in the policy- or decision-making process, but car- 
ries out the decisions of others. His job depends upon his ability to 
follow the orders and instructions of others, with relatively little 
demand for initiative or reflection- He deals more typically with prod- 
ucts than with ideas, and he is responsible primarily for his own com- 
pliance rather than the supervision of others This feature of indus- 
trial society appears to express an inherent hierarchy within a complex 
industrialized occupational system and may be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to modify (Kohn, 1963; Inkeles, I960;, Hiller & Swanson, 1958) 
Another feature of the life of a lower-class adult is the relative- 
ly sma 1 1 ove r la p between h i s experiences and those of middle-class 
adu 1 ts , Lower-workfng-class adults have few experiences in common with 
middle-class adults, and In situations In which they are brought in con- 
tact, their roles are sufficiently different to cause the experience and 
the perception of the event to be dissimilar- Although there is suffi- 
cient Information available about the middle-class, as for example 
through mass media, to make the lower working c/ass aware of the values, 
resources, and way of life of the middle class, the range of experience 
covers much that Is essentially dissimilar The details of daily rou- 
tine at home are vastly different; the conditions of work are discrep- 
ant even (or perhaps especially) when they work in the same factory, 
school building, or office. The life of a university, for example, 
must look quite different to the maintenance personnel than it does to 
the students and faculty- Occasional superficial or formal contact and 
exchange confirm the differences in prestige, status, and experience 
that underlie the basic dissimilarity in roles. Even so, the working- 
class individual is more often exposed to a middle-class way of life 
and thought by these contacts than is the middle-class individual to 
the way of life of the working class, especially the working-class urban 
Negro. Except through novels, occasional TV specials, and motion pic- 
ture productions, few m?dd le-c 1 ass adults have had direct exposure to 
the homes, daily routine, and family life of the poor- 



Some Psycho-social Consequences of Poverty 

The relevance to this discussion of the circumstances of the ex- 
ternal environment lies both in their direct effects upon children and 
in their transformation into socializing behavior of parents. For the 
most part, it is through the mediating behavior of older siblings and 
adults in his family that the young child learns to comprehend and to 
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attach significance to the social and physical circumstances in which he 
lives.. In considering the socialization of educability, the consequences 
of social class environments for adults is of particular significance*- 
their adaptations to these external features shape patterns of behavior 
as well as motivation; aspirations, and expectations of rewards and suc- 
cess. Such adaptations occur at all levels of the society, affluence 
and poverty both elicit patterns of adaptive response The concerns of 
this study, however, make the adaptive responses of the urban poor of 
special relevance These adult orientations shape the child's world; 
eliciting, in turn, responses from him which may be functional in relat- 
ing to the milieu of his family and community, but are much less useful 
in dealing with the public school as an institution and with the teach- 
ing and learning situations it presents 

There is, of course, great individual variation at alJ social class 
levels in the complex patterns of response that individuals acquire and 
express. These differences are as evident among the poor as among the 
wealthy; the stereotype of the welfare class common in mass media is it- 
self an expression of the lack of information about the different ways 
in which individuals adapt to the circumstances of their daily lives. 

The degree of individual variation obtained on the measures in this 
study is presented in this volume. There is great variation among in- 
dividuals at all socioeconomic status levels It is significant, how- 
ever, that the social system operates through legislation and communica- 
tion based on stereotypes, imposing upon working-class urban families 
external conditions which offe, relatively little variation in physical 
circumstances and life style, thus helping to fulfill the prophecy of 
stereotype and discrimination. 

One consequence of poverty is that adults tend to perceive and 
structure relationships in terms of power. This o r i enta t i on towa rd 
powe r and h i era rch i ca 1 s t rue tu r i ng of re lat i onsh i ps has been described 
in a number of studies. Maas (1953) observed it in the interaction 
among members of adolescent clubs with their club leaders; Christie and 
Jahoda (1954) observed it in the results of a number of studies and 
thought it to be a mark of authoritarian personality, Whyte (1955) ob- 
served the tendency to use power to structure social interaction in his 
work with "street corner society," it may underlie the greater incidence 
of physical punishment as discipline in working-class families 
(Bronfenbrenner , 1958) An orientation to power would seem to follow 
from the lower-class person's position in the society In jobs he is 
likely to hold, instructions are given as specific commands. He has 
little opportunity to help make decisions which determine the conditions 
of his work. In other situations that involve interaction with bureau- 
cratic structures (welfare bureaus, police, hospitals, credit agencies), 
the low-status person has relatively little voice in the decisions 
which affect his daily life* his most characteristic and adaptive re- 
sponse is to comply and carry out instructions Conversely, to have 
status and authority is to have power (Cohen & Hodges, 1963) In line 
with this orientation, the lower-class father tends to equate respect 
from children with their compliance and obedience to his wishes and 
commands (Cohen & Hodges, 1963; Kohn . 1959a, 1959b). 

Another consequence of the circumstances of lower-class life is a 
cluster of attitudes that express low esteem , a sen se of inefficiency , 
and pass i vi ty These are regarded not so much as stable personality 
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t ra ts as they are adaptive responses to frustrations and unpredictabil- 
ity, to being acted upon, to being forced to wait for someone In author- 
ity to act Contingencies linking action to outcome, as In the relation 
of middle-class behavior to community institutions, are frequently mis- 
sing or intermittent in the ghetto The relatively dependent position 
of the lower-working-class adult in the social structure is likely to 
induce magical thought and the tendency to look to super-human sources 
for support and assistance The poor view the environment as unrespon- 
sive to individual effort (Hyman, 1953; lnkeles> I960); and, perhaps 
consequently, the poor are more likely to accept events with resigna- 
tion One adaptation to this Is to elect short term goals and to seek 
more immediately predictable gratification (Oavis, 1948), or to resist 
and even, on occasion s to use Illicit means (delinquent behavior) to 
achieve rewards not usually available (Cloward & Ohlin, I960) As has 
been evident in recent events in this country, a frequent alternative 
to resignation is anger, protest, and violence. 'I he extent and sever- 
ity of racial conflict in this country is one expression of the power 
of the psychological response to social inequality in urban areas of 
the Ifni ted States . 

Another adaptive consequence of lower-class life is an unusual de- 
gree of re I i ance upon non-work-rolated f r i endshi ps and k 1 rish i p c ontacts 
for social support and resources One expression of these social pref- 
erences is a lack of interaction with voluntary organizations and a con- 
sequent isolation from the institutions of the community (Wright & 

Hyman, 1958) Family life and social interaction outside the immediate 
family are composed primarily of a network of friends and kin to whom 
one can turn for assistance and support. Nonparticipation in organiza- 
tions may follow from the inability of a lower-class adult to see the 
relationship between the events and needs of his own life and the goals 
of the organization (with the possible exception of the union). Skills 
called for (verbal facility, administrative skill- knowledge of pro- 
cedures, ability to organize groups in pursuit of goals) are not likely 
to be developed, As there is little he can do to contribute and a 
limited perception of what the organization can do for him, there is 
little to be gained from membership (Cohen & Hodges, 1963) Institu- 
tions are not seen as sources of support, and the world of social con- 
tacts is divide into friends and strangers. From strangers he has no 
reason to expect fair or benign treatment friendships are more 
salient, 

Another consequence of lower-class life is the restriction of lan - 
guage and 1 i ngu i s t i c modes of communicat ion The interlacing of lan- 
guage and other forms of social behavior has been brilliantly stated by 
Bernstein (1961, 1964)- Language serves behavior* to the extent that 
life among lower-working-class Negroes is restricted and lacks oppor- 
tunities for selection among alternatives, their language has less need 
to be complex and differentiated- This does not imply that there is 
less communication in terms of frequency of speech or readiness to ex- 
change messages, but that the patterning of speech differs in response 
to the nature of the interaction among participants (Schatzman & Strauss, 

1955) 

Viewed from one perspective, the life style of the urban poor seems 
to show a preference for the familiar and a simplification of the experi- 
r world In a study by Cohen and Hodges (1963) of workers from 
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different socioeconomic status levels, I ower- bl ue- colia * wor ker s werexx 
found more likely to agree w*th statements such as 11 I'm not the sort of 
person v^.ho enjoys starting a conversation with strangers on the bus or 
train r M and "It is easier not to speak with strangers until they speak 
to you," To the open-ended question "What things bother you most in 
everyday life?" they were most likely to answer that things and people 
are unpred ic tabl e , and that they prefer familiar, routine events. This 
Is rict so much an expression of indifference to popularity as an indica- 
tion of lack of confidence and fear of a social blunder (Cohen S Hodges, 
1963). 1 he lower-class adult apparently tends to level the contours of 

cognitive awareness and understanding and to interpret life In stereo- 
types, cliches, and familiar phrases (Bernstein, 1961)* 

Associated with this stance is a rejection of intellectuality 
(Cohen S Hodges, 1963) r following in part from a mistrust of the unfa- 
mil iar--a sense of being unable to compete in modes of reasoning not 
familiar to them--and in part from a reluctance to accept standards of 
evaluation which would be to their disadvantage »f applied to them, 

Also, the life circumstances of the poor orient them toward practical 
action. Their participation *n work has not typically been one of 
policy-making; their experience has not been that of evaluating means 
and of developing ideas to guide action (Miller & Riessman, 1 96 1 ) , 

The relative isolation of the lower-class person from the paths of 
experience of the dominant middle class is one antecedent of his rela- 
tively low level of skill and experience In obtaining and evaluating in- 
formation about events and resources that affect or might affect his 
1ife r To put it more simply, he often doesn^t know what to do and 
doesn't know how to find outc This ignorance makes him susceptible to 
exploitation by members of his community and by con men, unscrupulous 
repair men, loan agencies, and other individuals., agencies, and grouos. 
ft may be, as Cohen and Hodges (1963) argue r that this lack of informa- 
tion makes h*m more inclined to be credulous, especially of the printed 
word, and more likely to believe TV commerc i a I s : "... (the lower- 

blue-col lar worker) has few i ndependent criteria for eval uat | ng the con - 
tent of the message ; 1 i 1 1 1 e awareness of spec i f « c al ternat > ves , and 
1 i tt 1 e d i spos i t i on to weigh ev i dence 1 1 ~7l tal ics thei rsJT They comment 
that the field of his experience is unstructured, increasing suggesti- 
bility and gullibility as well as the possibility of eventual disappoint- 
ment, frustration, and the feeling that life is unpred^ci * r and that 
long-term probabilities of grat i f icat ion are modest at best. 



The Mediation of Social Reality 
Through Maternal Behavior 

The point of view offered here is that the social and physical 
environments shape behavior and compel adaptations which are in 
turn transmitted to yojng children in interaction with adults, 
especially the mother. Later, the environment may increasingly 
exert direct Influence upon the child, operating both through 
Information from peers and through the child's own perceptions of 
the social and physical environment in which he lives, including 
his awareness of similarity or contrast with other children and other 
communities. |n this study, however, the focus of research attention was 
upon the exchange between mother and child This exchange seems to be 
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linked to the contingencies of the environment which the mother herself 
experiences, Her behavior Is, of course, a function of her own ability 
to deal with the problems of her environment; It is an expression of 
her own functioning intelligence. It is not possible to estimate what 
effect the mother's experience has had upon her own Intellectual growth. 
It Is somewhat more reasonable, perhaps, to regard her behavior as re- 
flecting information-processing styles and strategies which combine her 
own native ability, the Impact of her experience, and the circumstances 
in which she finds herself. l.ie relative contribution of these sources 
of Influence is, of course, unknown The objective of this project was 
to understand how envi ronmen ta I variables are mediated through her be- 
havior in more specific ways than are suggested by IQ score or social 
class membership, 

A prominent concept in planning the study and in the analysis of 
data was the concept of educab i I i t y Intended to be heuristic and to 
represent an orientation and point of view that would help organize the 
data and their interpretation, educability is seen as an intersect of 
three general orders of characteristics: e cluster of specifically 

cognitive skills, such as discrimination, concept formation, language 
facility, numerica 1 and spatial abilities; a motivation to achieve in a 
formal classroom situation, to accept the goals of the schools as valued 
objectives deserving commitment of time and energy; and the acquisition 
of the role of pupil, a configuration of behaviors and attitudes relat- 
ing the child to the school as an institution and to the procedures, 
norms, and regulations which are a part of the operation of the senool 
The first of these (cognitive activities) and the third (role of pupil) 
are discussed later in this volume; unfortunately, the problem of moti- 
vation is not considered in a formal or systematic way. In part, this 
is because the children of the study were only four when the data were 
collected and there was limited opportunity to examine this type of 
behavior. However, for a number of practical and methodo log i ca I rea- 
sons, we allocated less attention to this type of behavior in both the 
first phase of the study and the follow-up project, 

Within this broad conceptual framework, the project was designed 
to Identify specific maternal behaviors which mediate between the en- 
vironment and the development of cognitive ability and educability in 
preschool children.. From this viewpoint, the study concentrates on 
input features of the socializing process--it attempts to describe how 
the child becomes aware of the external world, the bases on which he 
selects and processes ir formation that comes to him from both external 
and internal sources. As such, it is possible to regard the mother as 
a teacher, and to examine her role in making the child aware of the 
pattern and profile of stimuli that reach him. In this way she controls 
the evaluation and interpretation of input, and by selecting, emphasiz- 
ing, reinforcing, and screening Information, she establishes contingen- 
cies which help shape the child's strategies and capabilities for pro- 
cessing information. 

This study dealt with social class differences in order to show the 
contrast among groups within an urban population and to assure that a 
wide range of maternal and child behavior wou Id be included. It was not 
intended to demonstrate or examine social class differences as such 
Rather, social status divergencies represent a point from which to ini- 
tiate an analysis of the specific elements of maternal behavior which 
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have cognitive consequences for tho child's development. This Is not a 
denial of the Importance of social .lass or of its usefulness as a con- 
cept in predicting behavior, but an attempt to understand what social 
class is if it is viewed through a microscope which reveals thu contin- 
gencies of interaction between mother and child. The concept of disad- 
vantage begins with the interaction between the social and physical en- 
vironment and the adult; the study of social class effects upon behavior 
extends the analysis of environmental transactions to the exchange be- 
tween mother and child* Neither social class nor maternal care operates 
In magical fashion; there are points of interaction and exchange between 
individual and environment and these points of contact can be studied 
more effectively by close examination of behavior that is concealed by 
such concepts as social class, maternal warmth, discipline, permissive- 
ness, etc. We see the exchange as an array of behavioral contingencies 
that link the social structure to the developing behavior of the young 
chi I d # 

The subsequent, chapters of this volume deal with the major dimen- 
sions of the study and the results of our investigation. The Intent of 
the analysis and of the interpretations is to offer data and a point of 
view that will lead to new research endeavors with more precise empiri- 
cal methods and more Illuminating theoretical formulations* 
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CHAPTER II 
RESEARCH PROCEDURES 



In examining the impact of the family and home environment on the 
preschool child's cognitive development and educability, the project 
staff has attempted to delineate those processes by which a mother pre- 
pares or does not prepare her child to successfully achieve in the 
school situation. The gross behavioral differences between middle- 
and working-class children during the first years of school are evi- 
dence that more schoo I - re 1 e vant learning takes place in the middle 
class home than in the work! ng-c lass home. This consideration plus the 
serious problem of under-education of large sectors of the Negro popu- 
lation led us to focus on the socialization of cognitive behavior in 
preschool Negro children from both middle-class and disadvantaged urban 
backgrounds The reported matriarchal structure of the Negro family 
and the greater amount of time that the preschool child generally 
spends . ith his mother led us to concentrate on the mother-child inter- 
action, viewing the mother as the primary socializing agent at this 
time Since many of these children grow up in fatherless homes (Bloom, 
Whiteman, and Deutsch, 1965; Deutsch and Brown, 1964) and many of these 
families in urban areas are concentrated in public housing projects-- 
factors whose effects, though increasing, are little known--it seemed 
necessary to control for these variables in recruiting our research 
group. 

The population to be studied was then selec ed according to cri- 
teria based on the above considerations. 



Research Groups 



Definition of Groups 

A research group of 163 mothers and their four-year-old children 
was selected to provide variation along four dimensions soc i oeconomi c 
background , typo of hous i ng , economi c dependency status , and i ntactness 
of fami ly . All subjects were Negroes, non-working mothers, free from 
any obvious mental or physical disabilities The criteria for selec- 
tion of sub-groups and the composition of each group were: 

Group A (N*=40) 

occupational I eve \ r 1 professional, executive, managerial; 

educat i on college attendance but not necessarily college degree, 

hous i ng ; private; 

economic status : no dependency; 

fami )y structure : intact. 



'Occupation of husband except in Group D 

^Minimum educational level attained by bot h parents except in 
Group D. 
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Group E[ (N=42) 

occupat i ona I leve 1 : skilled blue collar; 

educat 1 on ; some high school but not exceeding grade 12; 

hous 1 ng ; one-half public housing, one-half private housing; 

economic status , no dependency; 

famf 1 y s t ructure t intact 

G roup C (N-40) 

occupat i ona 1 leve 1 » unskilled or semiskilled; 
educat ion ; not beyond 10th grade; 

hous 1 nq ; one-half public housing, one-half private housing; 
economic status * no dependency; 
famf ly structure ; intact. 

Group D (N=4l) 

occupat lonal level : unskilled or *semi ski 1 led (last employment); 

educat i on ; not exceeding 10th grade; 

hous i ng ; one-half public housing, one-half private housing; 
economic status , dependent on public assistance (ADC); 
faml ly structure father absent. 

In each group mother-child pairs were selected to give equal sex 
distribution of children* age of children when first tested ranged from 
3 years 9 months to 4 years 4 months. The composition of the total group 
is summarized as follows; 



O ccupat i ona 1 level 



Profess i ona 1 


40 


Ski 1 led 


42 


Unski 1 led 


81 


hous i ng 


Private 


101 


Public 


62 


Economic status 


1 ndependen t 


122 


Dependent on Public Assistance 


41 


Fami ly compos i t Ion 


Intact 


122 


Father absent 


41 



Total 163 
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TABLE II - 1 

Comparison by Social Status of Mothers' Mean Age 
and Number cf Years of Academic Schooling 



Social Status 


Age (s . d , ) 


Years of 
Schoo 1 i ng 


(s.d.) 


Middle Class 


32.0 (392) 


15.3 


(1.62) 


Working Class: 


Skilled 


294 (5-96) 


11 4 


(108) 


Unski lied- 


Father Present 


30.4 (6.70) 


90 


(1 85) 


Father Absent 


30 2 (7 28) 


86 


(16!) 



TABLE I I -2 

Mother's Birthplace, Percentage Distribution 
by Social Status 



Reg i on 


Social Status 


Middle 
C 1 as* 


Working Class 


Ski 1 led 


Unski 1 led 


Fathe r 
Present 


Father 

Absent 


Chicago 


42.5 


16.7 


27-5 


29 3 


Midwest 


17 5 


9.5 


5.0 


7.3 


North East 


2.5 


0.0 


00 


0,0 


South East 


20 0 


2.4 


5.0 


2.4 


South West 


2.5 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


South Central 


15.0 


69.0 


62 5 


61.0 




TABLE I I -3 



Mother's Length of Residence In Chicago, 
Percentage Distribution by Social Status 



Number of 
Years 


Social Status 


Middle 
C 1 ass 


Working Class 


Skilled 


Unsk 


lied 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


less than one 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


one to two 


0 0 


0 0 


5.1 


2,4 


three to six 


15.0 


11.9 


12,8 


12.2 


seven to eleven 


22-5 


238 


15-4 


9,8 


twelve to seventeen 


12,5 


26.2 


12,8 


19,5 


more than seventeen 


50.0 


38, 1 


53.8 


56. 1 



TABLE I I -4 

Social Status Differences in Mean IQs 
of Mothers and Children 



mm 


Social Status 






Working Class 




Middle 




Unski 1 led 




Class 


Skilled 


Father 


Father 










Present 


Absent 




WAIS Verbal IQ 


109.4 


91.8 


82.5 


82.4 




(standard deviation) 


(II 29) 


(13.85) 


(13-58) 


(13.60) 




Stanford-Binet IQ 
(Form LM) 


109-4 


98. b 


96,3 


94.5 




(standard deviation) 


(14.98) 


(14.52) 


(10 42) 


(9.72) 




Dl f ference 


0 0 


6.8 


13.8 


12, 1 
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TABLE 11-5 

Annual Family Income, Percentage Distribution 
by Social Status 



1 ncome 


Social Status 


Middle 
C 1 ass 


Working Class 


Ski 1 led 


Unski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Fathe r 
Absent 


Mo information 


0 0 


0 0 


2-5 


0 , 0 


Over $20,000 


12 5 


0 0 


0 0 


0.0 


$15,000 - 19,999 


25-0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


$10,000 - 14,999 


27 5 


4.8 


0 0 


0 0 


$ 7,000 - 9 999 


22. 5 


16.7 


5 0 


0 . 0 


$ 5,000 - 6,999 


10.0 


26 2 


20 0 


0 0 


$ 3,000 - 4,999 


2.5 


42 9 


55 0 


17-1 


$ 2,000 - 2.999 


0.0 


9 5 


17 5 


43. 9 


$ 1,000 - 1 999 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


39 0 



TABLE 11-6 



Social Status Differences in Mother's Religious 
Preference Percentage Distribution by Social Status 



Religion 


Social Status 


:* i ■ i ■ jc : 




Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Skilled 


Unski 1 led 


Father 
P r esent 


Father 

Absent 


Protestant 


55.0 


71 4 


85-0 


82 9 


Roman Cathol I c 


35.0 


19-0 


5-0 


17 1 


Other 


10.0 


7 1 


7.5 


0 0 


None 


0.0 


2 4 


2.5 


0 0 
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TABLE I! -7 

Social Status Differences in Size 
of Faml ly and Home 





Soc 


ial Status 










Worki ng Class 




Middle 




Unski 


lied 




Class 


Ski 1 led 


Father 


Father 








Present 


Absent 


Mean Number of People 
in the Home 


5.3 


6. 1 


6. 1 


59 


(standard deviation) 


(1.68) 


(2.20) 


(1.73) 


(2.33) 


Mean Number of Rooms 
per Person 


1.43 


0.94 


0.81 


0.90 


(standard devi at 1 on) 


(0.46) 


(0.29) 


(0.29) 


(0.26) 


Mean Number of Children 
i n the Home 


3.1 


4.0 


4. 1 


4.4 


(standard deviation) 


(1.46) 


(2.11) 


(1.791 


(1.98) 


Mean Number of Children 
pe r Adu 1 1 


1.50 


1 90 


2.02 


4.00 


(standard deviation) 


(0.73) 


(1.05) 


(0.9D 


(2.01) 



Sou rces 

The subjects for this study carne from a variety of neighborhoods 
in south side Chicago They were recruited from several sources, in- 
cluding public housing projects, settlement houses, churches, the 
Department of Public Welfare, key people in the community, and private 
recruitment efforts of i nte rv i ewers . 

Refusal s 

Most persons who were contacted cooperated eagerly. The best re- 
sponse came from skilled v.'orking- and middle-class groups (5 refusals 
from a total of 86 women contacted). 

For a variety of reasons, there were more refusals among the un- 
ski I led working-class groups , espec i a 1 ! / among ADC mothers. A maj o r 
reason for this follows from the problems inherent in their status in 
the community. The ADC mother and other d i sadvantaged persons have been 
the brunt of so much investigation and adverse publicity that they tend 
to respond fearfully and negatively to any experience which they think 
might jeopardize their employment, their housing, or their status with 
the public assistance program. Some of the refusals expressed distrust 
of the interviewer; other women could not be found after agreeing to 
participate. Typical of the above reaction is the case of Mrs. B.; 

Mrs. B, accepted an appointment with the interviewer, but when 
the interviewer arrived Mrs. B, was actively engaged in housework 
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anJ suggestec * at another appointment be arranged When the 
interviewer appeared for the second appointment, M~s 8 met 
her a the do nr, refused to admit her, and accused her of 
being a . for the relief 11 

The peak period of refusals came during a bitter public controversy 
over the merits of the ADC program The rate of refusals declined 
sharply thereafter 

Refusal to be interviewed, however, was not the only major problem 
in obtaining data. It was sometimes difficult to maintain the interest 
of the Interviewees throughout the study procedure. This also was pri- 
marily a problem with the women from unskilled and tower educational 
backgrounds. In these groups, the initial interview in the home usual- 
ly presented no problem, but the request to come to the University for 
two sessions sometimes aroused apprehension and caused delay. Some 
women felt uncomfortable about leaving home to come to an unknown set- 
ting, for others, family responsibilities and the lack of baby sitters 
conflicted with the testing schedule Staff members made additional 
home visits, called neighbors and relevant agencies, and arranged for 
baby sitters when the mother had several other smali children On 
occasion the interviewer had to accompany the mother on her visit to 
the University For a few of these cases, the efforts described above 
were repeated many times before the mother finished the study porcess 
For example- 

Mrs. I, , p woman in her early forties, the mother of ten 
children agreed to participate in the study and went through 
the first interview readily once she understood it. She $a»d 
that she had lived in poor circumstances all of her life and 
did not have much education but was interested in her children 
and wanted them to have things better. 

She missed several appointments for her first scheduled 
visit to the University. Home visits were made several times 
in a. attempt to encourage her to follow through She would 
promise, but she would not come One day. unannounced, she 
arrived at the testing center and said that she was ready to 
finish her part In the study ft was learned later that Mrs 
I • s high school daughter was largely responsible for her 
mother's appearance Mrs I missed her appointments for final 
testing several times in a row as she had for the first session 
The testing staff then went to her home and completed the tests 
She was cordial and cooperative at this time and subsequently 
urged a relative to be part of the study 



Oata*gather ing Procedures 

The following procedures reflect the staff’s Intent to invest!* 
gate the cognitive environments of preschool children with special 
emphasis on the linguistic rnvi ronment wi thin which the chi Id develops: 

Interviewing 

The mothers were visited twice in tne home for approximately l£ 
hours per visit by trained Negro social workers In these interviews 
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information was obtained, by both structured and unstructured techniques, 
concerning the mother's educational background and aspirations for her- 
self and child, her attitudes toward school and educat : on, and the avail- 
ability and use of physical resources in the home and community. 

Several open-ended questions (tape recorded) presenting hypothetical 
situations involving school provided data on the mother's a) attitudes 
about education, b) expectations about her child's performance In 
school, and c) use of language to convey and expand ideas In addition, 
the Interviewer summarized the circumstances of the interview and her 
impressions of the mother (family interaction^ life style, etc ) and 
rated the Interviewee's rapport (degree of cooperation and openness 
shewn) She also rated the mother-child interaction in terms of 
a) anount of support, b) affection, and c) pressure for obedience and 
achi evement 

Test 1 ng 

To provide a controlled situation for testing, the mother and child 
were brought to the University Nursery School Requests that the mother 
and child participate in the testing program were made after the inter- 
view data were obtained To facilitate cooperation baby sitters were 
supplied when necessary and a livery service was engaged to provide 
transportat ion, 

Ouring the first testing session the mother and her child were ad- 
ministered Individual tests of intellectual performance As soon as 
possible (usually two weeks later) they were seen for individually ad- 
ministered te*t$ tapping factors^ such as curiosity and impulsivlty, 
which are related to cognitive and academic performance 

Observing and Recording Hot her -Chi id i nteraction 

The last phase of the testing was designed to provide data on ma- 
ternal teaching styles These sessions dealt specifically with non- 
intellective factors, such as support and pressure, as well as with 
cognitive aspects of mother-child Interaction 

In these interactive situations the mother was taught three simple 
tasks (sorting toys, sorting blocks and making designs with an Etch-a- 
Sketch toy) and then was asked to teach these tasks to her chi Id The 
mother and child were left alone; their verbal interaction was recorded 
on tape. In addition the on-going behaviors of the mother and chi Id 
were described and recorded by observers behind a one-way window The 
purpose of recording descriptions of the actions of the mother and the 
child and the interaction between them was to provide a context for 
making ratings at a later date Two observers s imul taneous ly recording 
onto different tapes were used to establish inter-observer agreement, 
these trained observers were then used throughout the study 

Instruments 

Pilot testing was conducted with each task to explore its use with 
women and children from a variety of socioeconomic backgrounds. In some 
cases this led to revisions In format or admlni strat ion For example, 
since many of the working-class mothers read with difficulty, examiners 
read the Thurstone and Plutchlk Items to ell the mothers* on the Thur- 
stone, simpler language was substituted so that the meaning of each Item 
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was clear. The Instruments employed were; 

For the mother 
I Interview 

2. Educational Attitude Survey 

3. Hypothetical situations to which the mother must respond 
with her probable action about: 

a Teacher-child and child-peer problems arising in the 
school situation 

b. Offenses and failures occurring while the child is 
trying to master a skill 

4. Thematic materials 

a, Mother-teacher card 

b Child's Apperception lest (CAT) card #3 (lion-mouse) 

5 Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 

6 Slgel Sorting Task 

7. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) Mazes 
8 Twenty Questions Task 
9. Thurstone Personal Preference Record 
10, Plutchlk Exploratory-Interest Questionnaire 

for the child 

1. $ianford-8i net , form IM 

2 . Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 

3. Stgel Sorting Task 

4. Curiosity Task (experimental measure of preference for 
stimulus complex i ty ) 

for both mother and child 

1 . Toys Sorting Task 

2. Block Sorting Task 

3. Replication of designs with an Etch-a*Sketch 



Data Analysis 

When scoring procedures were not already available, as was the 
case with the open-ended interview questions and interaction proto- 
cols, coding schemata were devised, tested on ncn-sample data, and 
used only when both the scale and the coder had obtained re I i ab i I i t i es 
above .85 Inmost cases intra- and inter-rater ret iabi I i ty was above 
*90. All differences in coding were resolved by discussion between 
raters and a third supervisory staff mert>er before being recorded as 
final scores Specific coding categories will be discussed when ap- 
propriate to a particular chapter. The actual rating scales and coding 
schemata used may be found in the Appendices. 

The data from the various instruments were first analyzed accord- 
ing to the major independent variables--socioeconomic status, sex of 
child, and hous I ng--s I nee the availability of such descriptive data at 
the present time is meager. Various correlation techniques then 
allowed us to assess the relationship between certain mother^cMId 
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variables, I ih using on behaviors that cut across these major groupings* 
Regression analyses have been utilized In studying the paver of certain 
maternal behaviors to predict the child's cognitive behavior* These 
statistical tools have emphasized the "umbrella" nature of such terns 
as social class, for they allow us to determine the specific behaviors 
that are likely to accompany such classification and account for the 
descriptive differences observed. 
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CHAPTER I I I 



THE RELATION Of FAMILY RESOURCES AND MATERNAL LIFE STY LES 
TO MATERNAL COGNITIVE ENVIRONMENT AND 
COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE OF CHILDREN 



The ultimate concern of this study was understand the effects 
of maternal behavior within the family environment upon the educability 
of children, Thus in our laboratoiy studies and quas i -expe r i men ta I work 
we sampled the maternal environment using mother -ch i I d interactions in 
instructional situations. These situations presumably offered examples-- 
albeit modified--of experiences encountered by the child at home. We 
recognise also that contact between child and culture occurs in nun*erous 
Interactions: adults may define and structure the child's experiential 

world through direct interpersonal contacts, or they may exert an indi- 
rect influence, neither purposeful nor explicit, through cues, patterns, 
models, ideas, and values. Our sampling of the maternal environment in 
laboratory situations must therefore be supplemented with other data 
representing the family's history, its way of life, and the patterns of 
interaction it now maintains with the community. 

|r) this chapter we will examine supplemental data from the child's 
environment, attempting to assess its role in shaping his cognitive per- 
formance Most of this supplemental data was gathered ly trained social 
workers who visited the home twice for interviews (details of adminis- 
tering and scoring the home interviews ere given in Appendix A), The 
variables of family environment ire divided for purposes of analysis in- 
to four groupings; s t rue tura 1 - s or i al . historical elements, family 
structure, and other features of the environment which, because of a 
structural condition or past events, become a part of the family's life; 
home resources : the mother's provision and use of domestic resources in 

Service of the chi Id's development; oriental ion to the commun i ty : the 

Style and extent of the family's Interaction with the community and the 
mother's attitude toward the external (non-family) world; and maternal 
persona lit y selected measures, e.g , affect or dominance, from Standard 
and experimental instruments of personality assessment. These groups of 
variables are considered In relation to each other, to maternal teaching 
styles (defined in detail in Chapters IV and V) , and to the child's cog- 
ni t i ve per f ormance . 



The Relationship of Family Structure and Circumstances 
to Maternal 8ehavior and Child Performance 

The family's structure and the child's position within it exercise 
constraints, shape interactions among family members, and determine to a 
degree the interaction between the family and the cccrmini ly 1 s institu- 
tions In addition, our data on family structure and resources as they 
vary with social status are of considerable interest 

For this discussion, the relevant variables are clustered into 1) 
farri ly s t rue lure intactness, mother's age, and birth order and sex of 
the child i?« the research sample and 2) famil y c i rcums t ances measures 
of c rcxvdi ng- - l he ratio of housing space to family si*e--dnd type of housing 
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Two of the variables, father-absence find pub I ic vs . p rivate hous i ng , 
were useJ as criteria in the initial selection of families lor the pro- 
ject and thus are of particular importance in view of their presumed 
relationship to maternal and child measures. 

Fami ly St rue t ure 

Impac t of father's presence or absence Two groups of mother -chi Id 
pairs were selected from families of comparable schooling and occupation 
(unskilled or semiskilled) The families In one group were intact; the 
father was absent from families in the other group. hi addition, the 
father-absent families were dependent on state aid through the Aid to 
Dependent Children program, This twofold difference between the two 
groups confounds the analysis, of course, but since these two variables 
originated in the policy of the welfare agencies, they coula not be dis- 
engaged 

Nonetheless, it is of interest to examine the relative performance 
of both children and mothers from these two groups. It had k*een hypo- 
thesized in an early paper (Hess, 1964) that the impact of welfare pro- 
grams on the morale and activity of a family would be to depress verbal 
communication and other types of cognitive exchange. A number of studies 
have shown the effects of father absence to be deleterious, especially 
in the areas of sex-role identification but also on more academically 
relevant test achievements (Lynn (, Sawrey, 1959’ Oeutsch & 8rowr., 1964), 
Other data show less difference in academic performance of Negro chil- 
dren in the public schools (Coleman, 1966) We wanted, then, to see 
whether economic self-sufficiency and intact families would accentuate 
each other, producing a greater distinction in favor of the non-welfare, 
father-present group than wcjld either variable in isolation. 

We found, however, that there wuS relatively little difference in 
the performance of mothers of the two work « ng-c las s (unskilled) groups 
Table lll-l presents the major variables (including demographic items) 
on which significant differences appeared. 

It is possible, even though the measures of maternal behavior 
show little difference between the two groups, that an incomplete nu- 
clear family may nevertheless affect the child’s behavior. The impact 
of father-absence may come from the lack of a male parent, or it may be 
indirectly mediated through the changes caused in a mother living with- 
out a mate or managing alone It is in the behavior of the children of 
the two groups, therefore, that a more significant comparison is to be 
made As Table MI-2 shows, however, mean performance of the two groups 
of Children differs s Ignl f icant ly for only a few variables 

That there are relatively few differences between the two groups 
at this preschool level does not rule out the possibility of cumulative 
effects of father-absence appearing In clearer form in the follow-up 
resu I ts 
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TABLE II M 

Comparison of Demographic and Maternal Data for 
Father-Present (Intact) and Father-Absent 
Families from Similar Occupational Levels 



Var (able 



Availability and Use of Home 
Resources 

Mothers Out-of-Home Activities 

School-Peer; % Personal-subject ive 

Schoo I -Peer; % Status -normat i ye 

School-Peer: % Irrelevant 

Mastery; % Cognl t Ive-ratlonal 

Spec I f I c I ty I ndex 
(8lock Sorting Task) 

Praise and Engagement in Interaction 
(low score * high use) 

Mothers General Verbal Specificity 
In Block Sorting Task 
(low score * high specificity) 

Difference Between Mothers 
Aspiration and Expectation for 
Child's Educational Achievement 

M More Traditional Education 11 
(low score * agree) 

Thurstone Personal Preference 
Record; Vigorous 

Mother's S i ge I ; Average 
Reaction Time per Sort 

PI u t chi k (E-l): Total 

Exploratory Items Liked 



Means 


Leve 1 
of 

S i qn i f 1 cance* 


Father j 
Present 


Father 

Absent 


1 99 


3 04 


078 


1 2 


0.5 


004 


26. 4 


21.9 


.060 


41 7 


50 7 


006 


7 4 


3.4 


. 026* 


1-7 


0 5 


064 


44 72 


39 17 


043 


20.21 


20.63 


. 107 


19.90 


20.24 


070 


1 8 


10 


016* 


18 0 


16.7 


066 


7.9 


9.3 


.075* 


33.6 


26.8 


078 


19 4 


21.2 


066* 



^Starred I terns Indicate that the two-tailed test was used, since 
the difference was not In the expected direction; unstarred signifi- 
cance levels are for one-tailed tests. 




TABlE I I 1-2 



Comparison of Performance of Children from 
Father-Present (Intact) and Father-Absent 
Families from Similar Occupational Levels 





f Means 


Level of 


Variable 


j Father ' 
1 Present 


Father 

Absent 


S i gn i f i cancc 
(one-tai led test) 


Interruptive Distraction 
(block So^t i ng Task) 


k 2 


67 


030 


Errors (Block Sorting) 

(low score * high error rate) 


20 08 


19 ^9 


.078 


Confidence Factor (Blnet) 


20.06 


19 69 


• 03S 



Mother 's age The age of the mother at the tl.v* of testing (WA I S 
administrat i on) shows only a slight association with other measures 
The data are shown In Table 111-3 The coefficients in this table in- 
dicate that the age of the mother has some relationship to her behavior, 
but the pattern is not consistent The mother who Is olde r has been In 
Chicago longer and tends to have a larger family She is likely to be 
more involved in out-of-home activities, but to engage in fewer hours 
of visiting in the home She was rated as having and using richer re- 
sources about the home than younger mothers, to use a less person- 
orient ed control strategy, and to be less impulsive and more stable, as 
indicated by the Thurstone personality instrument In teaching situa- 
tions she used the model more, tended to use praise and engaging as a 
technique more, but to use fewer specific messages than did younger 
women 

This pattern of correlations Is quite similar for both the total 
group and the working-class groups (total group minus the middle*c lass 
women) The slightly Inverse relationship in these data suggests that 
women may not acquire more effective techniques with age Maternal age 
Is not felated to social class level in the total group and thus Is not 
confounded with other c lass -re la ted variables. 

B i r t h order In preliminary analyses of data, birth order was in- 
tlu/ed in the correlational matrix It was not significantly related 
to other variables and was dropped from further analysis This lack of 
association, however, may follow from the complexity of the interaction 
between sex, birth order, and number of children in the family It does 
not necessarily support an Interpretation that patterns ol birth order 
and related variables have no relationship to maternal behavior or child 
performance. 

Sex of subject it seemed likely that mothers would Interact In 
different ways with girls than with boys, particularly in view of tN* 
research literature showing that sex differences appear at an early 
age and that girls tend to be more compliant and cooperative than boys 
(Maccoby, I9&6) Particularly Int r 1 guing was the possibility that ma- 
ternal behavior at the preschool level would be associated with differ* 
ences In performance of males and females during the early school 
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TA8LE I M -3 

Correlations between Mother’s Age and Other Demographic 
and Maternal Measures* 



Variable 


Tota 1 

Sample 


Three Working- 
Class Groups 


Mother’s Length of Residence in Chicago 


24 


28 


Number of People in the Home 


14 


. 19 


Rooms per Person 


19 


.13 


Availability and Use of Home Resources 
( !c*w score * r i ch) 


- 21 


-. 16 


Mother’s Out-of-Home Activities 


. 20 


18 


Amount of Visiting per Week 
(low score « many hours) 


.19 


.22 


School-Peer; % Personal-subjective 


-.16 


J- 

CV 

1 


Mastery % Personal-subjective 


- 08 


-.17 


Number of Models Mother Shows Child 
(Etch-a-Ske tch) 


.24 


23 


Mother’s Tendency to Praise Child 
(8lock Sort i ng Task) 

(low score *= high tendency) 


-.11 


-.17 


Specificity Index (Slock Sorting Task) 


- 13 


- 20 


Praise and Engagement in Interaction 
(low score * high use) 


- 16 


- 15 


Thurstone Personal Preference Record. 
1 rpu Is i ve 


-.19 


-.22 


Thurstone Personal Preference Record; 
Stable 


. 16 


. 14 



-For the total sample, p*.05 when £ > ! . 16 p=.OI when r > i 21 , 
For the three working-class groups, p* 05 when £ N * . 18; 
p» 01 when £ v ! 25 * 



years* Ve therefore selected as subjects an equal number of boys and 
girls, both to neutralize possible effects of sex on group means and to 
permit comparisons of males with females. 

In Our data, however, there is little evidence that maternal be- 
havlo* is related to the sex Of the child. There are differences in 
performance between males and females in the study, however, and these 
are described In the follow-up report 
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Faml ly C 1 rcums tances 

The ef fee ts of crowding Three measures of family size and crowd- 
ing were analyzed; total number of people (children and adults) in the 
home; the ratio of rooms to people and the total number of children 
in the family. Means fc.* these variables are shown in Table lf-7 
(Chapter I I ) Results for the third measure are not reported because 
of the similarity to other measures and because number of children 
seemed to have less meaning, In terms of the effect on maternal behav- 
ior, than did the measure of total number of people in the home. Only 
two measures--tota I number of people and rooms per person--wlll be dis- 
cussed here. 

Both of these variables are related to several other measures of 
family structure and to the behavior of the mother The ratio of rooms 
to people is highly related to social status level correlations are 
reported here for the three working-class groups, middle class excluded 
Table I II shows significant correlations between these two variables 
and a number of other demographic, maternal, and child measures. 



TABLE II I 

Correlation of "Crowding" Measures with Other 
Oemographic, Mother, and Child Variables* 
(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 





Total Number 


Rooms 


Variable 


of Persons 


per 




in the Home 


Person 


Availability and Use of Home Resources 
{ low score * rich) 


14 


- 35 


Use of Reading Material by Child with 
Adult (low score ■ frequent use) 


.26 


-.21 


Maternal Support toward Child 


23 


-.26 


(lav score “ high support) 


G^bal Achievement Pressure 
(lor score « high pressure) 


2F 


- 18 


First Day % Imperative 


.28 


-, M 


First Day % S tatus-normat i ve 


.26 


-.09 


School-Peer % Personal-subjective 


- 26 


26 


Verbal Task Interaction 
Mother’s Tendency to Praise Child 


-.20 


13 


(t tch-a-Ske tch) 

(1cm score * high tendency) 


»S 


- 09 


Maternal Affectionateness during Interaction 
Coercive Control during Interaction 


16 

24 


- 04 

- 10 


(low score * high use) 


Difference between Mother’s Aspiration 






ar.d Expectation for Child’s Educational 


.20 


- 20 



Achievement 




TABLE MI -4 - continued 





Total Number 


Rooms 


Var lable 


of Persons 


per 




in the Home 


Person 


Personal Optimism 


18 


- 16 


(low score e high optimism) 


"Powerlessness" (Icxv score * agree) 


-.27 


.17 


Mother's Sigel. Descriptive-global 


-.16 


12 


Thurstone Personal Preference Record 
Impulsi ve 


-.27 


.06 


Mother's Sigel: Average Number of Figures 

per Sort 


-15 


09 


Successive Scanning (“Twenty Questions") 


-.21 


.19 


Constraining ("Twenty Questions") 


- 15 


. 16 


Spuriously Successful Block Placement 
Teaching Period Resistance 
Test Period Inhibition 
Child's Resistance during Interaction 
(low score * high resistance) 

Child's Verbal participation In Interaction 


.18 
-■ 19 
.26 

. 18 


- 08 
- 02 
-.10 

-.13 


. 16 


- 09 


(low score * high participation) 


Confidence Factor (Binet) 
Activity Factor (Binet) 


. 10 
.17 


-20 
- II 


(lew score *= optimal behavior) 



* P-.05 when t 18, p=.OI when «.2$. 



The degree of crowding In the home Is apparently related to a num- 
ber of maternal characteristics and abilities, including several that 
are, In turn, associated with the children's performance, the tendency 
to make imperative statements, feelings of powerlessness In relation to 
the school, low pe rsona I -subjec t I ve orientation, and Infrequent use of 
reading material with the child. Tor the three working-class groups, 
however, these measures are not related to the mothers intelligence 
test scores 

The mother who has a relatively large number of persons in the home 
tends to show maternal behaviors which, this study suggests, do not en- 
hance the development of the chi I d 1 s cognitive ability for example, 
she is likely to be more status-oriented in her control strategies, to 
spend less time reading to her children, to show less warmth and support 
(as seen by the Interviewer), to feel relatively powerless In dealing 
with the school, to express greater difference between her aspirations 
for her child and what she expects he will accomplish, and to exert less 
pressure for achievement on her child. 

Children from more crowded homes tend to show greater inhibition, 
less active resistance, and less involvement in the interaction 
s i tuat ion 

Public vs pr i vate hous I ng . Housing and home conditions have been 
of great concern to observers in poor urban communities, and there have 
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been some efforts by both governmental and private agencies to provide 
suitable low-cost housing for urban working-class families, The under- 
lying cons Iderat ion involved In these programs has been that better 
living conditions would make possible more adequate family interac ion* 
c more favorable environment for the children during their developing 
years, and a safer, more secure home for the family These Improved 
conditions would be expected to affect a wide range of behavioral in- 
dices; thus as a precaution against possible bias in the results of the 
study, equal numbers of the research groups f rom workl ng-c laus occupa- 
tional levels were drawn from private housing and public housing. The 
results of comparing the two groups are shown in Table 111-5 The 
trends In this table are not striking and not always consistent. On the 
basis of the experience of our research staff in these homes, however, 
it is doubtful that this comparison is an adequate test of the hypothe- 
sis that public housing has a positive effect on maternal and child 
behavior. In the first place, the public housing units were In some 
instances high-rise apartments with their own peculiar dangers and dis- 
advantages: elevators and corridors are not secure; children are not 

safe from attack or threat of attack; playgrounds are distant and not 
easily monitored by mothers Second, there was considerable variation 
from one home to another, within public and private housing, making it 
Incautious to regard them as two clearly separate types of homes. In a 
more adequate examination of the effects of housing type, it might also 
be necessary to take into account the length of time the family had 
been living in the building 



The Relationship of Home Resources to Maternal Behavior 
and Chi Id Performance 

The child's educability, or readiness for school, depends not only 
on the existence of skills required for entrance into School but also on 
certain attitudes allowing ease of adjustment to the role of pupil, 

8oth these skills and these attitudes can be Influenced by the home's 
resources. These resources may be objects, events, or persons in the 
home environment which function to provide experience and information 
and to stimulate the child's development. The data on home resources 
used in this study are taken primarily from mothers' responses during, 
and interviewers' comments on, the home interview sessions Nine cate* 
gories or patterns of home resources were used, physical space, 
physical movement, physical appearance and care, play, work-orientation, 
direct learning, indirect learning, direct social contacts, and in- 
direct social contacts. Scores for all families on each of the nine 
Home Resources Patterns scales were subjected to a principal component 
factor analysis; Ihe general score thus obtained was used as the basic 
home resources measure This measure takes Into account the availabil- 
ity of resources but Is an even Letter indicator of utilisation of re- 
sources (Appendix fi, Home Resources Patterns, gives detailed Infor- 
mation on the assessment of home resources ) 

The relationship of the utilisation of home resources to the 
mother's attitudes and the child’s behavior is suggested in Table 111-6 
As before, correlations are presented for the three working-c lass 
groups with the middle class excluded Correlations are also reported 
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TABLE I I 1-5 

Comparison of Performance of Mothers and Children 
in Private Housing and Public Housing 
(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 





Means 


Level of 


Var i ab le 


j Private [ 


Pub 1 i c 


S i gn i f i cance 




j Hous i nq | 


Hous i nq 


(two-ta i led tes t) 


Number of People in the Home 
Interviewer's Rating of Mother's 


5.4 


6.7 


.001 


Coope rat i veness 

(low score = very cooperative) 


1.8 


2.1 


,047 


Mother's Tendency to Praise Child 








(Slock Sorting Yask) 

(low score = high tendency) 


8.0 


7.4 


.073 


Maternal Affectionateness in 








1 nteract i on 

(low score = high use) 


18.8 


20.0 


on 

oo 

o 


Praise and Engagement in 








1 nteract i on 

(low score - high use) 


20.67 


20.20 


.068 


Personal Optimism 

(low score = high optimism) 
Mother's Siget: Oescriptive- 

global 

Thurstone Personal Preference 


2.0 

1.6 

9.2 


2.2 

2.2 

7.8 


.099 

.032 

.019 


Record ; Vi gorous 


Thurstone Personal Preference 
^Record ; Impulsive 
thurstone Personal Preference 
Record; Dominant 
P 1 u t ch i k (E- 1 ) : Total 


IK7 

10.85 

21.4 


10. 1 
9.64 
19.3 


.013 

.111 

.016 


Exploratory Items Liked 


Sinet IQ 


98.8 


94-0 


.023 


Block Sorting Task Score 


2.0 


1.5 


.112 


Child's Sigelr Nonverbal 


6.2 


8.6 


.058 


Child's Sigel; Scorable 


5.5 


3,6 


.036 


Activity Factor (binet) 

(low score = optimal behavior) 


19.95 


20.26 


.085 


Optimal Behavior during Testing 
(Binet General Factor) 


20.47 


18.37 


.029 


Curiosity Total Time Score 


146,75 


101.73 


.068 


Cur iosi ty Rat io Score 


.509 


.533 


.097 



O 

ERiC 
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TABLE III -6 

Correlation of Home Resources Factor* 
with Other Demographic, Maternal, 
and Child Variables** 





Work i ng 
C 1 ass 
Groups 
Total 


Boys: 
Worki ng- 
Class 
Groups 


G i r I s ; 
Worki ng- 
C 1 ass 
G roups 


Rooms per Person 


-.35 


-.30 


-.40 


Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 


-.39 


-.33 


-.43 


Personal Optimism r . 


(low score = high optimism) 


• 3 3 


. 1 U 


. 


"Powerlessness 11 (low score = agree) 


-.39 


-.27 


-.51 


Global Achievement Pressure 
(low score = high pressure) 


.38 


.23 


.52 


First Day; % Imperative 


.23 


.13 


.34 


School-Peer; Persona 1 -sub j ect i ve 


-.27 


-.23 


-.34 


Child's Block Sorting Score 


-.23 


-.14 


-.30 


Child's Behavior Problems during 

Teaching Period (Block Sorting Task) 


.18 


..02 


.32 


Child's Sigel; Nonverbal Responses 


.29 


.31 


.26 


Child's Sigel: Scorable Responses 


-.25 


-.38 


14 


Binet IQ 


-.31 


-.06 


-.53 


* low score = rich utilization 


** For working-class groups, p- % 05 


when r_ ^ 


1.19, 




f “01 


when r_ ± 


t,2 l h 




For boys, p=,05 


when r_ ^ 


.-.27; 




p«.01 


when r_^. 


i .32. 




For girls, p= . 05 


when 


*,26 




p= . 0 1 


when r_ ± 


i.34 





separately for boys and girls in the worki ng-c 1 ass groups; although most 
discussion of sex differences appears in the follow-up study, the differ- 
ences between boys and airls were in this case striking enough to be 
reported here. 

Mothers who made rich use of home resources tended to have fairly 
high personal optimism, to use pe rsona 1 -subject i ve control strategies, 
to feel a sense of efficacy and power, and to put pressure on their 
children for achievement. Their homes tended to be less crowded, and 
the mothers participated fairly heavily in out-of-home activities. All 
these characteristics, as this study repeatedly suggests, enhance the 
child's development of cognitive ability. 

When Table 111-6 is examined for the relationship between the child's 
behavior and the home resources factor, the impact of rich utilization 
of home resources is underlined. Children from relatively rich 
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environments did well on the Block Sorting task, gave more scorable re- 
sponses and fewer nonverbal responses to the Sigel conceptual sorting 
task, and tended to receive higher Binet IQ scores, The children's be- 
havior in the Block Sorting teaching situation appears uncorrelated with 
home resources until sex differences are examined. Then it is seen that 
the behavior score for girls is significantly correlated with home re- 
sources, whereas the boys' score is not The same is true for IQ 
there is a strong correlation between girls' IQ and use of home re- 
sources, but effectively no correlation for boys The suggestion that 
girls' IQ and behavior may be more influenced by the maternal environ- 
ment is strengthened when the relationship of the mothers' attitudes to 
use of home resources is examined, There is a strikingly greater cor- 
relation for girls' mothers than for boys' mo t he rs be tween use of home 
resources and attitudes of optimism, efficacy, and pressure for achieve- 
ment; girls' mothers are also more likely to use personal and subjective 
appeals in guiding behavior, These associations suggest strongly that 
sex differences must be further investigated if the relationship of 
home resources to educability is to be understood 



Orientation to the Community 

Understanding the linkages between individual behavior and social 
structure requires understanding the extent to which interaction be- 
tween family and community has consequences for the development of the 
individual, Both formal and informal contacts with others are valuable 
sources of information, attitudes, and values, and they bring to a fam- 
ily a perspective on community norms and various other matters of con- 
cern, The purpose that such interaction serves In reinforcing one's 
perception of his role in the community and maintaining roles in the so- 
cial system is discussed in a number of sociological writings (Gerth £ 
Mills, 19 ^ 6 ; Litwak, 1958 , 1 96 1 > 1966 ; Ogburn, 1953 ; Parsons, 1 949 ) - In 
particular, there has been considerable debate over the view that a 
strong family system retards the growth of bu re<.uc rat i c structures in 
the community These issues are relevant to discussion of the interac- 
tion between school and family, particularly when families join in 
efforts to change the schools. The I inkages between the family as an 
institution and other institutions in the community are discussed in 
detail by Litwak ( 1966 ). Understanding these linkages and the conse- 
quent admi n i s t ra t r ve procedures needed to reach families effectively is 
important in planning programs of innovation and change. 

For this study, however, the interaction of the family with the 
community through voluntary associations and social networks is rele- 
vant in two ways: first, is there evidence for an impact of extra- 

family interaction upon the behavior of the mother and on the cognitive 
growth of the children? and second, what are the implications of social 
isolation and alienation for theories of intervention in d i sadvantaged 
ne i ghbo rhoods? 

Unfortunately, the information available is more adequate for the 
mothers than for the fathers in our families. Data about the fathers 
come only from interviews with the mothers and have not been analyzed 
in detail. The information available on maternal behavior falls into 
two general categories, the degree of the mother's interaction with 
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non-family persons and institutions in the community, and her attitudes 
toward her child's chances of success in the society 

I nteract ion w i t h the. Commun i ty 

There are differences between social class levels in amount and 
kind of social interaction (Litwak, 1966; Warner £ Lunt , 1941) In the 
white community, middle-class adults belong to more organizations, en- 
tertain in formal ways (dinner parties, cocktail parties, receptions, 
etc,) and are more likely to spend evenings out, as couples, with 
friends. In organizations in which both middle- and working-class per- 
sons participate, the positions of organizational responsibility and 
leadership are more likely to be filled by middle-class persons (Cohen 
& Hodges, 1963; Litwak, 1966, Wright & Hyman, 1958), These differences 
are reflected in our data on Negro mothers, although the information we 
have lacks the detail of some other studies of social behavior,. Table 
I I I -7 shows the total number of organizational activities (voluntary 
associations) and the pattern of memberships in several different types 
of associations, for mothers in the four social status groups. 



TABLE MI-7 

Social Status Differences in Mothers 1 Participation 
in 0 rgan I za t i ons in the Community- 



1 


1 . . 


Soc i a 1 


Status 




1 


1 




Working Class 






Middle 




Unski 1 1 ed 




Class 


Skilled 


Father | 

Present t 


Father 

Absent 


Mean Number of Out-of-Home 
Activities 

Percent of Mothers Involved 


3.0 

In. 


1 5 


1 . 2 


0.5 


Social Groups 


57-5 


14.3 


12-5 


9 8 


Communi ty Groups 


52 5 


31.0 


25.0 


9.8 


School Groups 


55-0 


38. 1 


25 0 


14.6 


Church Groups 


375 


35 7 


20.0 


4 9 



* Differences between the middle-class and each of the three 
working-class groups are significant (p — .001 for each); differences 
between the father-absent group and each of the other two working-class 
groups are also significant (p<,00l and p<.0l). 



The pattern of class differences in membership is that found in 
other studies. Middle-class mothers are involved in many more activi- 
ties than those in working-class groups, but a relatively marked dif- 
ferential also appears between the father-present and father-absent 
g roups 

The greatest difference among the social status groups is found in 
the category of soc i a 1 groups : formally organized fraternal or private 
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invitational social clubs; informally organized card-playing clubs, 
special ’nterest or hobby groups, neighborhood clubs, cousins' clubs, 
family clubs, community or institution sponsored clubs. Commun i t y 
groups included nationally sponsored, admi n i s t ra t i ve I y active groups 
such as YMCA , YWCA, Girl or Boy Scouts; B 1 na i B'rith or locally spon- 
sored charity boards, city club, neighborhood improvement groups 
Schoo 1 g roups refer to those formally associated with the school, such 
as PTA, Mother's Club, PTO, Alumni Association, and to those informally 
associated with the school, such as education associations concerned 
with improving the school, general education, or specific curriculum* 
Less difference appeared among the social status groups in involvement 
in religious activities In general, the three working-class groups 
have little contact with organizations in the community, 

A more salient question is the relationship of the mother's social 
activity to both her behavior in interaction with her child and the cog- 
nitive performance of her child at the preschool level. The correlation 
coefficients that indicate these associations a r e shown in Table I I I -8. 
Since mothers' out-of-home activities is so highly associated with so- 
cial status lev^l, correlations are reported for the combined working- 
class groups with the middle class excluded from analysis. Correlation 
coefficients are significant (p — .05) for the total sample for all vari- 
ables i n Tab 1 e 111-8 

The pattern that emerges in this table is plausible* mother who 
interact more with the institutions of the community are less likely to 
use status-normative rationale, are more likely to monitor their child's 
response or anticipate his needs (as indicated by a greater tendency to 
show models on the E tch-a-Sketch) , are more likely to engage the child 
effectively in positive ways, are characterized as both dominant and 
sociable on the Thurstone scales, feel less powerless with respect to 
the school and more optimistic about their chances to improve their 
lives Their children manifest less problem behavior and perform bet- 
ter in both the semi -s t rue t u red interaction and non standard testing 
s i t ua t i ons . 

The specific mechanism by which interoction in the community af- 
fects this cluster of behavior is not clear from correlations, it may 
be part of a more general orientation The data are congruent, however, 
with the concept of linkages between family interaction and the mother's 
tendency to see herself as an effect've, active member of the community. 
A more convincing test of the ef feet of participating in community i n- 
stitutions would be to increase experimentally the participation of 
women who have little community interaction in order to see if signifi- 
cant elements of interaction with their children would be affected. 

Another type of data on interaction with the community and use of 
its resources comes from questions asked of these mothers about the lo- 
cal library facilities (Table I I I -9) , There was little difference 
among the four groups in response to the question of the library's lo- 
cation.. There was considerable difference, however, in response to 
questions about use of the library. The largest difference appears be- 
tween the middle-class group and the three other groups. This suggests 
that it is not the ostensible availability of resources or knowledge 
about this particular resource in the community that differentiates the 
groups, but the practical availability of the library and motivation to 
use it 
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TABLE Ml -8 

Correlation of Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 
with Other Demographic, Maternal, 
and Child Var i ab I es>’ 

(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 



Variable 



Mother' s Age 

Mother's Length of Residence in Chicago 
Rooms per Person 

Availability and Use of Home Resources 
( low score = r i ch) 

Use of Reading Material by Child with Adult 
(low score = frequent use) 

Maternal Support toward Child 
(low score = high support) 

Interviewer's Rating of Mother's Cooperativeness 
(low score = very cooperative) 

First Day % Imperative 
First Day % Status-normative 
School- Peer % Personal-subjective 
School-Peer % Status-normative 

Number of Models Mother Shows Child (Etch-a-Sketch) 
Mother's Tendency to Praise Child (Block Sorting Task) 
(low score - high tendency) 

Mother's Tendency to Praise Child (Etch-a-Sketch) 

(low score = high tendency) 

Maternal Requests for Block Placement 
Praise and Engagement during Interaction 
(low score = high use) 

Maternal Orientation in Interaction 
(low score = maximal orientation) 

Mother's Description of Mother-Teacher Relationship 
(low score = positive relationship) 

Personal Optimism 

(low score = high optimism) 

"Power lessness" 

(low score = agree) 

Language Factor Score 

(low score = high elaboration) 

WAIS Verbal IQ 
WISC Mazes 

Thurstone Personal Preference Record Dominant 

Thurstone Personal Preference Record Sociable 

Mother's Sigel Average Reaction Time per Sort 



18 

. 14 

10 

-.39 

- 12 
- 22 



- 15 



- 18 
- 20 
13 

- 15 

26 

- 14 

- 15 

- 10 

- 18 

- 10 



- 10 
- 18 
24 



- 22 

29 

15 

29 

21 

- 10 
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TABLE 111-8 - continued 



Variable 




Toys Sorting Task Score (Child) 


. 13 


Child's Non-mea n i ngf u 1 Block Placement 


-.15 


Test Period Combination Score 


1 1 


Teaching Period Combination Score 


-.14 


Child's Errors (Block Sorting Task) 
(low score = high error rate) 


.16 


Binet IQ. 


.20 


Child’s Sigel: Scorable Responses 


.22 


* p= . 05 when i, 1 8 ; p=.0l when £ ^ -.25 





TABLE II 1-9 

Use of Library Facilities, 
Percent Distribution 
by Social Status 






Soc i a 1 


Status 




Middle 

Class 

i 


Work i ng Cl ass 


Ski 1 led 


Unski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Does Mother Know where library is located? 






Yes 


92.5 


92.8 


66.7 


91.9 


No 


7.5 


7. 1 


33.3 


8 1 


Does Mother have a library 


card? 








Yes 


64. 1 


23.8 


21.0 


14.6 


No 


35.9 


76.2 


78.9 


85.4 


How often does Mother go to 


1 i brary? 








Neve r 


30.0 


59.5 


69.2 


62.5 


Once a week 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.0 


Once in two weeks 


12.5 


2,4 


0.0 


7.5 


Once a month 


22.5 


M.9 


7.7 


12 5 


Once in six months 


22.5 


23.8 


10.2 


7.5 


Once a year 


0.0 


2.4 


5.1 


2.5 


Less than once a year 


2.5 


0.0 


7.7 


2.5 
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I nf orma 1 So c i a I Activities 

Social visiting, another Lype of interaction with the community, is 
less formal t han participation in the groups described above. Main- 
tained by affective rather than o rgan i za t i ona 1 ties, social visiting de- 
pends on personal rather than group criteria for evaluating the behavior 
of members {Parsons, I95SK Because the perspective gained from such 
contacts is personal rather than i ns t i tu t i ona 1 , and less likely to be 
linked to authoritative sources of information and power, the purposes 
served by social visiting may be expected to be different from those 
served by more formal group membership. Some support of this notion 
conies from our data: there is much less difference between social sta- 
tus groups in social visiting, as shown in Table 111-10, than was seen 
in the formal organ i za t i ona 1 activity data. 

It would appear, although cor re 1 a t i ona 1 data on social visiting 
are not available, that it is the formal contact rather than social ex- 
change that makes for difference in maternal influences upon children. 



TABLE 111-10 

Amount of Time per Week Mother Spends Visiting, 
Percentage Distribution by Social Status* 



Nuinbe r 
pe r 


of Hours 
Week 


Soc i a 1 Status 


Middle 

Class 


Working Ciass 




Uosk 


i 1 led 


Skilled | 

i 


Father ! 

Present | 


Fat her 
Absent 


10 to 20 


or more 


17.5 


14 6 


15.0 


15 0 


5 to 10 




12.5 


19.5 


20.0 


30.0 


2 to 5 




37 5 


56 1 


35.0 


27.5 


less than 2 


32.5 


97 


30.0 


27.5 



* Chi-square for this table is not significant ( p ^ .1 0 ) . 



At t i tudes of Opt i mi s in and T rus t 

Another expression of the mothers orientation toward her society 
is her expectation of opportunity and success for herself and for her 
child. Attitudes of optimism and confidence are shown by the mother's 
tendency to hold high standards of performance for her child. There is 
little point in pressing her child to succeed if she does not expect 
some significant reward for his efforts. 

The mother's optimism was indicated by ne** response to the ques- 
tion: "If things continue as they are now, do you think you wi I I have 
many (some, few, none) opportunities to improve your life?" Mothers 
from the m i dd le-s tat us group tended much more to reply that they would 
have such opportunities (Table 111-11). 

Relationships of mother's optimism to other measures of maternal 
behavior and to demographic data, for the combined working-class groups, 
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I ABU III -11 

Social Status Differences in Mother's Personal Optimism 







Social 


Status 




Percent of Mothers 
Respond i ng; 




Working Class 


Middle 




Unsk 


i 1 ted 


Class 


Skilled 


Father 


Father 








P resent 


Absent 


1= many oppor t un i t i es 


72.5 


26. 2 


18.4 


19.5 


2= some opportunities 


25.0 


54.8 


57.9 


43.9 


3= few opportunities 


2.5 


16.7 


7.9 


31.7 


4= no oppo r tun i t i es 


0.0 


2.4 


15.8 


4.9 


Mean Score 


1 3 


2.0 


2 . 2 


2.2 



Differences between the middle-class and each of the three 
wo rk i ng-c I ass groups are significant (p < ,001); differences among the 
three vjo r k i ng -c I ass groups are not significant (p > ,10). 



are given in Table II 1-12. The mechanism through which the mother's 
feelings of personal optimism are translated into other forms of behav- 
ior and eventually influence, or are related to, the performance of the 
child, are most likely subtle, pervasive, and persistent. The mother 
who sees little opportunity for improving her own life is less likely 
to encourage her child to see the world as offering an array of oppor- 
tunities. She is less likely to encourage achievement or an alertness 
to possibilities in the environment, Initiative and involvement which 
could promote learning are thus attenuated by feelings of powe r les s nes s , 
and may be transformed into passivity and a reluctance to confront the 
en v i ronmen t . 

Another indication of t he orientation of mothers toward the exter- 
nal world comes from ratings of their openness and cooperation with the 
project's inte i viewers. On a I (very cooperative) to 5 (very uncoopera- 
tive) scale, middle-class mothers were rated most cooperative (1.6) and 
were significantly different (p^.OS) from each of the working-class 
groups, which did not differ significantly f rom ore another (skilled 
2,1; unskilled f a t her -p resent ; 2.0; unskilled father-absent : L9). 

The data on mothers' feelings of powe r lessness in relation to the 
school are described in the chapter on soc i a I i za t i on into the role of 
pupil and maternal attitudes toward the school (Chapter VIII). These 
data, whi le central to the topic of this chapter, will not be repeated 
here. They support the notion that feelings of effectiveness in rela- 
tion to the school supply part of the environment which shapes educa- 
bility and cognitive development. The educational attitudes scale 
indicating a feeling of powe r I ess ness correlates v/itli a number of ma- 
ternal and child variables. This variable is assoc i a ted wi th social 
status level, and Table 111-13 accordingly shows the pattern of cor- 
relation for the three working-class groups, with t fie middle cl-iss ex- 
cluded from analysis. Correlation, for all variables in this table are 
significant (p^L.OS) for the total sample. 
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TABLE 111-12 

Correlation of Mother's Personal Opt i mism* wi th Demographic 
and Other Maternal Behavior Variables** 

(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 



Number of People in the Home 


. 18 


Rooms per Person 


16 


Availability and Use of Home Resources 
(low score = rich) 


• 33 


Use of Reading Material by Child with Adult 
(low score = frequent use) 


.23 


Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 


18 


Can Child Play Unsupervised? 
( 1 = yes , 2= no) 


. 16 


Global Achievement Pressure 

(low score =■ high pressure) 


.27 


School-Peer; % Personal -subject ive 


-.29 


School-Peer; % Status-normative 


. 19 


"Powerlessness 11 

(low score = agree) 


-.28 


Rather Work than Go to School 
(low score = agree) 


-.25 


WA1S Verbal IQ 


-.20 


Mother's S i ge 1 ; Nonsort 


. 19 


Mother's Sigel; Average Reaction Time per Sort 


.28 


Thrustone Personal Preference Record: Dominant 


-.31 


Thurstone Personal Preference Record; Sociable 


-.21 


Plutchik (E-l): Total Exploratory Items Liked 


-.24 


Successive Scanning ("Twenty Questions") 


-.19 



* low score = high optimism 

** p= , 05 v-jhen £ — t 18; p=,01 when £^1,25 



The mother's attempt to establish standards of achievement for her 
child and to motivate him to succeed may indicate a degree of sensi- 
tivity to the standards of the community. While this attitude on the 
part of the mother may not express a feeling of confidence, it does in- 
dicate a desire to respond to the norms of the community or to a social 
value defined by the mother. The measures in the data of the study re- 
vealing the mother's attitudes toward performance are thus relevant to 
a consideration of her orientation toward the community. 

Mothers’ pressure for achievement was rated by the home interviewer, 
on a scale from, 1= great to 5= little. The mean rating for both the 
middle-class and s k i I led-worki ng-c 1 ass groups was 2.8; for the unski 1 led- 
fa ther-present , 3*2; and for the father-absent group, 3.1, Differences 
between the middle-class and each of the unskilled working-class groups 
were significant (p=,01 and .03); and differences between the skilled 
and each of the unskilled working-class groups were also significant 
(p= , 04 and < 08) . 
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TABLE 111-13 

Correlation of Mothers Attitude of "Powerlessness"* 
with Demographic, Maternal, and Child Behavior Var i ab 1 e s ■’* 
(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 



Mother's Length of Residence in Chicago 


.25 


Number O'f People in the Home 


-.27 


Rooms per Person 


.17 


Availability and Use of Home Resources 
( low sco re = rich) 


-.39 


Use of Reading Material by Child with Adult 
(low score = frequent use) 

Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 


-.34 


.24 


Maternal Support toward Child 
(tow score = high support) 


-.28 


Global Achievement Pressure 

(low score = high pressure) 


-.36 


First Day: % Imperative 


- 32 


First Day: % S ta tus -normat i ve 


-.29 


School-Peer: % Status-normative 


-.16 


Mastery: % Status-normative 


18 


Mastery: % Persona 1 -subject 1 ve 


.24 


Verbal Task Interaction 


.13 


Number of Specific Turning Directions (Etch-a -Sketch) 


. 22 


Specificity of Maternal Feedback in 8lock Sorting Task 
(low score = high specificity) 


-.30 


Maternal Orientation in Interaction 
(low score = maximal orientation) 


-.25 


Specificity of Maternal Instructions during Interaction 
(low score = high specificity) 


-.24 


Mcche. s Estimate of Chi Id's Class Standing upon 
School Entrance (low score = first in class) 


-.24 


Etch-a-Sketch Score 


.20 


Toys Sorting Task Score (Child) 


.20 


Non-meani ngf ul Block Placement (Child) 


-23 


Test Period Inhibition (Child) 


-.18 


Test Period Combination Score (Child) 


-.25 


Child's Use of Correct Labels 


.27 


Activity Factor (Binet) 

(low score = optimal behavior) 


-.28 


Optimal Behavior during Testing (Binet General Factor) 


..18 



* lev/ score = agree 



** For the total sample, p=,05 when -.16 

p=, 0 1 when £ ^ * ,2 I 

For the working-class groups, p= e 05 when r =* - 18 

p=.OI when r ^ i 25 



These attitudes are related to the child's performance as well as 
to measures of maternal behavior The relevance of maternal pressure 
for achievement for the child's performance has been discussed in a num- 
ber of papers and will not be reviewed here (Atkinson, 1958' Heckhausen, 
■967; Rosen, 1961) The ratings of the working-class mothers 1 pressure 
for achievement correlate with a number of other measures, as shown in 
Table I II- Ik 

Correlations for all variables reported here are significant 
(ptr 05) for the total sample 



TABLE 111-14 

Correlation of Mother's Global Achievement Pressure-* 
with Demographic, Maternal, and Child Var i ab 1 es ** 
(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 



Number of People in the Home 
Rooms per Person 

Availability and Use of Hon® Resources 
( low score = r i ch) 

Use of Reading Material by Child with Adult 
(low score = frequent use) 

Amount of Visiting per Week 
(low score = many hours) 

Rating of Mother's Attitude toward Se i f -Re I i ance 
(low score = demands, encourages) 

Maternal Support toward Child 

F i r s t Day. % Imperative 
First Day % S tat us -norma t i ve 
School-Peer. % S t a tus -normat i ve 
School-Peer, % Irrelevant 

Verbal Task Interaction 

Mother's Use of E t c h-a-Ske t ch Practice Period 
(low score = optimal use) 

Number of Specific Turning Directions (Etch-a -Sketch ) 
Mother's Tendency to Praise Child (8lock Sorting Task) 
(low score = high tendency) 

Praise and Engagement during Interaction 
(low score = high use) 

Specificity of Maternal Feedback in Block Sorting Task 
(low score - high specificity) 

Specificity of Maternal Instructions during Interaction 
(low score = high specificity) 

Difference between Mother's Aspiration and Expectation 
for Child 1 ' Pducational Achievement 
Mother's EstKa^e c,f Child's Class Standing upon 

School Entrance (low score = fir. t in class) 
Persona I Opt imfsm 

(lov. 1 r 'C.ore = high optimism) 



25 

- 18 

38 

32 

20 

18 

39 

21 

21 

16 

- 19 

- 14 
, 18 

- 19 
1 1 

12 

19 

. 16 

19 

26 
?7 



TABLE 111-1*4 - continued 



Mother: Rather Work than Go to School 

(low score = agree) 

11 Power lessness" 

( lay score * agree) 

M More Traditional Education" 

( low score e agree) 

Language Factor Score 

(low score e elaborated language) 

WAIS Verbal IQ 

Thurstone Personal Preference Record: Vigorous 

Thurstone Personal Preference Record; Dominant 

Thurstone Personal Preference Record; Sociable 

Mother's S 3 ge I ; Average Reaction Time per Sort 



Mother's Sigel; Average Number cf Figures per Sort -.29 

Plutchik (E-l). Total Exploratory I terns Liked -.24 

Successive Scanning ("Twenty Questions") -.20 

Constraining ("Twenty Questions") -.17 

Spuriously Successful Block Placement (Child) 24 

Child's Use of Correct Labels in Block Sorting - 13 

Toys Sorting Task Score -.18 

Binet IQ - 18 

Child's Sigel: Scorabte Responses -.14 

Activity Factor (Binet) 12 

(low score * optimal behavior) 

Optimal Behavior during Testing (Binet General Factor) -.17 



-25 

-.36 

-.22 



.22 

-.35 
-.24 
-.21 
- 19 
,23 



* low score * high pressure 

£■* p=.C5 when 1.18; p*.OI when r^ 1.25 



Summary and Conclusions 

This chapter has presented evidence of dynamic interaction between 
the family environment* maternal behavior* and children's cognitive de- 
velopment. When family structuie and circumstances were examined, it 
was found that the degree of crowding In the home apparently Influences 
maternal behavior. The mother who has a relatively large number of per- 
sons In the home tends to be more status-oriented In her control 
strategies* to spend less tire reading to her children* to show less 
warmth and support, to feel relatively powerless In dealing with the 
school, to express greater difference between her aspirations for her 
child and what she expects he will accompl Ish, and to exert less pres- 
sure for achievement on her child. These maternal behaviors have fre- 
quently been singled out in this study as behaviors tending to inter* 
fere with the child's cognitive development. Additional support is 
given to this notion In the finding that children from more crowded 
homes tend to show greater inhibition and less involvement in the in- 
teract ion si tuat ion. 
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Other elements of family structure and circumstance were not, how- 
ever, found to be significantly correlated to maternal behavior on our 
research measures. There was relatively little difference in the per- 
formance of mothers (or of children) from f a t her-absent and father- 
present families; the mother's age also was only slightly associated 
with oilier measures, although there was a suggestion that women may not 
acquire more effective techniques with age. The effects of private 
housing vs. public housing were neither striking nor consistent. Birth 
order and sex of the child both seemed unrelated to maternal behavior. 

When the utilization of home resources was examined, associations 
were found between maternal behavior and the degree to which advantage 
was taken of potential home resources. Mothers who made rich use of 
home resources tended to have fairly high personal optimism, to use 
pe rsona I -subjec t i ve control strategies, to feel a sense of efficacy and 
power, and to put pressure on their children for achievement. These 
mothers also participated fairly heavily in out-of-home activities. 

Their children were likely to perform better on the Block Sorting task 
and the Sigel measures of conceptual styles. Some sex differences ap- 
peared in both maternal and child measures; the data, however, were in- 
sufficient to permit more than the strong suggestion that sex differ- 
ences must be further investigated if the relationship of family 
environment to educability is to be understood. (further analysis of 
sex differences is found in the follow-up report.) 

family environment also includes orientation to the community, in 
particular, the degree of the mother's interaction with non-family per- 
sons and institutions, and her attitudes toward her child's chances of 
success. Social status differences were found in the pattern of out- 
of-home activities: middle-class mothers were involved In many more 

organi*at ions in the community than were workings lass mothers; a rela- 
tively marked differential also appeared between the father-present and 
f ather-ahsent group. The relationship for working-class mothers of so- 
cial activity to maternal behavior and the child's cognitive performance 
was examined; it wa~. found that mothers who interact more with the in- 
stitutions of the community are less likely to use s t at u> - norma t i ve ra- 
tionales, are more likely to monitor their child's responses or antici- 
pate his needs, are more likely to engage the child effectively In 
positive ways, feel less powerless with respect to the school and more 
optimistic about their chances to improve their lives. And again, their 
children manifest less problem behavior and perform better in the inter- 
action and testing situations. 

from these results It Seems that the mother's position In the so- 
cial class hierarchy Is important in predicting the degree of her inter- 
action with the community, her treatment of her child, and her child's 
behavior, The implications of social class differences are explored in 
other chapters; at this point ft Is most Important to note that even 
within a relatively restricted social class range (the three working- 
class groups) there are significant relationships between the degree of 
interaction with the community and the mother's behavior. The specific 
mechanism by which active community par t ic Ipat ion affects the cluster 
of maternal behaviors cannot be determined from the available data; the 
data are congruent, however, with the notion that the mother's tendency 
to see herself as an effective, active member of the community Is 
closely linked to patterns of family interaction. It may well be that 




involvement in the community reflects attitudes of optimism and confi- 
dence that carry over into the mothe r-ch i I d relationship as well. 

When the mothers feeling of optimism about her life chances was 
examined, significant relationships were found to her use of home re- 
sources, her out-of-home activities* her sense of effectiveness, and 
f>er pressure on the child for achievement. Mothers with a low sense 
of "powerlessness" and a high degree of pressure for achievement 
showed a range of behaviors found in this study to enhance the child's 
performance. These mothers, for example, tended to use personal- 
subjective rather than status-normative control strategies, and to 
give effective orientation, instructions, and feedback in the teaching 
tasks- Their children's behavior and performance also tended to be 
better. 

Our finding of an apparently dynamic relationship between family 
environment, maternal behavior, and childrens performance contains an 
implication for future intervention programs. We have suggested that 
the mother's sense of effectiveness in relationship to the social en- 
vironment is a major influence on family interactions and the child's 
subsequent cognitive development If this is indeed so, then means 
should be devised to promote mothers 1 interaction with the community, 
encouraging active membership in voluntary associations and full use 
of both community and home resources. Devising programs to resist 
alienation, to resist the tendency to turn away from the community, 
may in time greatly increase children's educability. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MATERNAL CONTROL STRATEGIES ANO COGNITIVE PROCESSES 



A central component of a hierarchical socioeconomic system is the 
unequal distribution of power among members in different positions of 
prestige, wealth, and occupational status Adults of lav status in the 
society have less share in policy making and planning, whether on the 
job, in educational activities, or in the operation of programs of wel- 
fare and economic opportunity designed especially for the poor. This 
relative powe r lessness is thus a feature of the life of working-class 
urban adults, particularly thosewho belong to minority groups. 

The exercise of paver and control in the society at points of con- 
tact and exchange between organization and Individuals provides a net- 
work of channels of communication In these exchanges the roles of 
participants are defined, self-concept is shaped, and verbal mediation 
of their interaction is encouraged or discouraged* These social trans- 
actions facilitate or inhibit thought processes essential to making and 
implementing decisions in the operation of a social system 

The point of view taken in this report is that the nature of the 
control system within which an individual acts and to which he is sub- 
ject influences the extent and complexity of communication and thought 
that are likely to be needed and used in various types of exchange 
(Bernstein, 1961b; Hess and Shipman, 1967)- Also, the interactions es- 
tablished between adults and the Institutions of the community, through 
their representatives, influence the types of communication that de- 
velop between adults and children within a family context. The fam Hy 
thus transmits to its children those modes of interaction which the 
adults experience wi th the outside world These modes of interaction 
have linguistic and Other cognitive consequences for the child: they 
also carry implications of worth and esteem that begin very early to de- 
fine the child’s place in the system and the range of alternatives open 
to him These interrelationships thus act to limit or expand the 
child’s roles and his language in service of these roles, and they have 
specific consequences for his definition of himself as, for example, a 
pupil in the school in relation to the authority of the teacher and 
other members of the educational institution This aspect of the so- 
cializing process is discussed in rore detail in Chapter VIII. 

in line with this point of view, one of the central alms of the 
Study was to Identify and examine the verbal and nonverbal maneuvers by 
which the mother regulates the behavior of her younq child These regu* 
latory acts are an important part of the soc ial izat Ion of cognitive 
abilities and are par t irular ly significant In orienting the child toward 
Cues and figures to which he should attend and respond In his growing 
perceptual and conceptual world in short, regulatory behavior by the 
mother identifies for the child the information, In the broadest sense, 
which he should regard as salient fn this chapter we wi I I present con* 
tepts and data which In our view relate maternal control to the cogni- 
tive and behavioral performance of young children 

The operations of a young child’s mind which are usually described 
as cognitive are not easily distinguished from affective and other pre- 
sumably non^inte I lectual activities. Indeed, the distinction between 
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affective and cognitive processes in a preschool child is largely arti- 
ficial, so closely bound together are the initiatory and responsive be- 
haviors of the child This global and relatively undifferentiated as- 
pect of the young child's mental processes has a particular significance 
it means that the behavior of the mother In a variety of interactional 
areas is likely to affect in someway the child's cognitive growth and 
patterning. Thus, maternal behavior of quite disparate kinds (language, 
affect, control) is Involved in the development of the styles with which 
the child approaches the world, perceives the Information ft presents, 
and attempts to affect it 

In this chapter we will argue that a significant dimension of ma- 
ternal behavior, so far as cognitive development of the child is con- 
cerned, is the type of control that the mother exercises over the child, 
and that the pattern of maternal control she adopts has cognitive con- 
sequences quite apart from the specific Intellectual elements involved 
in verbal Interaction It has been recognized for many years that the 
dimension of cont rol -autonomy is a significant axis of exchange in fami- 
ly dyads, especially in mother-child relationships (Baldwin, Kalhorn, & 
Breese, 1949, Schaefer, 1959; Straus, 1962) The analysis of maternal 
control In psychological research literature typically deals with 
degree of control rather than with control strategies . This differen- 
tiation Is significant for a study of the effects of control behavior 
upon children's thought processes Traditional studies of amount of 
parental control have been concerned with concepts of discipline, au- 
tonomy, democracy In the home, and other similar aspects* research and 
theory available at the present time of problems of control deal pri- 
marily with interpersonal and affective relationships between parent 
and child. The focus of this study was upon the cognitive consequences 
for the child of maternal behavior which attempts to regulate his be- 
havior. However, the more significant distinction between the approach 
described hern and previous studies Is that the types of control stra- 
tegies rather than the degree of restriction or regulation Is the focus 
of research attention This aspect of mother-child interaction has re- 
ceived relatively little attention in studies of authority or in studies 
of cognitive development 

Among the women of our research group, there were clear differences 
in patterns of control exercised upon the child. These approaches were 
manifested in the mother's tendency to use certain types of appeal as 
the basis for disciplinary or control maneuvers For example, the moth- 
ers of our groups Could be categorized by the extent to which they re- 
lied upon norms or statu* as a basis for control or appeal to the child, 
A status-oriented mother presents rules In an assigned manner where 
compliance is the only rule-fol Icwfng possibility In this situation 
the role of power In interaction between mother and child is more ob- 
vious and, Indeed, coercion and defiance are likely Interact ional pos- 
sibilities A status-oriented mother uses a more rigid learning and 
teaching model in which compliance rather than rationale is stressed. 

In other families the norms of the group or the society are used less 
as a basis for control, and alternatives are selected with attention to 
the qualities and reactions of the persons involved 
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Strategies of Maternal Control 

We can distinguish several types of maternal control strategies 
which reflect the approach described above In the child's nteraction 
with the mother he learns to respond to discipline or control on the 
basis of three different types of appeal These appeals are expressed 
in the mothers' use of requesting, suggesting, arguing, commanding, 
pleading, scolding, punishing, and other behaviors to regulate their 
children's actions Some mothers use all of these techniques, with 
preference for one above the other The significance of these control 
strategies lies in the type of response that the mother's strategy de- 
mands from the chi Id. 

St rategi es Based on Appea 1 to Norms , 

Status , Rules , and Regulat ions 

The essential element of this strategy is that it accepts the sta- 
tus quo as appropriate and unquestionable using such statements as 
"You'll do that because I said so," or "Don't do t ha t — girls don't act 
that way," or "Mind the teacher and do what you are told." Such state- 
ments are based on the argument that one should accept without question 
the norms of the system and the position or status of members in it 
for example, teachers are to be obeyed because they are teachers This 
type of control is useful and necessary on certain occasions It is 
essential to inform the child about the authority structure and rules 
of the family, of the school, and later of the structure of more com* 
plex i nst i tut ions --the army, the corporation, etc However, this type 
, of control asks for no thought or reflection on the part of the child. 

He merely has to respond with compliance, not with understanding He 
must obey, not consider, discriminate, anticipate, or compare If 
this type of control is used exclusively or almost exclusively with a 
child, his orientation is likely to be one of conforming (or rebelling), 
rather than of attempting to comprehend the rules and the system in 
other terms This type of control defines his rot* as passive, waiting 
to be told, accepting the instructions he is given without investigat- 
ing or questioning It may lead to a passive learr ing style if used by 
a family and, subsequently, by the teacher at school 

S trategies Based on Sublec t i ve Appeal to 
f nterna 1 States of the Child or Others 

In this type of control, the mother calls attention to feelings 
and other internal reactions, using such phrases as "How do you think 
your sister will feel If you do that?" or "You've hurt Bobby’s feel- 
ings," or "The other girls won't like you if you " or "When you do 

that, It makes me very sad," or "The teacher has a hard job taking care 
of so many kids; how would you feel If you were the teacher and the 
kids didn't mind?" these statements call the child's attention not to 
the rules so much as to the effects of his behavior on other persons 
and on himself As a style of control, it orients the child tcward the 
rotes of other persons, asking him to put himself in their place--to 
role-play. This Is a more complex cognitive process and one which asks 
the child to b* attentive to Incoming cues from the environment, rather 
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than to memorise a rule of behavior 1* induces and encourages a dif- 
ferent learning $tyle--less passive, more aler t to cues from peers and 
authority figures, more able to see a situation I fom seveial vantage 
points 



Strate gies Bu -e^ on Ra^jc>ndt A r gn^en t s 
0£ f uj u re Confluences pf^ Behavior 

Tills type of control cu 1 1 ? trie child’s attention not to norms and 
feelings but to the eventual outcome or effects of the behavior It Is 
based on a rationale of cause and effect and on the notion that what 

the child does at present has a future result It is thus much more 

complex than the first iwo strategies, for it asks the child to project 
himself into the future* some liras to another place and to reflect on 
the long range effects of his behavior This type of control requires 

the child to reflect upon the consequences of h<$ action in relation to 

alternative actions in cuder to make a dec«s : on based on logical (no 
matter how simple) cause-effect cons i dera t ♦ on*- For example, if a 
child asks to play with a classmate after school and the mother re- 
sponds, ‘'Will you have enough time to do your homework?" or a sinilar 
comment, the child is asked to weigh the consequences of alternative 
actions and to regulate his own behavior in accordance with a more com- 
plex plan than would be t fie case *f the not he f so ply denied the request 
without linking her response to other cons ; de r a t i ons she had in mind 
This type of regulation thus gives the tfm Id both a way to internalize 
control of a cognitive nature and genera* guidelines which he may him- 
self apply to new situations 

£ f f ec t s of ^ f 1 on f 22i}y. 1 P t e |«r t < on 
and Ch i id 1 s Behavior 

Regulatory transactions withm the family ray be seen as mutual 
in te rac t i ons in which the actions and wo*ds of th*» rother and the con- 
tingent responses ot \ t>e child e>tabl«sf» for the ch» Id strategies for 
selecting and processing information in the irradiate en v i t onmen t The 
contingencies that emerge <n these nte*act*ve patterns a 1 so apply from 
child to parent, in that the mother's responses to He betiavior of t he 
child may shape, inhibit, ^od i f y reinforce, ot reorganize the interpre- 
tation of stimuli he receives Tht th*M am * learns roles which relate 
him to a u t ho r i t > figures in terms of these i n f o ma t ’ on * p r o c e s s r ng stra- 
tegies, Families or tented in nor :v> a r uf status apfea* ir-duc? behavior 
and roles in which authority figure? are q ven prominence in the inter- 
action as sources of t ies to gj»de behavior The prominence of poorer 
cons i de rat f on s <n the relationship r«»re apparent than in rote 
cogn i 1 1 ve* rat i ona 1 or pei son -or * er t ed families Indeed, in attempting 
direct control in a spectfn. s 1 1 ua t ♦ . n , s t at us * ot » e nt < d paientc have 
fewer alternatives to the use of pt.*ve» than do parents with other orien- 
tal ions 

These three regulatory strategies lead to » / pierce? t at y orienta- 
tions on the part of children In status, rorr- centered approaches, it 
seems likely that the child Itjrns to attend to au thor 1 1 y f i gores ; In 
the person-or * ent ed regulation systems, possibly the cfvld is directed 
toward expressive, subjective responses in others and is more responsive 
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to i nte rpersona 1 aspects of behavior; in the cognitive-rational approach 
the child is more likely to be oriented toward logical principles . Al- 
though there is obvious overlap among these three orientations, they 
may be regarded as representing different areas of emphasis in tht 
env I ronment * 



Social Status Differences in Types of Maternal Control 

Our measures of maternal control are based on several different 
sources of data, all of which were generated in testing and interview 
situations. We do not have observations of mot he r-ch i I d behav i or under 
natural conditions in the home, and therefore our sources of informa- 
tion must be regarded as estimates, no matter how carefully worked out 
the situation and the scales employed. This is not to say that our 
situation is unusual the difficulty in obtaining naturalistic data Is 
one of the persistent problems of research on family interaction. 

The data to be presented here are organized in two sections* The 
first of these deals with measures relating to two of the three types 
of regulatory appea I -- status- normative and persona I - subjective . Only a 
few responses occurred In the cogn I t i ve- rat ; ona I category, primarily be- 
cause of a lack of techniques for eliciting such replies; no data will 
be presented 01 this type of control appeal, 

Status-normat i ve Orientation 



Measures 

Information about the tendency of mothers to use this type of ap- 
peal comes from two separate and different types of semi -s t rue tured ver- 
bal responses-- the First Day question, and Mastery and School-Peer 
S i tuat I ons , 

Imperat ive ( f j rst Day ) One of the structured techniques was to 
ask the mother to indicate what she would tell her child on the first 
day of school before he left the home- Responses to this question were 
grouped into several categories (see Appendix D and Chapter VIII for 
details of scoring). The Imperative category includes maternal re- 
sponses dealing with obedience and achievement behaviors, conveyed to 
the child as an unqualified ccxvr*and: the child must or must not do 

this or that. The command is generally given without naming a source 
of authority or power, although a source may be Implied Specific com- 
mands such as "Sit down" or ’’Don't holler" are included here A source 
of authority may be named in giving the command; this authority might 
be a person such as the teacher, a group such as the other children, or 
an institution such as the school or "they" (e g , "Mind the teacher ; 11 
"Do what they say") The relationship between the child and the author- 
ity is, however, explicit 

Status-normat ive ( f i rs t Day ) . For the First Day measuie only, a 
Status-oriented score was obtained by summing Imperative commands and 
those Instructive statements which contained an appeal to either status 
or norms. Obedience and achievement commands in the First Day proto- 
cols were scored as Instructive when the hierarchical relationship be- 
tween child and authority was explicit, or when the mother provided some 
other rationale for the behavior demanded. 
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Status -norma t i ve ( Has t e ry ) This variable was defined by maternal 

responses to a number of hypothetical situations in which the child has 
committed sojie minor infraction, such as spilling soup on his clothes, 
spilling paint on a rug, taking food off shelves in a supermarket, etc 
(See Appendix E ) The maternal responses to each were categorized ns 
Status-normative if the appeal to the child was based on expectations 
of correct or "proper" behavior toward the role or property of others, 
including responses which defined and justified expected behavior in 
terms of the relative or absolute status of the child. Expectations 
for behavior were phrased as commands ; they were imperative and abso- 
lute. The mother commanded absolute obedience to social norms and in- 
s t i tut i ona 1 i zed rules; the command was justified, if at all, by the 
relative status of the persons involved or by the norms ar.d rules 
themselves. The status quo was supported and upheld The Status- 
normative (Mastery) score is the percent of situations for which the 
mother gave primarily s ta t us -or i ent ed responses. 

Status -normat ive ( Schoo I - Pee r ) This variable was defined by ma- 
ternal responses to eight hypothetical situations which might occur in 
school and in which conflict between the child and the teacher, his 
peers, or the institutional demands of the school arises In half the 
cases, the chi Id was clearly In the wrong; in the other, he was the in- 
nocent victim of another’s failure to rreet expected standards of beha- 
vior In rath instance, the mother was asked to indicate what she 
would do in response to the situation. 

The mother’s responses were scored according to two schemes; in 
one, similar to scoring for the Mastery Situations, each i tem was 
scored for the single major appeal used in her statement of what she 
would do if her child created such trouble or was the victim of another’s 
misbehavior. The three basic types of appeal for which the responses 
were scored were; s ta t us -norma t i ve , persona I -subjec t i ve , and cognitive- 
rational. Relatively few of the mothers’ responses were appeals to the 
consequences of the child’s actions, and this category is not reported 
here* The situations that the mother was asked to discuss dealt with 
her response to an act of misbehavior or injustice which had already oc- 
curred. The appeal to consequences would more typically come before an 
event anticipated by the mother, the format of the s i tuat ions--both for 
Mastery and for Schoo I - Pee r- - thus may have precluded this type of 
response. This seems to be the more likely explanation for the low fre- 
quency of this type of appeal, although it also seems possible that this 
type of control strategy Is used less with very young children than with 
children In the preddolescent and adolescent years The general defini- 
tions as used for this task and for other measures are given In Appendix 
f A fourth category was used when the mother’s response was too vague 
to be scored, Irrelevant, or otherwise inappropriate to the question 
asked* 

In the second scoring procedure, similar to that used for the first 
Day question, each unit of a response was scored as status- or person- 
oriented, or as undeflnable; each situation theft received a percentage 
score for status and person orientation, and the full response with all 
eight situations combined was scored for percentages of status and per- 
son or lentat ion 

The Status-normative (School-Peer) variable reported here is the 
percentage of responses, across situations, in which the mother commands 
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absolute obed ; ente to social norms and i ns t i tut i ona 1 i zed rules; the com- 
mand is justified, if at all, by the relative status of the persons in- 
volved or by the norms and rules themselves. The status quo is sup- 
ported and upheld 

The data on these measures will be summarized and organized to re- 
spond to two questions first, what are the differences among the sev- 
eral social status groups and other groupings in our data?, and second, 
what is the relationship of these measures of maternal control to cogni- 
tive performance of the mother and cognitive measures on the child? 

Soc i a 1 Status D i f fe rences iji Status-normat i ve Or ientat ion 

The relative use of responses on the seveiui techniques which were 
rated as S tatus -normat i ve are shown in Table 1V-I. The most apparent 
disparity was between the middle-class mothers and the other three 
groups; there were some differences among the three working-class 
groups, but these were usually smaller than the gap that separates them 
all from the high status group Contrasts between the middi/e-c lass and 
each of the three lower-class groups were significant (p < 01) for all 
four scores; differences among the three lower-class groups on these 
scores were not significant (p > 10) except for one score: mothers in 

the unskll led-father-absent group had s ignf f icant ly (p < 01) higher 
status scores on the School-Peer instrument than did either the skilled 
or unskilled or unskll led-father-present groups. 



TABLE I V- 1 

Use of S ta tus-normat i ve Control Strategies, 
by Soc i a 1 Status 
(Mean Percent) 



* 1 


Soc ial 


Status 










Worki ng Class 




Measure 


Middle 






Unski 1 led 




C lass 


Skilled 




Father 1 

Present | 


father 

Absent 


First Day 
Imperat ive 


14 9 


48 2 




*»5 7 


46 9 


Status 


22 3 


51 9 




46 5 


49 5 


Mastery 

Status 


23 9 


47 0 




46 2 


42 7 


School ‘Peer : 
Status 


27 8 


36 9 




41 7 


50 8 



From these data It appears that working*c lass Negro mothers tend, 
on the average, to be much more likely to use s ta tus-normat Ive types of 
control In comparison with middle-class Negro mothers this finding is 
consistent with our argument that the control systems within a family 
reflect the position of the family within the social structure of the 
soc i ety 




Pe rsona I "Suh jec t i ve Oriental i on 



Measures 

Our datu on the use of persona i -subject i ve control strategies by 
mothers of our group come from the same protocols described above 
They are: 

P ersona 1 -sub j ec t i ve ( Master y) lhis measure is the percent of 
situations in which the mother's response clearly takes into account 
the child's unique personal attributes, his feelings, wishes, and mot i * 
vation, and in which the mother attempts to explain the feelings of 
others and encourages the child to view the meaning and results of his 
behavior from another perspective (e g , as if he were the injured o* 
wronged party) 

Persona I -sub jec t i ve ( School -Peer ) This variable is the percent 
of the mother's responses, across situations, which encouraged the 
child to empathize with another's feelings and/or considered the 
child's feelings in explaining his behavior The justification for any 
action taken includes some statement of the subjective states of the 
persons involved and the necessity of taking feelings into account 

See i a 1 Status pi f ferences in Personal-subject i ve Oriental ion 

The differences among the status groups in offering this type of 
response are shown In Table IV-2 Significant differences (p < 01) 
were obtained on the Mastery Situations for contrasts between middle- 
class mothers and mothers in each of the three working-class groups 
On the School-Peer instrument, significant (p < 01) differences were 
obtained between middle-class and unskilled, both father-present and 
father-absent, and between s i I led working-c lass and father-absent 
groups There were no other significant contrasts on either instru- 
ment (all p > 10) 



tABU I V - 2 

Use of Persona I -subject i ve Control Strategies, 
by Social Status 
(Mean Percent) 



■ t/ i ifcj fc* m-% j ij i ■ i 




Soc I a 1 


Status 








Working Class 


Measure 


.liddfe 




Unski lied 




C las?. 


Skilled 


Pather 

Present 


father 

Absent 


Mas tery 
$i tuat ions 


63 2 


<43 9 


NO 8 


98. 1 


School-Peer 
S I tuat i ons 


36 8 


3« 6 


26 l» 


21 9 
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The social status differences in orientation toward persons are 
particularly striking when compared with differences among these groups 
on s tatus-normat i ve orientation (Table IV-1) Indeed, the distinguish- 
ing character i st ic seems not to be the degree of status orientation so 
much as the extent to which this approach is roodified and qualified by 
more internally oriented cons iderat ions The profile of class differ- 
ences is altered If actual number of status or imperative statements, 
rather than percentages, »s noted In mean number, the four groups fol- 
lowed the pattern shown in Table IV-3 



TA8LE I V-3 

Use of Imperative and Status responses, by Social Status 
(Mean Number of Responses) 



n n a ,| 




Soc ia 1 


Status 








Worki ng C lass 




Measure 


Middle 




Unski 1 led 




Class 


Ski 1 'ed 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


First Day 
imperat i ve 


1 ? 


3 2 


2 5 


3.1 


Status 


2 0 


3 5 


2 5 


3 3 


Mas teryr 
Status 


2 1 


4 3 


4 1 


3 8 


School -Peer 
Status 


7 5 


7 3 


7 3 


8 2 



The relative lack of social status differences in sheer number of 
status-normat i ve statements cont ras ted wi th the dramatic difference be* 
tween middle class and working class in percent usage of this strategy-- 
is due, of course, to differences in length of responses Middle-class 
mothers gave about the same number of s ta tus -normat i ve statements as 
did working-class mothers, but they alro gave many personal -subject i ve 
responses, and the length of their responses was greater Work! ng-c lass 
mothers 1 responses tended to contain fewer units, and most of those 
units were of the > tatus-normat ive type Whether use of a middle-class 
Interviewer affected the responsiveness of mothers from different so- 
cial status level? and consequent differential occurrence of person- 
oriented responses, Is not known It might still be argued, hcavever, 
that It is not the strictness of the control system, but the attempt 
by the mother to base demands upon individual ly-orlented arguments, 
which determines its Impact upon the child 

R esponses Prpy I ding a Rat ionale 



Measure 

The data from the study which are most clearly d* fferent iated from 
Imperative categories are those which offer a rationale for the 
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Injunction or command given the child on the First Day question The 
categories for analysis of these protocols (described In greater detail 
in Appendix D and in Chapter VIII) include a grouping called Instructive , 
As opposed to I mpe rat I ve responses, which include only unqualified com- 
mands with no rationale, Instructive responses provide some rationale-- 
an explicit appeal to s tatus- re lat i onsh I ps , to normative expectations , 
or to personal cons Iderat I ons--for the behavior expected of the child 
They allow, at least in theory, some choice and discretion on his part, 

Soc la I Status 01 f ference s 1 n I ns t ruct I ve Responses 

Use of this category by the four groups of mothers Is shown In 
Table IV-4 Differences between the middle-class and the two unskilled- 
working-class groups were significant ( p < , 05 ) ’ all other contrasts were 
fnslgni f leant (p >20) 



TABLE IV-4 



Use of Instructive Responses (First Day), 
by Social Status 
(Mean Percent) 







Soc ia 1 
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Working C lass 
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i Middle 




[ Unski 1 led 




1 Class 


Ski 1 led 


| Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Instruct i ve 


8.7 


4.6 


1 6 


3.1 


Ratio of Imperative 
to Instructive 
Responses 


1 7 


10,5 


27.8 


15 1 



Although the techniques for obtaining information about maternal 
control strategies have not been developed to the point of effectiveness 
that we might wish, the pattern of responses in Tables IV-I, IV-2, and 
IV-4 is evidence that considerable differences exist among mothers from 
different social status levels. These are average differences, of 
course* individual variation is marked among mothers within any status 
group* In genera], however, the pattern of response follows that found 
in the work of other investigators who have examined parental values 
(Hyman, 1953; Inkeles, I960; Kohn, 1963) > and those who have observed 
mother-child interactions (Kamil and Radin, 1967; Walters, Connor, and 
Zunich, 1964) This pattern of maternal behavior is also related to a 
wider cluster of attitudes and behaviors observed in our structured in- 
teraction situations The types of regulatory behavior used by the 
mother are related to other features of her attitudes and behavior, 

This Is to be expected, if the postulated linkages between social struc- 
ture and behavior exist 
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Relationship of Maternal Control Strategies 
to Other Maternal Behavior 

An examination of the correlations between the control measures 
and other maternal behavior provides a context In which the control 
measures may be more completely understood The correlations are shown 
In Table IV-5 The most obvious and consistent pattern observed In 
these correlations Is that the Status-normative scores, as contrasted 
with Personal-subjective and Instructive scores, are correlated in op- 
posite directions with all variables.. This phenomenon Is due In part 
to the negative correlations obtained between the two types of control 
strategies Correlations among the control strategies are, however, 
moderate, (Across tasks, they range from ,11, p> 05, to 32, p < -01; 
although all are In the expected direction, only half of the correla- 
tions across tasks are significant at p^ 05* It Is only within tasks 
that highly significant correlations occur, due In large part to the 
use of percentages which preclude independence of scores,) 

Significant correlations were obtained between high use of status- 
normative strategies and a variety of environmental and maternal atti- 
tude variables; physical crowding, limited availability and use of re- 
sources, few out-of-home activities for mother, and feelings of power- 
lessness and concerns with more traditional educational practices. 
Mothers who were high in use of status-normative strategies were low 
in language elaboration and IQ, showed relative lack of good teaching 
techniques in the structured interaction, and were low in positive af- 
fect toward the child both at home and during the interaction Op- 
posite relationships were obtained for mothers high In use of personal- 
subjective and instructive strategies. 



Relationship of Types of Maternal Control 
to Children's Behavior 

The rationale for ana lyz ing materna I control strategies includes the 
hypothesis that certain areas of children's behavior are related to the 
mothers' regulatory techniques. The child's responses--both interper- 
sonal and cognitive, in the sense of problem solving and manipulation of 
symbols-- which are elicited by the mother's behavior are likely to be 
pervasive, although the measuring instruments used in the project can 
indicate only a few of the patterns associated with maternal control. 
Estimated by our measures, the effects of a given style of maternal be- 
havior upon the child are not likely to be specific because the mater- 
nal behavior involved is complex; the control strategies of mothers are 
a mixture of different appeals expressed in a variety of contexts,, How- 
ever, in comparison with mothers who use subjective, person-oriented 
appeals or rationales, the general effect of the imperative or normative 
strategy, with its typically more restricted linguistic code, is to de- 
press the child's tendency to engage In reflective, thoughtful activity, 
and to discourage verbal mediation and facility, In addition, the re- 
lationships children establfsh with other adults (eg,, testers, 
teachers) apparently reflect the type of interpersonal relationship 
that grows out of the mother's behavior. 



O 

ERIC 



Correlations Between Control Strategies and Other Maternal and Environmental Variables* 
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An examination of the correlations between types of regulatory be- 
havior and children's performance (Tables IV-6 and IV-7) shows that a 
tendency for mothers to use status-normative regulatory techniques was 
associated with low performance In several areas. First, there was a 
significant negative correlation between Imperative responses on First 
Day protocols and the children's Stanford-Blnet IQs. Imperative re- 
sponses were also correlated negatively with the child's performance on 
the block sorting task, as Indicated by both total score and the child's 
ability to give correct verbal responses (labels)- The child's perfor- 
mance on the Sigel Sort I ng ‘Task was also related to maternal preference 
for imperative or normative-based control t with children of high Imper- 
ative mothers giving relatively more nonverbal responses and fewer 
scorable responses 



TABLE IV-6 

Correlation Between Mother's Use of Status-normative Strategies 
and Measures of Children's Performance 





First Day 


First Day 


Mastery 


School 

*, P00 p 




1 mperat [ ve 


Status 


Status 


Status 


Total score (block sort i ng) 


-.30 


-,22 


-,24 


--27 


Use of correct labels 
(block sorting) 


-JO 


-.24 


-,22 


-J3 


Sigel: scorable responses 


-.24 


- , 20 


-, 20 


-.28 


Sigel: nonverbal responses 


>34 


JO 


■ 17 


>19 


Binet IQ 


-.48 


-..41 


-42 


-.40 


Optimal behavior during 
testing (Binet) 


-17 


- 09 


-, 1 1 


1 

O 

KD 


Non-meani ngf u 1 block 

placement (block sorting) 


20 


-17 


>23 


.14 



p < 05 when 16; p < .01 when £^^,21, 



The relationship between the child's performance and status- 
normative responses on both the School-Peer and Mastery measures follows 
a generally similar pattern, even though the correlations between Imper- 
ative (First Day) and Status scores were not high (>26 for School-Peer, 
.30 for Mastery Situations). 

Maternal behavior which relied more on rationales or appeals to 
personal-subjective considerations generally showed a relationship to 
children's performance in an opposite direction from the imperative 
measures. These more complex appeals show positive correlation with 
performance on the block sorting task, the Sigel sorting task, and the 
Stanford-B i net (Table IV-7)- 
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TABLE IV-7 



Correlations Between Mother's Use of Persona 1 -subject I ve 
and Instructive Strategies and 
Measures of Children's Performance* 





Mastery 


School-Peer 


Fi rst Oay 




Person 


Person 


Instructive 


Total score (block sorting) 
Use of correct labels 
(block sorting) 

Sigel; scorable responses 
Sigel; nonverbal responses 
Binet IQ 

Optima) behavior during 


. 17 

.22 

,16 

-.07 

.24 

. 14 


.17 

.20 

23 

-.12 

,21 

.06 


.30 

.25 

.13 
- , 16 
.17 

.21 


testing (Binet) 


Non-mean I ng fu 1 block 

placement (block sorting) 


-.21 


-.22 


-.12 


* p<,05 when t, 16: 


p<.01 when 


r* -*.21. 





Summary and Conclusions 

Maternal responses to open-ended and semi s tructu red questions deal 
Ingwith hypothetical situations involving their four-year-old children 
were analyzed for the type of maneuvers used by the mother to regulate 
the child's behavior. Three types of control strategies had been postu 
lated to be important to the child's cognitive development: status- 

normative, personal -subject ive, and cognitive-rational. The first two 
occurred with sufficient frequency in maternal responses to permit 
scoring for relative use of one or the other. The latter type of stra- 
tegy, an appeal to logical arguments and future consequences of behav- 
ior, occurred only rarely, but a related type of response, in which the 
mother provided a rationale for her demands, was obtained from one of 
the measures administered. 

Social status differences were found In relative use of the two 
control strategies: middle-class mothers tended to use a much smaller 

percentage of status-normaci ve statements and a larger percentage of 
persona 1 -subject i ve statements than did mothers in any of the three 
working-class groups. And middle-class mothers tended to use a greater 
percentage of Instructive responses than did working-class mothers.. 
Differences were significant only for contrasts between middle- and 
working-class mothers. The difference in sheer numbef of status- 
normative statements was not striking, the major difference between 
middle- and working-class mothers being whether their demands for obe- 
dience were tempered with explanations and personal appeals. Middle- 
class mothers tended, on the average, to offer an Instructive statement 
for every two absolute commands, while working-class mothers gave from 
ten to twenty-eight times as many absolute commands as Instructives 
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These social status differences are highlighted by examining the 
relationship of maternal control strategies to other variables: use of 

status-normative appeals is significantly associated with a number of 
variables, including low availability and use of home resources, crowd- 
ing, lack of out-of-home activities for mother, and maternal feelings 
of powerlessness Use of personal-subjective and Instructive strate- 
gies is correlated In the opposite direction with these variables, 
these strategies are associated with high availability and use of re- 
sources, with fewer children per adult and more rooms per person, with 
maternal activities outside of the home, and with positive attitudes 
toward education and her life. 

The different types of control strategies are related to perfor- 
mance measures In similar fashion: mothers who tend to use status- 

normative responses, as contrasted with those high in use of personal- 
subjective and Instructive strategies, tend to be low in language 
elaboration and verbal IQ, and to use relatively poor teaching tech- 
niques--both cognitive and affect I ve-- i n interaction with their 
chi Idren* 

Maternal control strategies are related to the child's performance, 
both cognitive and behavioral, on the block sorting task, Sigel sorting 
task, and Stanford-Blnet , Typically, maternal use of status-normative 
svrategles Is associated with poor performance, while use of personal- 
subjective and Instructive strategies is associated with a high level 
of performance on these tasks. 

The correlations of control strategies with children's performance 
were consistent in direction and degree, and present a picture of rela- 
tionships congruent with that postulated to exist between maternal be- 
havior and children's cognitive and behavioral performance. These re- 
sults argue for the importance of including control strategies among 
measures of maternal behavior In any analysis of the influence of early 
experience on the development of cognitive processes in young children- 
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CHAPTER V 

MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION 



In families of our study, the mother Is the major socializing 
agent for her preschool child. Consequently, she continually functions 
as a teacher in their everyday Interactions, whether or not she Is 
aware of her teaching role. Much of the Implicit curriculum to which 
the child is exposed In his preschool years is conveyed by the commun- 
ications he receives from his mother. 

Mother-child communication Is, of course, an extremely complex 
activity, and it may be investigated fruitfully from a variety of 
approaches. The data In the preceding chapter, for example, are based 
on the free responses given by the mothers to questions about how they 
would' handle hypothetical socialization problems. The responses of the 
mothers to the intervi ew quest ions yield important information about 
the control strategies they use in socializing their children, so that 
the interview method is appropriate for the study of that aspect of 
mother-child communication. In the present chapter we will utilize 
Information-processing theory to focus on the communication process 
itself, as observed in structured mother-child interaction situations 
designed specifically for this aspect of the research. 

As the previous chapter has shown, mothers react differently to 
comparable socialization situations, attaching different meanings to 
them and consequently contrasting with one another in their responses 
to their children- However, even when two mothers react in the same 
way in attempting to commun i cate the same message to their children, 
they may still differ in their communication behavior and consequently 
have differential effects upon their children. These kinds of differ- 
ences may be said to be in the process or methods of communication, 
rather than in the aims or c ontent , In order to compare mothers In 
this aspect of communication behavior, it is necessary to eliminate 
differences in the aims of communication so that each mother attempts 
to teach the same content to her child. The mother-child interaction 
situations used in our research were designed precisely for this pur- 
pose: they were structured so that the information to be conveyed to 

the child was constant for all subjects, but each mother was free to 
use any means or techniques she des i red in attempting to convey it. 

The interaction revealed striking differences in the way mothers 
attempted to teach the same basic message or skill to their children 
and in their relative success in doing so, In attempting to account 
for these differences, we have examined a number of maternal teaching 
variables including language (variety, organization, and relevance), 
motivation techniques (methods used in attempting to get the child to 
want to learn or to be prepared to learn), ability to interpret the 
child's responses; and success v in giving appropriate feedback in re- 
action to those responses. Effects observed in the children were also 
measured and were analyzed in relationship to the various maternal 
variables,, These data will be discussed in the present chapter, and 
the argument will be developed that differences among mothers in these 
teaching variables not only affect the degree to which the children 
learn the intended message or meaning, but also affect their motivation 
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in the learning situation and the kinds of learning strategies or habits 
they develop. Although some of the latter kinds of effects may be ex- 
traneous or even antithetical to a mother's intent as she teaches her 
child, they may occur as direct reactions to the way in which she 
1 eac hes . 

In any situation involving communication between two human beings, 
the problem of congruence of meaning may arise. The sender of a message 
must attempt to communicate the meaning which he intends through a va- 
riety of language media. Since such media are limited, the receiver 
does not always get a congruent message, and often a feedback chain or 
a series of reactive responses must be initiated until gradually, through 
a series of successive approximations, congruence of meaning is achieved. 

When failures in communication occur and repeated attempts by the 
sender do not result in the receiver's attaining the desired meaning, 
frustration or other undesirable affective states may appear and inter- 
fere with the interaction. In the case of a mother teaching her young 
child, the opportunities for these extraneous effects are magnified be- 
cause the child is in a strong affective relationship with the mother 
and because there is a clear-cut power differential in which the mother 
is in a position to make demands upon the child. 

This combination of differential power and high affective involve- 
ment means that mother-child interaction is not simply an impersonal 
information exchange from a sender to a receiver, but instead is an 
emotionally charged interpersonal experience in which both parties are 
deeply involved. If in addition the interaction has achievement conno- 
tations, such as when the mother is attempting to teach in a deliberate 
instruction situation and the child is expected to demonstrate learning 
by performing the skill himself or by repeating the message back to the 
mother, the affective components of the situation are further enhanced. 
The interactions used in our research were of this type. 

In the abstract, communication can be conveniently conceptualized 
in terms of variables such as clarity, efficiency, sequencing, etc. In 
communication involving a mother and her preschool child, however, the 
interpersonal and dynamic factors involved make the situation much more 
complex and difficult to conceptual ize, Because of the child's limited 
fund of experience and skills, much more depends upon the mother in 
this situation than would depend upon the communicator in an interaction 
between two average adults. The mother can be less sure that her mes- 
sages are being received in their intended meaning. Consequently, she 
must attempt to structure the situation so as to be able to gauge from 
the child's behavior or from appropriate questioning the degree to 
which he has understood and seems to be "getting the message." 

Mothers attempting to teach their children in deliberate instruc- 
tion situations differ considerably from one another in the kind of 
techniques that they use and the degree of success they achieve. This 
variety is partially due to differences in education, intelligence, 
and general experience which cause the mothers to differ in their re- 
pertoire of abilities and convmun i cat i on skills. These genera] factors 
tend to limit the range of techniques available to each mother, although 
many other factors are involved in determining the specific behavior 
which she uses in a given interaction with her child. Thus, some inter- 
correlation among separate variables is expected due to the influence of 
the general factors mentioned above, although the approach taken in this 
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research emphasizes the variability within each mother's program as 
much as it does the consistency* Consequently, the attempt has been 
made to identify and measure separately several interaction variables 
for both the mother and the child. 

Many of the maternal communication variables studied are aspects 
of information transmission or teaching. This aspect of mother-child 
communication has been given relatively little attention in previous 
research, but it is a primary *ocus of the present investigation. The 
mothers were coded on such variables as language specificity, complete- 
ness and clarity of presentation, and the sequential ordering of mes- 
sages and concepts presented. Other aspects of information trans- 
mission involve the mothers' attempts to obtain feedback from the chil- 
dren and their own subsequent confirmatory or corrective feedback. In 
seeking feedback, the mothers may differ in their timing of feedback 
requests and also In the type of response requested (performance vs, 
process, physical movement vs, verbal response), while their confirm- 
atory and corrective responses to the children may differ in frequency 
(amount of confirmation and negation), tone or direction (emphasis on 
reward of correct responses vs, punishment of errors), and specificity 
( i nformat i ona 1 content) . 

In addition to the i nformat i on- t ransml ss i on aspects just de- 
scribed, the behavior of mothers will also differ in the affect i ve 
sphere. Maternal variables in the latter area have been more widely 
studied in previous research. Several reviews and factor analytic 
studies (Becker, 1964; Milton, 1958, Schaeffer and Bell, 1955), using 
sets of data that included a large number of maternal variables, have 
suggested that much of the variance of maternal behavior is subsumed 
under two orthogonal factors or dimensions. These factors, which 
have been of very similar composition in the separate studies, are 
usually referred to as warmth ( love-hos t i 1 i ty) and control (autonomy- 
control). Maternal behavior in these two areas is also studied in the 
present research, although the approach adopted here differs from pre- 
vious studies in two ways. First, previous studies have ordinarily 
been based on mother-child interaction in an unstructured, free play 
situation. Our mother-child interactions were deliberate instruction 
situations in which the mother had to exercise considerable control 
over the child's behavior and in which constant face-to-face inter- 
action was likely to increase the general intensity of affect. Con- 
sequently, the terms warmth and contro l in these interaction situations 
do not have quite the same meaning as They do when applied to general 
parental behavior in the home. The second major consideration differ- 
entiating the present research from earlier ones is our emphasis on 
the information-aspects of the mothers' communication. In effect, we 
are adding a third major dimension of maternal behavior, studying it 
not only in its own right but in its i nteract i on wi th the factors pre- 
viously mentionedr Thus maternal control is not merely a matter of 
permissiveness vs, strictness; it is approached as a complex factor 
which includes aspects both quantitative (to what degree does the moth- 
er obtain compliance with her wishes?) and qualitative (what methods 
does she use in attempting to do so?). In the teaching situation, the 
mother must usually do more than obtain compliance by controlling the 
child in the usual narrow sense of the word; she must instill a posi- 
tive attitude of cooperation and interest in learning. She must 
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motivate rather than merely control the child, and much 
plished through behavior more closely identi f ied wl th irfo 
mission and warmth than through control as it Is t rad i t 

In the realm of maternal warmth, tfv 
ion raises the question of the degree lo 
affective responses to the child's achic 
The affective responses of some mot he i s 



the coercive sense 
I ns t ruct i on s i tua t 
mother relates her 
learning the task, 
children may vary little from situation to situation, whi 
ers may vary their affective response to the child accord 
cess and cooperation- Affective responses may also have 
transmission aspects, since a given expiession of warmth 
may also provide information (feedback) and reinforcement 
lows the task response of the child- 

important differences also occur among the children 
as intelligence, interest In learning, and attention sp 
ferences among the children in their readiness for the 
factors appearing during the task itself affect the sp 
ness with which the child is able to learn it* In some 
Ing will be retarded or negated by the appearance of u 
tlonal or attltudinal states. Some children may be Ofiui 
toward minimizing or avoiding failure, rather than toward 
learn the task material. Frequently this will produce 
respondence or congruence between the children's perfor 
sponses) and the degree to which they have actually It 
and are able to generalize it to a new situation (unde 
process). In other children fear of failure may lead 
hlbltlon and attempts to escape or avoid the situation 
Still other children may find the task so unrewarding T 
It, refusing to cooperate with the mother by listening 
and responding when she requests It, 



ills is accom- 
ation trans- 
!y used in 
) i berate 
whi ch the 
vement in 
toward their 



I e other moth- 
i ng to hi s suc- 
I nformation- 
o* nos t i I J ty 
en it fol- 

f actors such 
ike for dif- 
and other 
j complete- 
dren learn- 
sble emo- 
v , y p r i ma r i t y 
striving to 
of cor- 
(overt re- 
the task 
cogni t I ve 
onsc i n- 
t he r , 
ey res 1 st 
teaching 



Procedures 

Oat a were gathered through the observation and re of spe- 

cially designed mother-chi Id Interaction situations. m»cv ^ parate 
situations were used. These Included a relatively easy cognitive sort- 
ing task, a more difficult sorting task, and a task Involving the copy- 
ing of geometric designs. The tasks required each mother to teach the 
same content but allowed her complete freedom of time and method. The 
Interactions were observed and tape recorded, and the transcripts were 
analyzed Intensively to measure the mother's teaching and the child's 
learning. 

Typescripts from these recorded interactions provided a rich 
source of data for the measurement of motivation techniques used by the 
mothers, their completeness and specificity In transmitting the basic 
I nformat Ion which the child had to learn, the kinds of feedback they 
sought from the child In order to judge his learning, and their ability 
to Interpret the child's needs correctly and react to his behavior 
appropriately. At the same time the child's learning could be gauged 
from his task performance during the teaching session and from tests 
administered immediately afterwards. In addition, the behavior of the 
child could be evaluated for the presence of various undesirable 
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behaviors interfering with learning or with the development of optimal 
attitudes toward the learning situation. 

In the two cognitive sorting tasks the mothers were asked to teach 
their children to sort objects in specific ways and to explain the 
sorting principles or reasons for the resultant groupings. The first 
was a toy sorting task involving trucks, spoons, and chairs, each re- 
presented in three colors (red, yellow, and green). The mother's 
task was to teach her child to divide the toys into three groups by 
each criterion, kind of toy and color , and to be able to verbalize »he 
reasons for these groupings ("These are all chairs," "These are the 
same color ," etc. ) . 

The next task was a more di ff i cult block sort i ng task i n which 
the mothers had to teach the children how to sort blocks into four 
groups using two criteria simultaneously. The blocks differed accord- 
ing to four attributes: color (red, yellow, green, and blue), shape 

(rectangular or circular cross-section), height (tall or short), and 
mark (X or 0 painted on top of the block). The children were to learn 
to group together blocks which were the same height and were marked 
with the same mark end to explain the reasons for these groupings. 

This required the formation of four groups of blocks, each of which 
was internally consistent on the two criterion variables but not on 
the other two variables. The four groups were composed of tall blocks 
marked X, short blocks marked X_, tall blocks marked 0, and short 
blocks marked 0., respectively. - 

The mother was taught each of the sorting tasks while the child 
was out of the room and then, after she had learned it, was instructed 
to teach the child to sort the blocks correctly and to verbal i?e the 
sorting principle. The mothers were oriented to the task with a method 
developed to avoid suggesting particular teaching methods or termi- 
nology. They were allowed to use whatever labels they verbalized 
spontaneously whi le being taught the task ("0," "circle," "zero," 
"goose-egg," etc.). Task teaching was continued to overlearning criteria 
to Insure that the mother knew the task and was not likely to become 
confused later when teaching the child. 

The difficulty levels of the tasks were such that appropriate and 
useful interaction could be obtained from the entire range of subjects. 
Although there were differences among the children In their degree of 
faml 1 tart ty wl th the task materials and In their repertoire of labels 
for the attributes Involved, the tasks themselves--sorting Into groups 
and explaining the sorting prlnclples--were unfamiliar to all subjects. 

The task facing each mother was the same: to teach the child to 

sort the toys appropriately and to explain the reasons behind the sort- 
ing. However, each mother entered the situation with her own unique 
background and approach to the task and with a particular history of 
Interaction with her own child. The Instructions given to the mother 
served only to set her goal--to tell her what she was to achieve. The 
means of achieving that goal, the way In which she taught the task to 
the child, was left entirely up to her. 

The mother's ability to communicate specific meanings was crucial 
In these two tasks, since the child knew nothing about them and had to 
depend entirely upon the messages he received from her. This placed a 
considerable burden on the mothers since their task was clearly defined 
but the way In which they were supposed to go about It was not, and 
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since they could expect little help from their children, at least in the 
beginning. It was clearly up to the mother to engage the child's in- 
terest in the task and to impart the information that he needed to know 
in order for him to participate more actively. Because the child could 
not participate actively and intelligently until he had acquired a cer- 
tain amount of task-relevant information from the mother, the mother's 
communication skills were of crucial importance in these cognitive 
sorting tasks. 

Many mothers' teaching was poorly organized or incomplete during 
this crucial period of introduction of basic information, so that their 
children participated only in a passive way or else began to resist the 
task early, in these dyads the interaction was for the most part one- 
way--from mother to child. The mother kept attempting to get desired 
responses from the child but met with little or no success. Other 
mothers who were able to transmit the necessary basic information to 
their children early in the task usually settled into a more balanced 
or complementary interaction in which the child participated more ac- 
tively, asked questions, made relevant comments, and generally showed 
evidence of self-motivation. 

On the third interaction task, the child could learn to participle 
actively much more quickly, so that the affective and control aspects of 
communication assumed a relatively greater importance with respect to 
the information-transmission aspects. On this task the mother and child 
cooperated in copying geometric designs with an " Etch-a-Sketch ," a com- 
mercially available toy. The Etch-a-Sketch consists of a five-by-seven 
Inch screen situated above two knobs which are used to make lines on 
the screen. Onu of the knobs controls vertical movement of the line on 
the screen (turn clockwise to make the line go down, counter-clockwi se 
to make the line go up), and the other knob controls the horizontal 
movement of the line (turn clockwise to go to the right, counter- 
clockwise to go to the left). During the Interaction session the mother 
and child had to take turns making successive individual line segments 
of the designs, each using only the knob assigned. In order to copy the 
designs pijperly, the mother had to Instruct the child to move the knob 
In the correct direction (clockwise or counter-clockwise) on each turn, 
and to stop when the proper line length was reached. She was allowed 
to direct her child as specifically as she wished as long as she did 
not actually make his line for him. The task, therefore, placed a pre- 
mium on fore-planning and precision of movement so that the mother was 
forced to exercise continued tight control over her child. 

The mother was allowed to attempt each design as many times as she 
desired, stopping when she and her child produced a copy which "satis- 
fied" her. Thus, all three tasks forced the mother to assume responsi- 
bility for setting the standards of excellence which she Imposed upon 
herself and her child. In the two cognitive sorting tasks, It was she 
who was to decide when to stop teaching, and In the Etch-a-Sketch task, 
It was she who was to decide when to accept a given design and go on 
to the next one. 

The Etch-a-Sketch task contained an additional element which served 
to Increase the pressure upon the mother to maintain constant control 
over her child. In contrast to the sorting tasks, the responses of the 
child on the Etch-a-Sketch task were Irreparable; that Is, once a line 
was made, there was no way to erase It. If the child started off In 
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the wrong direction or continued making his line too far, a short pro- 
jec ion or "tail" would extend from a corner of the figure so that the 
copy did not match the design model. Once such a mistake was made, 
there was no way to erase or eliminate the unwanted projection; the 
mother had to either continue with an imperfect figure or get a new 
board and start all over again on the same figure. Thus, although the 
information to be transmitted to the child was relatively limited and 
the responses required of him were relatively simple, at least in the 
abstract, the heavy premium placed on accuracy and care made the task 
much more difficult than it may have first appeared. 

Each of the three tasks yielded a score by which the subjects' 
performance could be scaled. For the two cognitive sorting tasks, 
scores were based on the results of tests given the child after the 
mother finished her teaching program. Each test required the child to 
repeat the task, except that now the mother could not help him. For 
the toy sorting task, he was asked to sort the toys in the two ways 
that his mother had shown him and to explain the reasons for sorting 
the toys as he did. For the block sorting task, the test was con- 
ducted by giving the child two new blocks that he had not previously 
seen and asking him to place the blocks in the correct groups and to 
explain the reasons for grouping them. For both tests the scores 
range from zero (failure to place either block correctly or to sort 
by either sort correctly) to six (both sorts correctly done and fully 
explained) . 

On the Etch-a-Sketch task, the subjects' productions were traced 
and later scored. Scoring was accomplished by measuring discrepancies 
between the traced productions and the original models, deducting 
points both for extraneous line projections (tails) and for deviations 
in line length which exceeded predetermined specifications (see Appen- 
dix G for full description of scoring procedure). The maximum score 
was fifty points, equal to the total number of lines In the five 
figures combined. The subjects' scores for their best attempts at 
each design (the one that yielded the highest score) were summed to 
attain a single score--the "oest possible" score. 

To preserve the interaction data for detailed analysis, the ver- 
balizations of each mother and child were tape recorded and their 
nonverbal behavior was recorded by an observer watching through a 
one-way window. The two tape recordings (subjects' verbalizations and 
observer's description) were then transcribed and used in combination 
to form a single data bank for analysis. The data to be discussed were 
derived by applying rating scales and coding category systems to the 
typescripts from these Interactions, Typescripts were identified by 
code number so that raters knew only the sex of the child. The names, 
social class membership, Intelligence test scores, and other pertinent 
data on the subjects were unknown to them. By appropriately coordinat- 
ing the two transcripts, raters could reconstruct the Interaction, 
placing each verbalization In context with the nonverbal behavior. The 
observer's descriptions Included essentially all attempts to communi- 
cate through expression or gesture and all contact between mother and 
child as well as all contact with the task materials. This method of 
data col lect Ion was cuitJbersome and expensive, but it had the advantage 
of yielding a permanent body of raw data which could be subjected to 
an exhaustive coding analysis. 
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The analysis of mother-child interaction presented below is based 
on data from the block sorting task and the Etch-a-Sketch task. The 
toy sorting task was not analyzed because it is structurally similar to 
the block sorting task but somewhat less useful as an instrument for 
eliciting a wide range of maternal teaching behavior. It served im- 
portant functions, however, in acclimating the subjects to cognitive 
sorting tasks and In allowing the mothers to establish a routine in 
their approach to teaching. It was the first interaction task completed 
by each pair of subjects and was immediately followed by the block 
sorting task. The Etch-a-Sketch task was administered later in the 
session. (See Appendices G, H, and I for complete instructions for 
each task and for the scoring and coding systems used.) 

The block sorting task was analyzed exhaustively by a variety of 
coding and rating categories. One coding system involved analyzing the 
task by individual message units (essentially clauses) and obtaining 
the frequencies of each type of message utilized. Maternal message 
categories Included informing, motivating, controlling, requesting 
feedback, affirmative response to correct responses of the child, and 
negative responses to errors by the child. Child categories included 
passive listening, correct and incorrect verbal responses and block 
placements, and several categories reflecting disinterest or resistance 
to the task. This coding system provided measures of the relative fre- 
quencies of these various categories in each interaction session. A 
second coding system focused on the task-specific message units, with 
particular reference to their content specificity and to their sequenc- 
ing with respect to one another and to the actions of the child. The 
children were also coded for presence or absence of certain behaviors 
which are associated with failure to properly learn the task. In addi- 
tion to the coding analyses, global ratings of maternal warmth and 
monitoring behavior and of child cooperation were also made. Many of 
the same variables also were assessed in the Etch-a-Sketch task, although 
an exhaustive coding analysis was not necessary because of the more 
simple and repetitive nature of the task responses in that interaction. 



Analysis of Mother-Child Interaction: Selection of Variables 

In considering the communication aspects of the teaching interac- 
tions, It Is useful to explore the analogy between the mother's task in 
teaching the child to sort blocks and the task of a programmer who is 
attempting to Instruct a machine to sort a deck of punched cards into 
several sub-decks. Both the similarities and the differences involved 
are Instructive and help form a framework for understanding the mother- 
child communication system. 

The programmer's Job may be generally described in the following 
manner. He must first read information to the mac'iine. That is, he 
must tell the machine which columns on the card to attend to and retain 
as basic information. In this respect, the cards and the blocks are 
analogous in that both are units or entities which have many different 
attributes, only some of which are relevant to the task at hand. In 
the reading-in process, the programmer tells the machine, as the mother 
must tell the child, which attributes are to be attended to. Once the 
Information Is read In, the programmer must Instruct the machine to 
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the fundamental differences between the child and the machine which make 
human communication so much more complex. As long as the programmer re- 
stricts lil s communication to symbols acceptable to the machine, the re- 
sponse of the machine will be completely predictable and controllable. 
The information and operations available to the machine are known to the 
programmer and controlled by him, and they will remain in the machine 
as long as the programmer desires. This is not necessarily true of a 
mother's teaching messages, even when they are completely unambiguous, 
specific, and efficient, because the mother-child system is much more 
open and the child is not restricted to one or a few known responses to 
a given message. Instead of merely receiving the message as intended, 
the child may pretend to understand it when he does not, fail to re- 
ceive it altogether for lack of attention, receive only a portion of it 
or a distortion into a related but nevertheless d’fferent message, re- 
act to it with a chain of responses leading farther and farther away 
from the task at hand, or produce some other unintended and possibly 
undesirable response. 

Even though the child's capacity for perception, symbolization, 
and memory is Infinitely greater than that of any machine, the dynamic 
factors In human communication (competing Internal and external stimuli, 
motivational states, and other subjective states which affect perception 
and registration of stimuli) make the mother's task much more compli- 
cated than that of the programmer, even for the transmission of a 
simple message, The mother cannot merely assume that her message has 
been properly received, even though she may have encoded it with pro- 
per symbols and specificity, if she wishes to be sure that the child 
has understood her, she must get feedback from him; she must ask him to 
repeat the message back to her or to produce the responses that will 
allow her to determine whether or not he received the message. 

The latter type of feedback request corresponds to the programmer's 
request for operations upon the data. Here again specificity is a key 
factor, since even though the data may be properly read in, both the 
child and the machine may fall to perform the desired operation if the 
instructions are not unambiguously clear. When the desired result is 
not obtained, the difficulty In the program must be sought out and cor- 
rected. This Is usually a much more difficult and complex task for the 
mother than for the programmer, since the programmer knows exactly what 
data and instructions are In the machine The mother does not have 
this advantage, partly because the Input perceived and retained by the 
child may not be congruent with that intended by the mother, and partly 
because the mother must depend upon her own memory to review her pro- 
gram (and here dynamic factors In the mother become an additional com- 
plicating factor). 

The net result of all these factors is that Interpersonal communi- 
cation is much more complex and much less predictable than the communi- 
cation between programmer and machine. When things go well and there 
Is no I ntei ference, an equivalent message can be communicated much more 
quickly and efficiently from mother to child than from programmer to 
machine. When breakdowns occur In human communication , however, isola- 
tion of the causal factors can be a long, slow process which may lead 
to the emergence of many unintended messages and meanings. Sometimes 
these may be neutral or even desirable, such as when the child learns 
more than he might have otherwise. 
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sort the cards according to the desired scheme. In the machine, this 
would ordinarily be a two-step process in which the machine would be 
instructed first to select according to one column representirg a 
variable and then to sub-sort the two groups into four groups, using 
the second column as the basis for separation. Since the machine is 
highly predictable and circumscribed in its operations, the situation 
approaches a closed system as opposed to the highly open and unpredict- 
able system of mother-child communication. Nevertheless, communica- 
tion difficulties can and do occur. During the read-ln process the 
programmer may use a symbol (analogous to maternal language) which the 
machine Is not equipped to receive or understand. If this occurs, the 
Information will not be properly read in and the programmer must change 
his program to fit into a symbol system which the machine is equipped 
to receive. The analogous situation occurs In mother-child interaction 
when the mother uses a word or phrase which the child does not under- 
stand. 

A similar difficulty can occur in the operations aspect of the 
program, which must be written in such a way that the machine is in- 
structed to do only those things which it Is designed to do. Should 
the programmer request operations the machine Is not equipped to do, 
the machine will be unable to act. 

Even If the programmer avoids using symbols or calling for oper- 
ations that the machine is not equipped to handle, he may still fail 
to achieve his desired purpose If his program is not specific enough. 
Specificity must be such that the machine will carry out only the de- 
sired program, adding or subtracting nothing. Errors may occur for 
such reasons as failure to specify how many cards are to be read, 
failure to specify screening codes if some cards are not to be in- 
cluded In the operation, and failure to give each different variable 
a unique label. The function of specificity here Is to close the sys- 
tem completely. When the information to be read into the machine is 
precisely circumscribed and coded with mutually exclusive unique la- 
bels, and when each successive program operation Is unambiguous 1y 
charted, the machine is prepared to carry out the desired operation. 

Insofar as the capacity of the child to receive communication 
parallels that of the machine, the mother's teaching task parallels 
that of the programmer. In order to successfully teach a cognitive 
sorting task, she must first "read In" the necessary basic Information. 
In the case of the block sorting task It is the relevant attributes of 
the block--the height (tall or short) and the marks (X or 0) . Like 
the machine, the child will not properly process the data unless the 
mother uses terms that the child can understand and presents the in- 
formation In such specific language that her message Is unambiguous. 
Unlike the machine, however, the child will not necessarily give no- 
tice If he falls to understand the mother's message. He may even nod 
his head and give other cues suggesting that he has understood when in 
fact he has not. In addition, even in cases where the message Is spe- 
cifically and properly coded and is understood In Its Intended meaning, 
with the passage of time the message may be distorted or altogether 
deleted through the processes of retroactive inhibition or simple 
forgetting. 

These two potential difficulties In mother-child communication 
(undetected failure of registration and memory failure) ate facets of 
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Often, however, the effects of communications breakdowns are un- 
desirable, The most obvious one is communication failure: the child 

does not learn' the intended message. However, since human beinqs are 
dynamic organisms in which events occurring in one sub-system c*.n affect 
events occurring in others, ’nadequacies in maternal communication may 
have more far-reaching effects. Prolonged difficulty in communication 
is likely to lead to frustration of both the mother and the child and, 
if the child is asked to respond, Is likely to increase the rate of 
failures. This in turn can lead to the emergence of inhibition and 
resistance in the immediate situation and, by generalization, to the 
development of maladaptive attitudes and values toward learning in 
general , 

The above discussion takes into account only those maternal be- 
haviors that parallel the actions of a programmer dealing with a ma- 
chine (l.e., information transmission). Other factors exist in mother- 
child interaction which further increase the complexity and heighten 
the potential for varied outcomes. These reside in the fact that the 
mother and child have shared a common history of dynamic interaction 
and have built up a set of habits and expectations regarding each other. 
Consequently, mother-child interaction involves more than simple infor- 
mation transmission. The mother will have to engage and sustain the 
child's motivation for the task, and she may react to his task responses 
with reinforcing affirmation and negation. These maternal activities 
have some information transmission functions, but they also have impor- 
tant affective elements and Introduce the dimensions of love-hostility 
and autonomy-control. 

The effect of these variables, which do not exist in the pro- 
grammer's situation, is to vastly multiply the range of possible out- 
comes. A programmer might become highly ego-involved and emotionally 
aroused when trying to get a machine to accept and run his program, 
but none of these emotional behaviors will in any way affect the ma- 
chine. The structure built into that system requires that he respond 
to the machine with information and corrective feedback. There is 
nothing he can do to change the machine? he can only change his own be- 
havior to conform to the needs of the machine. The mother has this same 
option open to her, but In addition she may attempt to change the child. 
Sometimes this may facilitate communication and lead to quicker or more 
complete learning. At other times, however, It may lead to the emer- 
gence of undesired and maladaptive responses in the child, sometimes 
proceeding to the point where communication of the Intended message be- 
comes difficult or even Impossible, 

The preceding Ideas on Interpersonal communication were applied to 
the mother-child Interaction situations as guides to the selection of 
variables for Investigation. For the mothers, attention was concen- 
trated on transmission of task-specific Information, affective responses 
to the chtldren, and techniques used to elicit or compel the coopera- 
tion of the children. Data on the children included measures of learn- 
ing, both task-specific performances within the teaching part of the 
Interaction and post-task test scores, measures of attention and coop- 
eration, and measures of response process Indicating the presence of 
undesirable coping strategies. The data to be discussed are derived 
primarily from the analysis of the block sorting task, although some 
measures from the Ftch-a-Sketch task are also included. 
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Some global ratings were used, but most of the measures are per- 
centage scores reflecting the frequency of occurrence of specific be- 
havior units. Many of the variables are factor scores which combine 
several interrelated frequency measures. Many of the maternal measures 
are addressed to the same general variable (specificity of teaching), 
but apply only to maternal behavior in specific sub-parts of the task 
(orientation, pre-response instructions, feedback following correct 
placements, feedback following errors, etc.). These distinctions were 
made because differences among the children in cooperation and learn- 
ing success meant that each mother faced a different and unique set of 
specific situations when teaching, even though all had the same general 
task to teach. Separate measurement of sub-parts allows comparability 
of mothers who are facing the same teaching situation (such as correct- 
ing errors), even though one mother may face the particular situation 
many more times than another. In this manner, differences among the 
children in cooperation and learning success are neutralized, and the 
maternal measures reflect the mother's average quality of performance 
in specific sub-parts of her task rather than the relative amount of 
time spent in that sub-part. 



Measures of Maternal Teaching Specificity 

The information-transmission aspects of maternal teaching were 
evaluated for specificity (clarity and precision in specifying the in- 
tended meaning). Specificity Is construed as a continuous variable, 
having both verbal and nonverbal aspects, which is present in all com- 
munication. In our mother-child Interaction situations, it may be 
viewed as a statement of probability reflecting the likelihood that the 
child will perceive the meaning intended by his mother in a given com- 
munication (or, if materral intent is ignored, the likelihood that the 
child will comprehend the full implications of the message and be able 
to apply them to the task at hand). Different degrees of specificity 
in both verbal and nonverbal aspects are shown In the following series 
of examples, all of which are possible maternal responses to a mistake 
in block placement by the child: 

1. "That’s not right," 

2. "What about the mark?" 

3. "No, those are 0 and that’s an X," 

4. (Mother retrieves block and points to mark:) "No, this has 
an 0 - . . see? You have to find some more with 6." 

5. (MoTher points back and forth between the erroneously placed 
block and the other blocks In the group:) "No, see . . . 
this one Is an 0 and those have 

6 . (Mother points Fack and forth between the erroneously placed 
block and the other blocks In the group:) "No, see, this 
has £ and these have £. We don't want to mix up the 0's and 
the £'s, so you'll have to put this block where there are 
some other blocks that have 0 on them, too." 

The above examples are hierarchically arranged in order of in- 
creasing specificity. In the verbal sphere, they range from failure to 
mention the relevant attributes to verbalization of the general cate- 
gory (mark), to verbalization of the mark specific to the block In 
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question (0) , to an explicit statement connecting the specifically 
verbalized mark to the sorting principle, paralleling this increasing 
verbal specificity is a progression of nonverbal behaviors. These 
range from failure to supplement the verbal message with any nonverbal 
accompaniment, to pointing back and forth between adjacent blocks in 
order to visually emphasize the contrast in marks. 

These two aspects of specificity may be conveniently described as 
"labeling" and "focusing." Label i nq refers to the mother's supplying 
a verbal referent for the relevant attributes of the block, and focus - 
i ng refers to supplemental nonverbal actions which attempt to focus 
the child's attention on the relative attributes by making them more 
salient in his perceptual field. The variables below reflect the de- 
gree of specificity with which the mothers communicated task informa- 
tion. 

Orientation 

The period of task orientation was considered to extend from the 
beginning of the task until the mother first requested the child to 
place blocks by height and mark- The orientation period corresponds to 
the readlng-in phase of a programmer's job, in which the machine Is 
provided with the necessary baste Information it requires before It can 
do the desired operations. Since the mother's first placement request 
corresponds to the programmer's request for operations, this event was 
designated as the end of the orientation perio!. in many cases this 
occurred before the mother had introduced the attributes of height and 
mark or the idea of sorting into exclusive groups, so that she was re- 
ferring to data and calling for operations which had not yet been 
"programmed." 

Maternal teaching during the orientation period is represented by 
a factor score which combines six measures of the completeness and 
specificity of Information given during that time. One of these meas- 
ures was simply the time spent on orientation, representing the degree 
to which each mother emphasized this particular aspect of teaching. 
Other measures on the factor refer to the specificity with which the 
mother presented certain aspects of the task; her introduction of the 
two relevant attributes, height and mark (coded for both labeling and 
focusing), her introduction of the idea that the blocks were separately 
grouped (whether or not this fact was specifically verbalized), and 
her int oductlon of the sorting principle per se (whether or not she 
explicitly tied together the relevant attributes of the blocks and the 
act of placing them In their separate groups, as in example 6 above). 

The final orientation measure concerns the mother's use of speci- 
fic labels in outlining the general nature of the task ("Put the blocks 
together so that the blocks in each group are the same height and have 
the same mark" vs. "put the blocks together the way they go"). One 
extreme on this factor is represented by the mother whose first action 
was to hand the child a block and say, "Put this where it goes." This 
mother gave no orientation whatsoever, beginning the task wl th an Im- 
mediate request for block placement by the child. At the opposite pole 
are mothers who spent a considerable time orienting the child, intro- 
ducing the relevant attributes of height and mark with specific labels 
and with focusing behavior, and specifically articulating the 
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relationship between these attributes and the sorting principle. 

Request I ng Block Placement 

After the initial orientation period, much of the interaction was 
typically spent in asking the child to make responses and then giving 
feedback. Borne of his responses were physical (placement of blocks) 
and some verbal (naming of the attributes on the blocks and verbaliza- 
tion of the sorting principle). The measure used for the mother's 
frequency of requesting block placement is a percentage score relating 
the number of block placement requests to the total number of message 
units. 

Request I ng Labels 

This percentage score complements the previous one and reflects 
the mother's relative use of requests for verbal izat ion of labels by 
the child (either In labeling Individual blocks or in explaining the 
sorting principle). Although it was important that the child be able 
to both place and label the blocks correctly, the verbal responses were 
more crucial because they carried much more specific information. Cor- 
rect blork placement was not necessarily indicative of knowledge of the 
sorting principles, since the child could often place blocks correctly 
on a pure chcnce basis or according to some idiosyncratic sorting prin- 
ciple of his cwn, In order to be sure that the child was in fact 
attending to the relevant attributes and using them as the basis for 
his sorting responses, a mother had to seek verbal feedback by asking 
the child to produce the labels and the sorting principle. Thus, not 
only was It Important for the mother to be specific In transmitting 
Information tu her child, but It also was necessary for her to get spe- 
cific feedback from him. 

Sped f Icl ty of Instructions to the Chi Id 

The specificity of the mother's instructions (requests for feed- 
back) is represented by a factor score which combines measures from the 
block sorting and Etch-a-Sketch tasks. The various measures reflect 
the degree to which the mother used relevant verbal labels and focusing 
attempts In her Instructions to the child. For both tasks the word 
"Instructions" refers to directions given to the children prior to each 
response which describe the response the mother expects (as opposed to 
"feedback" which occurs fol I owi ng a response and In reaction to It). 

As a result, this factor refers to pre-response specificity in contrast 
to the feedback factor (to be described below) which refers to post- 
response specificity. « 

In the block sorting task, specificity was coded If the mother de* 
scribed the block to be placed ("That's a tall block with an X an it. 
Where does It go?") or the target group which the child was to seek 
("Now where Is the group that Is tall and has £?"). Speci f Icl ty was 
considered absent when the mother did not provide the specific labels 
("Now where does this one go?"). Once the child acted on the Instruc- 
tion by committing himself to a group, right or wrong, the pre-response 
period was considered ended and any subsequent discussion was scored as 
feedback. 
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In the Etch-a-Sketch task, spec! fici ty was coded if the mother 
made some attempt to tell the child which way to turn his knob or in 
which direction the line should go ("Now go up;" "Turn toward Mommy;" 
"Go like this" (demonstrating with hand motions]; "Turn the same way 
you did last time"). Spec! fici ty was considered absent if the mother 
merely indicated that the child should turn his knob without attempting 
to tell him which way to turn ("Now you turn"). 

It is assumed that each mother's goal at the above comparable in- 
stances was the same; that is, that the child should place the block 
in the correct group or that he should turn the knob in the proper 
direction. This factor score expresses the degree to which the mother 
articulated this goal in her pre-response instructions to the child 
rather than assume that the child understood her intention. 

Spec! f i ci tv of Feedback 

This factor score combines four measures of maternal feedback fol- 
lowing placement responses on the block sorting task. Specificity 
(verbalization of labels and focusing attempts) was coded if the mother 
referred to the relevant attributes of the block when correcting errors 
or reviewing the sorting principle after correct responses. When cor- 
rective feedback was specific, the reason for the error was described 
("Uo, they all have X, but this one is too big; you have to put it with 
the big X's"), Non-specific feedback did not contain this information 
("No, I t""goes here"). Spec! fici ty was coded after correct responses 
If the mother reviewed the sorting principle or elicited it by ques- 
tioning the child about his reasons for sorting. Speci f i ci ty was con- 
sidered absent If the mother merely responded with "That's right" or 
if she Immediately went on to a new response. The factor score ex- 
presses the degree to which the mother referred to the relevant attri- 
butes of the blocks In her post-response feedback. 

General Verbal Specif Icl ty 

Each mother's general verbal specificity for the task as a whole 
is reflected in her specificity Index, This Index represents the per- 
centage of task-specific statements which contain verbal labels refer- 
ring to the height or mark of the blocks. The index is described as a 
measure of verbal specificity, since focusing behaviors are not 
I ncluded. 



Measures of Maternal Affect and Control 

The variables described above are concerned primarily with the 
Information-transmission aspects of the interaction, although aspects 
of affection and control may be involved. In contrast, these latter 
variables are more prominent in the following maternal measures, al- 
though the behavior that they describe may sometimes involve trans- 
mission of task-specific Information. 

Aff I rmation/Neqat ion Balance 

This variable Involves both information-transmission and affective 
components, although its pattern of intercorrelation with other 
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variables suggests that the affective aspects are primary* The variable 
reflects the mothers immediate reactions tn the task responses of her 
child, When a child placed a block correctly or produced the proper 
label to describe a block, mothers would frequently make an initial 
confirmatory response such as "Yes 11 or M That , s right, 11 and then expand 
upon the discussion of that particular block or go on to a new block. 
Similarly, mothers would often react to incorrect responses by saying 
"No" or "That's not right," and then commence to correct the child or 
give him a new command. However, many of the childrens responses were 
not followed by these Immediate reactions of affirmation or negation. 

In these situations, the mothers would present new Information, ask the 
child a question, or give a command to go on to a new block. Neverthe- 
less, the child ordinarily knew that his response had been correct or 
incorrect. Because of their immediacy, however, affirmation and nega- 
tion responses are presumed to have a reinforcing effect and to act as 
social rewards or punishments to the child. 

The affirmation/negation Index expresses the balance between af- 
firmation and negation in each mothers Immediate reactions, weighted 
by her opportunities for each type of response. It Is a ratio score 
obtained by dividing the rate of affirmation (the number of affirmations 
following correct responses divided by the total number of correct re- 
sponses) by the total of the rate of affirmation plus the rate of nega- 
tion (the number of negations following incorrect responses divided by 
the total number of Incorrect responses). Consequently, an index of 
.50 would mean that a mother was equally likely to respond with affirma- 
tion to a correct response as she was to respond with negation when her 
child made an error. Values above .50 indicate a preference for affir- 
mation over negation, while values below ,50 Indicate the opposite 
preference. 

Prai se and Engagement 

Included on chis factor are measures of attests to engage the 
child's interest and cooperation through expressed or implied rewards 
(achievement satisfaction, mother's high positive regard, treats, or 
pleasure derived from the task itself), as well as the mother's ac- 
tual use of reward in the form of praise. Maternal reactions defined 
as "praise" were of greater intensity than the reactions previously de- 
scribed as affirmation responses. They contained gestural or expres- 
sive components which signified pleasure at the child's achievements or 
warm feelings of regard toward him In addition to the simple verbal af- 
firmation of the correctness of the response. At times they were more 
extended verbal statements of praise ("My, but you're a smart boy 
today") . 

The measures subsumed by this factor reflect the mother's tendency 
or preference in using praise and engagement techniques rather than her 
simple frequency in doing so. Consequently, a mother whose child made 
very many correct responses would not necessarily receive higher scores 
on the praise measures than a mother whose child made very few correct 
responses. Similarly, a mother with an interested, cooperative child 
Is not penalized for her relatively infrequent engagement behaviors. 

The factor is primarily an expression of the mother's use of praise and 
engagement relative to the opportunity to do so, rather than merely a 
f requency-of-use measure. 

O 
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Coerc I ve Control 

This factor subsumes measures of the mother's tendency to attempt 
to regulate the child's behavior through criticizing him personally or 
through making commands and directives which Imply punishments for 
non-compliance* The factor Is complementary to the previous one, In 
that both may apply to the same situations but represent contrasting 
maternal methods of coping with them, Behavior considered to be 
"criticism" was more Intense than simple verbal negation, paralleling 
the relationship between praise and verbal affirmation described above. 
Maternal reactions were considered to be criticism If verbal negation 
was accompanied by gestures or expressions conveying hostility or dis- 
pleasure, or if derogatory feelings about the child were expressed 
verbally ("You could learn this if you wanted to; you're Just too 
stubborn") . 

Qual I ty of Attention Oemanded 

The three measures previously described express the mother's 
relative use of different techniques presumed to affect the child's 
motivation. This variable and the one to follow reflect the mother's 
actual success in obtaining compliance, regardless of the particular 
methods she used. The behavior of each mother during periods of t he 
Interaction In which she was presenting information or explaining 
something to the child was studied for evidence of inattention by the 
child and for maternal reaction to this problem. 

Each mother was rated on a six-point scale representing increas- 
ing degrees of demand for attention. Mothers rated as high in their 
demands for attention were vigilant in observing evidence of inatten- 
tion in their child and were prompt to react to it. Mothers who al- 
lowed momentary lapses of attention but would intervene when their 
child became clearly absorbed in some non-task interest were rated at 
moderate levels of demand,. Mothers rated low In attention-demand 
either made no attempt to intervene when the child's attention strayed 
from the task at hand or else were unable to establish sufficient con- 
trol over the child to eliminate this problem. 

Qual i ty of Response Demanded 

This variable complements the previous one by measuring the per- 
formance demands made upon the child at times when he was attempting to 
place blocks or to supply verbal labels in response to the mother's in- 
structions, Mothers rated low on this variable allowed their children 
to place blocks in what appeared to be random fashion and/or to re- 
peatedly give verbal responses which appeared to be egocentric 
"emissions" or blind guesses rather than serious attempts to formulate 
a response based on inspection of the blocks. Mothers rated high on 
this variable were alert in observing and correcting the emergence of 
this kind of behavior in their children. These mothers demanded that 
the child inspect the blocks before responding and would not allow 
carelessness or guesswork. In about 12% of our cases this rating was 
not made because the children involved always inspected the blocks be- 
fore responding and consequently never presented the mother with the 
problem. All other mothers were rated on a four-point scale of 
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Increasing demand for deliberation and attention to the relevant block 
attributes by the child when responding. 

Affect I onateness 

The final maternal Interaction variable to be discussed Is a fac- 
tor score which combines eight ratings of each mother's affective re- 
sponse toward her child. Four of the ratings are based on her behavior 
in the block sorting task, and the other four are based on the Etch-a- 
Sketch task. Three of the ratings from each task are the mother* s high 
point, low point, and most typical level on the Affectionateness Scale 
of the Fels Parent Behavior Ratings Scales (Baldwin, Kalhorn, and 
ijreese, 19^9) The scale is applied to the mother's overt behavior In 
the two Interactions, to characterize her affective response to the 
child from warm and loving through neutral and unresponsive to hostile 
and rejecting. The fourth rating for each task characterizes the moth- 
er's underlying attitude toward her child (inferred from her overt be- 
havior) on a scale ranging from high positive regard through neutral to 
rejecting. The two scales differ somewhat in the maternal variable to 
which they are addressed (overt affective behavior vs. inferred under- 
lying attitude), but the ratings are highly Intercorrelated and form a 
single factor. 

The affectionateness scores correlate wi th the previously described 
factors of praise and engagement (positively) and coercive control (neg- 
atively). Those factors, however, primarily reflect the mother's verbal 
statements to the child made in connection with hfs cooperation or learn- 
ing success on the task. The affectionateness factor is a more general 
assessment of the mother's affective interaction with her child, and it 
is heavily weighted with gestural and expressive components. 



Interrelationships Among the Maternal Interaction Variables 

Intercorrelations among the twelve maternal variables are presented 
In Table V-l, Inspection of the table reveals a pattern of relation- 
ships consistent with what would be expected from previous knowledge of 
the variables involved. Correlations among related variables were usu- 
ally significant but not so high as to obscure the individuality of the 
separate measures. 1 The four measures of maternal specificity in teach- 
ing correlated positively with one another, and their pattern of rela- 
tionships with the feedback-seeking variables suggests that the degree 



' I ntercorre lat ion among the various factor scores occurs because 
the factors are unrotated rather than rotated. The factor scores used 
represent the first unrotated factor extracted from a matrix Including 
measures selected on the basis of the results of earlier principal com- 
ponents factor analyses of a matrix containing all of the measures of 
maternal interaction behavior. Factor scores were obtained by entering 
only the variables which had high loadings in the rotated factor into a 
new analysis and then extracting the first unrotated factor. Since this 
procedure does not force orthogonality, i ntercor re I at ion among factors 
can and does occur (see Appendix J for complete list of variables and 
extended discussion of procedures). 
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of specificity with which the mothers presented information was related 
to their success in obtaining specific feedback from the children, A 
similar situation exists among the affect and control variables, where 
measures of maternal affectionateness and use of praise and engagement 
correlated positively with each other and negatively with maternal use 
of coercive control. Across the matrix as a whole there was a general 
tendency for specificity in teaching to be correlated positively with 
maternal affectionateness and praise and engagement. The two ratings 
of materral attempts to regulate attention and response quality were 
less consistently and strongly related to the other variables, but were 
highly correlated with each other. The general pattern of correlation 
suggests that these ratings were positively related to specificity of 
teaching and negatively related to coercive control but unrelated to 
affectionateness and praise and engagement. 



Relationship of Maternal Interaction Measures to 
Intelligence and Performance Scores 

Correlations of the maternal variables with the mother's WAIS Verbal 
IQ and Interaction task scores are presented in Table V-2. The relation- 
ships between maternal teaching variables and mother's verbal IQ parallel 
the relationships among the teaching variables themselves as seen in 
Table V-1. Verbal intelligence was positively associated with teaching 
specificity and with praise and engagement, and negatively associated 
with coercive control* 

Correlations of maternal variables with interaction task perform- 
ance were always consistent in direction, but they varied considerably 
in size. All twelve maternal variables correlated significantly with 
the child’s score on the post-task test following the block sorting 
task. Coefficients involving the toys and Etch-a-Sketch scores were 
usually lower than those involving the block sorting task. This is, 
of course, primarily due to the fact that most of the maternal data are 
from the block sorting task arid consequently are more directly related 
to the child's performance on it. Fluctuations in the size of correla- 
tion coefficients were also related to differences in t he tasks them- 
selves, For example, on the Etch-a-Sketch task, errors in direction or 
line length could not be corrected, so that specificity in pre-response 
instructions was relatively more important, and specificity in post- 
response feedback relatively less important than in the twc cognitive 
sorting tasks. Many additional comments concerning the interrelation- 
ships among the maternal teaching variables and their relevance to the 
performance scores could be made on the basis of data contained in 
Tables V-1 and V-2. However, further discussion of maternal variables 
Is postponed until data on the children's interaction behavior are 
introduced. 



Measures of Child 8ehavior in 

As was the case with the mother 
elude both factors combining several 
of specific variables. In the child 



the Interaction Situations 

data, the data on the children in- 
related measures and single ratings 
data, the factors are general 
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TABLE V- 2 

Correlations of Maternal Interaction Variables with Maternal 
Intelligence Scores and Performance Scores 
on the Three Interaction Tasks* 





WAIS 
Verba 1 
IQ 


Toys 
Sorting 
Task Score 


8 lock 
Sort 1 ng 
Task Score 


Etch-a-Sketch 

Score 


Orientation 


.36 


.26 


.37 


.22 


Requesting 
Block Placement 


-.32 


-.19 


O 

^r 

i 


-.08 


Requesting 

Labels 


.13 


.08 


.32 


.11 


Specific 
1 nstructions 


.57 


.08 


.32 


.44 


Specific 

Feedback 


.34 


.29 


.37 


.15 


General Verbal 
Sped f Id ty 


. 18 


.07 


.19 


.13 


Aff i rmatlon/ 
Negation 


.14 


. 10 


.19 


.10 


Praise and 
Engagement 


.46 


.22 


.29 


.15 


Coerci vcj 
Control 


-.18 


-.22 


-.23 


-.14 


Attention 

Demand 


. 10 


.24 


.25 


.16 


Response 
Qual 1 ty 
Demand 


.11 


.24 


.27 


.21 


Affect lon- 
ateness 


.31 


.24 


.27 


.14 


* p < .05 

p < .01 


when £ i +. 
when £ £ + . 


16 

21 
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measures based on the child's behavior during the task as a whole, while 
the raiings are addressed specifically to his behavior during periods 
when he was attempting to place blocks, and reflect the presence of cer- 
tain undesirable or maladaptive response variables. The following 
variables are based on the children's behavior during the interaction. 

Res I stance 

This factor combines several measures of non-cooperation and re- 
sistance toward the mother and/or the task. Children high on the fac- 
tor attempted to leave the task, persistently complained about having 
to do the task and tried to avoid It, or continually refused to coop- 
erate with the mother and do what she asked. There was extreme vari- 
ability on this factor, with some children remaining docile, attentive, 
and compliant throughout the task and others maintaining resistance of 
such Intensity that the mothers were unable to impose sufficient con- 
trol for meaningful teaching. The resistance factor subsumes four 
measures from the block sorting task and one from the Etch-a-Sketch 
task. All subsequent child data are derived solely from the block 
sorting task. 

Errors 

This factor subsumes four measures relating to the frequency of 
errors in the child's responses during the block sorting task. Although 
verbal errors are involved to some degree, the factor primarily reflects 
the frequency of placement errors by the child. Children low on this 
factor learned the task relatively efficiently, making few errors. 
Children high on the factor had a large number of errors, particularly 
In placement responses. Many of the Utter children were careless or 
Impulsive In responding so that many of their placements were random 
guesses rather than responses resulting from processing the character- 
istics of the blocks (see "Non-mean i ngfu 1 Placement" as described below). 

Labels 

This factor subsumes four measures of the child's verbal activity 
during the block sorting task, in particular his ability to produce and 
verbalize appropriate labels for the height and mark of the block. 
Children high on the factor produced many such labels. Children low on 
the factor did not, either because their mother asked them very infre- 
quently to discuss the attributes of the blocks, or because the chil- 
dren were relatively unsuccessful at learning the labels and unable to 
produce them upon demand. 

V erba 1 Part i ci pat i on 

This factor includes several measures related to the verbal parti- 
cipation of the child (total words, words per minute, etc.). Children 
high on the factor had a relatively high percentage of verbal units. 
Children low on the factor had a relatively large number of units which 
included only nonverbal activity, such as passively listening to the 
mother or placing blocks without verbally discussing them. 

Since the child's verbal statements may have been relevant or ir- 
relevant to the task, and since task- relevant statements may have been 
either correct or incorrect, children high on the verbal participation 
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factor were not necessarily more cooperative In learning the task or 
more successful In producing labels. 

Inhibition 1 n Responding 

Each child was coded for presence or absence of inhibition In his 
placement responses. Inhibition was considered to be present If the 
child cried or pleaded for help from the mother in an attempt to avoid 
committing himself to placement responses, or I f he tried to delay or 
avoid commitment by making repeated false starts or hovering over groups 
without releasing the block. The crucial aspect of response Inhibition, 
regardless of the particular form of expression used, was evidence that 
the child was attempting to delay or avoid commitment to a group. 

Spurious ly S uccessf u I PI acement 

This variable, also scored as present or absent for each child, 
describes a reaction in which the child repeatedly placed blocks cor- 
rectly but gave no other evidence that he knew or was using the sort- 
ing principle as defined. The variable was coded only for cases which 
contained at least one perfect unlt--a series of placements In which 
at least one of each of the four types of blocks was placed correctly. 

Children coded for spuriously successful placement usually placed 
the blocks quickly and with apparent assurance but without any overt 
looking or searching behavior to suggest th^t they were attending to 
height and mark. When asked to explain th^ir placements they tended 
to become uncomfortable and unable to respond. Their success in plac- 
ing blocks correctly was considered spurious in the sense that it was 
not accompanied or followed by any other indications that the child had 
mastered the principle as defined, 

Mon-mean i ngf ul Placement 

This variable was coded if the child appeared to be placing blocks 
in groups without attempting to determine where they belonged and if 
there was no evidence of any pattern or sorting principle in his place- 
ments, In such instances the child appeared to be placing randomly or 
to be systematically going from group to group on the board until he 
eventually arrived at the correct place* In either case, the chi 1 d 1 s 
behavior contained no evidence fo suggest that he was attending to the 
stimulus attributes of the blocks. This behavior occurred frequently 
enough to allow the use of a quantitative score rather than a simple 
presence-absence notation. Each ch i 1 d 1 s score reflects a combination 
of the frequency and intensity with which this behavior appeared when 
he was placing blocks. This is one of the measures included on the 
’■errors" factor described above, but it is also retained as a separate 
variable because of the specific information it conveys concerning the 
child’s response to the task, 

I nterrupt i ve pi straction 

This variable, a frequency-intensity score similar to the previous 
one, reflects the degree to which the child was inattentive to the 
mother or slow to respond to her directions because of temporary in- 
volvement in non-task Interests. Included are such activities as 
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scanning the surroundings and listening for sounds having nothing to do 
with the ta5k, attempting to play wi th the blocks or other objects in 
the loom, and interrupting the mother to ask questions about non-tisk 
matters such as refreshments or play. 

Behavior of this kind differs from that described above as "re- 
sistance" tn that it does not Involve overt expression of distaste for 
the task per se- Task resistance and interruptlve distraction are 
similar, however, in that they reflect the child's attitude toward the 
task as a whole and refer primarily to his behavior before and hi be - 
twee n responses. In contrast, the variables of inhibition, non-mean- 
Ingful placement, and spuriously successful placement apply to the 
child's behavior dujhn£ placement responses and represent problems In 
the response process itself, 

Inhibitio n the Test Per I P d 

Each child was coded for presence or absence of inhibition in the 
post-task test. The behavior considered to be evidence of inhibition 
was the same as that described above for inhibition in the teaching per- 
iod, although i n the test period the child was interacting with the 
tester rather than wi th his mother. 

Non-mean i ngfu 1 p I a cem ent j^n the Test Period 

The child's behavior in the test period was also scored for non- 
meaningful block placement, although in this context it had a more cir- 
cumscribed meaning It was scored as eithPi present or absent, being 
considered present if the child maintained that the test blocks could 
go in any or all of the groups. Children for whom this behavior was 
coded, therefore, apparently had failed to learn that there was only 
one right group for each blocks This variable was coded as absent for 
children who selected a specific group in which to place each test 
block, regardless of the correctness of their choice or the relevance 
of their explanation 



Interrelat ionships Among the Child interaction Variables 

Intercorrelations among the child variables are presented in Table 
V- 3 ^ The coefficients are generally low except for the two cases 
where an individual behavior variable was also part of the factor (non- 
meaningful placement and the errors factor; spuriously successful 
placement and the labels factor). The relationships among the four 
factors and the various ratings of behavior problems correspond to 
what would be expected from the preceding discussion. That is, the re- 
sistance and errors factors were positively associated with behavior 
problems in the child, while the labels factor was negatively related 



2yhe four factor scores among the child variables in Table V-3 
are unrotated factors obtained by the methods described earlier in the 
discussion of maternal variables. As in the case of the maternal fac- 
tors, the methods used do not force orthogonality, and correlation be- 
tween factors is possible (see Appendix J for expanded discussion). 
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to these problems The verbal participation factor was unrelated to 
the other measures, reflecting the fact that sheer quantity of verba! 
output did not determine the quality of the child's responses In learn- 
ing the task. 



Relationships of Child Interaction Variables 
to Intelligence Test and Performance Scores 

Correlation coefficients relating the child Interaction variables 
to Stanford-8 1 net Intelligence test performance and to the three Inter- 
action task scores are presented in Table V-4* The most prominent and 
consistent correlations In Table V-4 involve the errors and labels fac- 
tors and the measure of non-mean I ngful block placement* The labels 
factor was positively associated with Blnet IQ and cask performance > 
while the errors factor and the non-meanl ngfu I placement score corre- 
lated negatively. The resistance factor also correlated negatively wi*h 
the interaction task scores > but it is less closely related to the 
child's intelligence test performance. As was the case with the mater- 
nal data, the child variables tended to correlate higher with the block 
sorting task score than with the scores from the other two tasks, al- 
though many of the latter correlations were also significant. 

The child behavior variables of resistance, inhibition, spuriously 
successful placement, and non-meani ngfu I placement were actually more 
strongly related to the children's scores on the block sorting task than 
the coefficients in Table V-4 would suggest, because these variables 
tended to be unrelated or negatively correlated with one another and 
therefore represented separate groups among the total sample of chil- 
dren, When this problem was countered by combining sub-groups of chil- 
dren coded on the various behavior problems, or when the children not 
coded pn any behavior problem (rather than with the remainder of the 
entire sample) the negative associations between behavior problems and 
performance scores rose dramatically. 



Relationships Between Maternal Measures and 
Measures of Child 8ehavior 

The preceding discussion has presented maternal variables and child 
variables as separate groups, examining relationships among the vari- 
ables within each group and relating them to intelligence test and in- 
teraction task performance. It is now appropriate to consider the moth- 
er and child variables as a single body of data and to investigate the 
relationships among the measures* These data are presented in Tables 
V-5 and V-6> followed by a discussion of the causal mechanisms which 
appear to be involved* 

Correlations between maternal and child variables are presented in 
Table V-5* As expected, child variables reflecting performance quality 
correlated highly with maternal teaching specificity measures, while 
child attention and cooperation measures correlated more closely with 
maternal control measures* The various interrelationships will he dis- 
cussed in more detail after some additional data are presented in Table 
V-6. 
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table v-4 

Correlations of Child Interaction Variables with 
Child Intelligence Test and Interaction Task Performance* 





Stanford- 
Blnet IQ 


Toys 
Sort i ng 
Task Score 


Block 
Sorting 
Task Score 


Etch-a-Sketch 

Score 


Res 1 stance 


■». 10 


-.28 


-.30 


-.21 


Errors 


-.30 


-.28 


-.36 


-.22 


Labels 


-36 


.28 


-51 


.26 


Verba 1 

Part Ic Ipat Ion 


.08 


08 


20 


-03 


Inhibition 


-.06 


- 01 


-.18 


-. 12 


Spyr ious ly 
Successfu 1 
Placement 


-.18 


- 05 


-.29 


- 13 


Non-mean ingful 
Placement 


-.38 


-.30 


-.34 


-.28 


1 nterruptive 
Oi s t ract i on 


-. 10 


-.07 


-.1 1 


.02 


Test Period 
1 nhi bi t ion 


- 17 


<J\ 

O 

1 


-.21 


-.10 


Test Period 
Non-meanl ngful 
Placement 


-.31 


-.20 


-.44 


1 

o 

I 


1 

* p < .05 

p < .01 


when £ ^ + . 

when r ==■ +. 


' i 

16 

21 


' “ ' ' K ! 





O 

ERLC 
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TABlF 

Correlations of Maternal and 





Resist- 

ance 


Errors 


Labels 


Verbal 
Part Ici - 
pat ion 


Inhibi- 

tion 


Orfentat Ion 


-.10 


- 23 


.31 


.10 


-.06 


Requesting 

Block 

Placement 


-.01 


.33 


-.26 


-.39 


.21 


Requesting 

Labels 


*.23 


-.15 


.57 


.21 


-.08 


Spec! f ic 
Instructions 


-.06 


-.14 


.30 


.09 


-.08 


Spec! f ic 
Feedback 


-.20 


-.28 


,41 


.09 


-.06 


General 
Verbal 
Spec) f ici ty 


-.01 


-.29 


.33 


.09 


-. 14 


Aff i rmatlon/ 
Negation 


-.07 


-.16 


,10 


.10 


-.18 


Prai se and 
Engagement 


-.05 


-.18 


. 12 


.10 


-.12 


Coercive 

Control 


.40 


.30 


-. 2 ( 


»,04 


.13 


Attention 

Demand 


-.52 


-.24 


17 


-.06 


.10 


Response 
Qual i ty 
Oemand 


-.48 


-34 


.15 


- .11 


.15 


Affection- 

ateness 


-.16 


- 15 


.13 ’* 


.14 


-.14 



* p < . 05 when £ i 4.16 
p < .01 when r t 4,21 
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V -5 

Child Interaction Variables* 



Spuriously 

Successful 

Placement 


Non- 

meaningful 

Placement 


1 nterrup- 
t i ve Dis- 
traction 


Test 
Period 
Inhibit ion 


test 

Period Non- 
meaningful 
Placement 


1 

• 

o 


-.28 


-.01 


-.13 


-.23 


.08 


.26 


-.02 


.26 


.17 


-.20 


-. 11 * 


-.05 


-.01 


-.17 


-.30 


0 

OJ 

1 


1 

o 

vo 


-.18 


-.16 


-.19 


-.29 


.11 


-.22 


-.22 


-.17 


-.18 


.00 


-.06 


-.17 


-.08 


-.12 


.12 


<*\ 

O 

• 


-.26 


-.08 


-.23 


.00 


-.11 


-.16 


.03 


.25 


.22 


.05 


.14 


.11 


-.36 


-.43 


-.15 


-.18 


.13 


-.37 


-.37 


• 

O 


-.25 


1 

• 

O 

oo 


-.11 


-.04 


-.04 


-.04 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE V-6 

Correlations of Individual Maternal and Child Interaction Variables 
with intelligence Test Oata and Combination Scores 
from the 81ock Sorting Task* 



Interaction Intelligence Mother-Child Chi Id Behavior 

Variable Measures Factor Scores Combination Scores 





WAIS Stanford- 
IQ. Binet IQ 


Tug of 
War 


Verbal Task 
1 nteraction 


Teachi ng 
Peri od 


Test 

Period 


Orientation 


.36 


.37 


-.17 


.21 


-.31 


-.26 


Requesting 

Block 

Placement 


-.32 


-.35 


.02 


-.73 


.27 


.32 


Requesting 

Labels 


.13 


.10 


-.21 


.44 


-.24 


-.15 


Specific 

Instructions 


.57 


.28 


-.19 


.08 


-.31 


-.26 


Sped f 1 c 
Feedback 


.34 


.26 


-.24 


.31 


-.27 


-.34 


General Verbal 
Specificity 


.18 


.13 


-.04 


.11 


-.32 


-.19 


Aff 1 rmation/ 
Negation 


.14 


.17 


-.14 


.24 


-.19 


-.25 


Praise and 
Engagement 


.46 


.29 


-.26 


.22 


-.23 


-.22 


Coercive 

Control 


-.18 


-.14 


.51 


-.12 


• 29 


.16 


Attention 

Demand 


.10 


.15 


-.45 


-.02 


-. 18 


-.26 


Response 
Quail ty 
Demand 


.11 


.20 


-.48 


-.03 


-.14 


-.26 


Affection* 

ateness 


.31 


.24 


-.31 


.18 


-.22 


-.06 


* P < .05 

p < .01 


when £ 
when jr 


A +.16 
A 4.21 












TABLE V-6* - continued 



VAIS Stanford- Tug of Verbal Task Teaching Test 



IQ Blnet IQ 



Resistance 


-.07 


-. 10 


Errors 


- 27 


- 30 


Labels 


.35 


■ 36 


Verbal 

Participation 


.06 


.08 


Inhibition 


-.18 


-.06 


Spuriously 

Successful 

Placement 


-.22 


-.18 


Non-meanlngful 

Placement 


-.35 


-.38 


Interruptive 

Distraction 


.07 


-.10 


Test Period 
Inhibition 


-.22 


- 17 


Test Period 
Non-mean’l ngful 
Placement 


-.28 


-31 



War I nteract ion Period Period 



.80 


.07 


.41 


,'6 


25 


-.42 


,40 


-36 


-36 


.37 


-.61 


- 35 


.02 


.69 


-.14 


-.12 


-07 


-.17 


.36 


.28 


,12 


-.13 


.45 


,15 


.28 


-.28 


.48 


.39 


.36 


.06 


.19 


.14 


.04 


-.16 


.20 


.49 


. 22 


-.18 


.26 


.77 



Toy. Sorting 
Tas< Score 

Block Sorting 
Task Score 



-32 


-33 


- 33 


.20 


-.27 


-.23 


-43 


.44 


- 37 


.36 


-.54 


-.53 



Etch-a-$ketch 

Score 



,48 .20 



* p < 05 when r_ * +.16 
p < ,01 when £ A + 21 




19 



05 



-36 



-.13 
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Table V-6 presents the correlations of the mother and child meas- 
ures with intelligence test scores and with four general measures which 
represent combinations of some of the measures listed above. Two of 
the new measures are factor scores obtained from a matrix including 
both mother and child variables, in contrast to the earlier-described 
factors which were obtained from separate matrices. These two factors 
were obtained through an image-covariance method and are orthogonal 
with respect to each other. 

The first of the two factors has been labeled a "tug-of-war" fac- 
tor, because cases high on the factor had high scores on variables re- 
flecting inattention and resistance by the child and high use of coer- 
cive control by the mother.- Such cases were marked by continued con- 
flict between mother and child, with the mother struggling to obtain 
compliance through coercion. 

The second of the new factors, orthogonal to the first, has been 
labeled "verbal task interaction" factor.. Cases high on the factor 
were characterized by high use of labels by both the mother and the 
child, low rates of error in the child's responses, and a general em- 
phasis on verbal as opposed to physical feedback. Cases low on the 
factor tended to have low maternal use of specific labels and requests 
for verbal feedback in combination with a high rate of errors in the 
child's responses. 

The two remaining columns in Table V-6 represent combination 
scores for the child's behavior variables. These two columns are in- 
cluded to show the effect of combining groups of children coded on the 
separate behavior variables so that the correlation becomes "problem 
vs no problenf' rather than "particular problem vs. all other cases." 

The teaching period combination score combines four measures of 
child behavior during the teaching task. All children coded for inhi- 
bition in responding or spuriously successful placement, as well as all 
children who exceeded a specific cutting score for resistance and non- 
meaningful placement, were scored "1" on the teaching period combina- 
tion score (the cutting score was set at a level which separated cases 
in which the problem was continuous from those Involving only a single 
incident of resistance or non-meanl ngful placement). Children who met 
none of these criteria were scored "0." Thus, this score reflects 
high vs, low occurrence of one or more of the task-interfering child 
behavior variables. 

The test period combination score similarly combines individual 
measures of child behavior during the test period. Children manifesting 
Inhibition or non-meaningful placement In the test period were scored 
"present" while all other children were scored "absent." 

The high correlations obtained when the child variables are com- 
bined in these two categorization scores results from the fact that the 
child behavior variables are unrelated or negatively related to one 
another, This means that in many of the cases in which a given unde- 
sirable variable was coded as absent, one or more of the others was 
present. Since the various child variables tended to be negatively re- 
lated to maternal teaching measures and to task performance, scores, the 
contrast between children "present" or "high" on a given variable with 
children "absen’" or "low" on that variable was reduced because of the 
effects of the other child variables in the "absent" group. Combina- 
tion of the various chi Id variables into a slr.gie group caused their 
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corresponding correlations with maternal teaching measures and perform- 
ance scores to become cumulative rather than conflicting, producing the 
highly significant correlations seen in Table V-6. Similar results 
were obtained when a given cnild variable was evaluated with respect to 
only those cases in which no undesirable child variable was present 
(thus eliminating many cases containing poor teaching and low perform- 
ance scores associated wi th other behavior variables). 



Discussion 

Thus far we have defined several maternal and child variables ob- 
tained in the interaction situations, and presented their correlations 
with one another and with Intelligence test and interaction performance 
It is now appropriate to summarize and integrate this information and 
to discuss the Implications of mother-child communication for the de- 
velopment of cognition and educability, From the data contained in 
Tables V-l through V-6, one may infer a variety of functional relation- 
ships among mother-child communication variables. These inferences are 
based on the similarities and differences in patterns of 1 ntercorrela- 
tion among the variables. Since the data are basically correlational, 
however, the inferences drawn will depend upon the assumptions made 
concerning the similarities and differences among the variables and the 
kinds of antecedent and consequent relationships expected. In drawing 
inferences from the correlations the data were approached with the 
following assumptions: 

General I ty-Unlqueness 

Gross differences among the mothers in such variables as education 
intelligence, and specific experience can be expected to produce gross 
differences in communication skills. Consequently, some intercorrela- 
tion of variables is to be expected, with a mother who i r toward the 
optimal end on one measure expected to be toward the optimal end on the 
others. Since the variables reflect different aspects of maternal be- 
havior, however, they are also to some degree unique both in terms of 
Intercorrelations with other maternal variables and in the expected re- 
lationships with child variables. Sub-groups of variables may be simi- 
lar or different according to their standing with respect to some more 
general dimensions of behavior. One such criterion already discussed 
Is the mother's intention (giving Information, obtaining information, 
engaging, or coercing). Other criteria are Introduced In the following 
assumptions. 

Proact I ve-React I ve 

Some maternal behavior may be considered proactive in the sense 
that It Is Initiated by internal events (previously formulated plans 
based on Integration of past experience or conclusions drawn from the 
present situation). Other behavior Is reactive In the sense that it is 
structured by the stimulus conditions Inherent in the task or is an im- 
mediate response to activity by the child. Thus, initial attempts to 
motivate the child and to provide orientation while he listens passive- 
ly would be considered proactive, while attempts to correct errors or 
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counteract inattention would bt considered reactive. 

This dimension is seen as continuous rather than discrete, with ma- 
ternal behavior considered proactive to the extent that it represents 
something beyond the minimal requirements of the immediate situation. 

Levels of Co.nplexI ty 

This assumption, related in part to the previous one, implies that 
the variables may be arranged in hierarchical orders of difficulty or 
complexity. Evidence for this assertion comes from a consideration of 
the kinds of behavior each variable represents, from differences among 
the variables in the way that they relate to intelligence test data, 
and from the relative differences in the degree to which mothers of con- 
trasting social status and education were able to approach optimal 
levels of the behavior involved. 

Among the specificity variables, for example, the scores for ver- 
balization of labels in post-response feedback were usually much higher 
than the corresponding scores for pre-response instructions. In addi- 
tion, maternal specificity of instructions was more closely related to 
maternal IQ than was specificity of feedback responses, and the rela- 
tive difference between the middle and lower social class groups was 
much greater for Instructions than for feedback measures. This sug- 
gests that a given level of specificity In pre-response instructions is 
more complex and difficult for a mother to attain than the identical 
level of specificity in post-response feedback. 

Plurality of Antecedent and Consequent Functions 

In drawing inferences from the data In Tables V-l through V-6, we 
will specify functional relationships between the mother and child vari- 
ables, generally treating the mother variables as antecedents and thfe 
child variables as consequences. In studying parent-child interaction 
It Is also possible to take the opposite approach, and evaluate the 
child's effects upon the parent. However, the focus of this research 
Is on the maternal effects upon the child, and the design of instru- 
ments and development of measurement methodology were geared to that 
purpose. 

The relationships specified between maternal antecedents and child 
consequences are interpreted as functional and contingent rather than 
necessary or sufficient. This Is because mother-child communication re- 
presents an open, dynamic system of extreme complexity, so that a given 
child variable may require the interaction of several maternal variables 
as antecedents. Conversely, different children may react differently 
to similar antecedent conditions, as when one child becomes Inhibited 
while another becomes resistant. 

Host of the significant correlations obtained between mother and 
child variables concern the maternal measures of specificity and of 
praise and engagement and the child variables of response quality and 
performance scores. The measures of maternal attempts to regulate the 
child's attention ar.d the quality of his responses and the measures of 
resistance and interruptive distraction in the child tended to inter- 
relate consistently with one another but not with the other variables 
In the matrices. Thus, the methods the mothers used to influence their 
children (praise and engagement vs. coercive control) were related to 
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their general teaching effectiveness and success, while their objective 
success (independent of methods used) at counteracting inattention and 
carelessness by the child was unrelated to other measures of teaching 
&nd learning. 

The apparent reason that the maternal measures of demand for at- 
tention and response quality and the child measures of resistance and 
distraction tend to correlate only with one another and not with other 
variables in the matrices is that all four of these measures are re- 
lated only indirectly to the child's learning. The proactive-reactive 
dimension applies to the child's role in the task as well as to the 
mother's, so that successful learning is impossible or at least very 
difficult if the child does not actively attempt to process the stimuli 
and remember the verbal labels. He may not have this intention con- 
tinuously throughout the task, but he must adopt it when listening to 
the mother's presentation at some point during the interaction if he 
is to learn It properly. 

Ail the child variables discussed above imply absence of optimal 
conditions in the child. They differ, however, In their implication. 
Resistance and distraction have in common the fact that they represent 
attitudes toward the task as a whole rather than qualities of specific 
task responses, in effect, these reactions involve a suspension of 
the task, a period in which the child Is refusing to do the task and 
the mother must do something about It. They imply nothing directly 
about the quality of the child's performance when he is doing the task. 
Even If resistance or distraction is Intense or prolonged, the -hi Id 
may be able to learn successfully if the mother is able to elicit his 
cooperation In between or after such episodes. 

In contrast to the preceding variables, the variables of Inhibi- 
tion, non-meantngful placement, and spuriously successful placement 
may be considered to be direct evidence of maladaptive behavior in the 
task responses themselves- Presence of this type of behavior implies 
directly that optimal learning has not taken place. 

A similar contrast exists between the labels and the errors fac- 
tors. The labels factor directly reflects the degree to which the 
child has been able to learn and apply the relevant labels. His abil- 
ity to do so shows that adequate learning has occurred during at least 
some of the time prior to the produ:tion of the label. The evidence 
Is unambiguous because the production of verbal labels is a response 
which the child either can or cannot make. In contrast, the errors 
factor Is less directly related to the quality of the child's learning. 
Although many errors may be due to a maladaptive response process in 
the child, others simply reflect differences among the children in In- 
telligence or among the mothers In teaching specificity. 

The point of the preceding distinctions is that some measures 
bear directly upon the quality of the child's responses during the 
task, while others do not, the latter being correlated because they re- 
present Indirect evidence (statements of probability) of difficulties 
with the child's cooperation or task motivation. This distinction is 
Important to the discussion of the maternal measures of demand for at- 
tention and response quality, because the pattern of i ntercorreiat ion 
in Tables V-l through V-5 shows that these measures tend to relate 
primarily to the Indirect indices of the child's performance and not 
to the direct ones While this may be an artifact of measurement 
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methodology, It seems more likely that it is due to the inherent nature 
of the maternal variables being studied. Tfo measures of maternal de- 
mand for attention and response quality are primarily measures of coun- 
teraction against overt, undesirable behavior in the child. Consequent- 
ly, although mothers rated high on these measures were able to obtain at 
least tacit compliance from their children, they were not necessarily 
able to elicit or instill optimal levels of interest in the task and de- 
sire to learn, A certain minimal amount of regulation of the child's 
behavior was necessary to make instruction possible, but in order to 
teach successfully the mother had to do more than counteract resistance 
and distraction. 

The data In Tables V-1 through V-5 clearly show that the more suc- 
cessful mothers, in addition to being more specific in their teaching, 
tended to rely on praise and engagement rathei than coercior as their 
means of motivating the children. Although an equivalent amount of reg- 
ulation of the child's overt behavior can be achieved through either 
method, differences in method may be expected to have contrasting ef- 
fects upon the child's internal subjective state. The mother who mo- 
tivates through praise and engagement provides an inducement for the 
child to participate in the task and follows this up with encouragement 
and praise which tend to make the task a pleasant experience for him. 

In contrast, the mother who confines herself to criticism and coercive 
control encourages the development of an avoidance orientation in the 
child and in effect makes the task itself a punishment. 

The findings on maternal methods of obtaining the child's interest 
and cooperation in the interaction are closely related to the data on 
maternal control strategies described In the previous chapter, and sim- 
ilar Inferences may be derived concerning their effects on the children. 
Mothers who attempt to motivate the child through engagement and pre- 
sentation of information are usually person-oriented in their appeal, 
and their statements are usually instructive as well as motivating. 
Mothers who rely or, coercive control, on the other hand, are usually 
confined to Imperative commands appealing to status-normative ration- 
ales, Illustrations of these differences are provided below in examples 
which are typical but not verbatim responses. Each pair of examples 
represents contrasting maternal behavior In response to the same ante- 
cedent situation. The examples In the left column Involve the use of 
engagement and presentation of information, while those on the right 
are confined to coercive control and criticism- 

lb. There's another thing you 
have to learn here, so sit 
down and pay attention. 

2b. Pay attention now and get 
It right, 'cause you're 
gonna have to show the 
lady how to do it later. 

3b. No, that's not what I 

showed you'. Put that with 
the big ones where it be- 
longs 



O 




la I 've got another game to 
teach you. 

2a. Now listen to Mommy care- 
fully and watch what I do 
'cause I'm gonna show you 
how we play the game. 

3a, No, Johnny That's a big 
one. Remember we're go- 
ing to keep the big ones 
separate from ti.e little 
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4a. Wait a minute, Johnny. 

You have to look at the 
block first before you try 
to find where it goes. 

Now pick it up again and 
look at 1 1 — is it big or 
smal 1? , Now put I t 
where i t goes . 

5a, No, we can't stop now, 

Johnny. Mrs, Smith wants 
me to show you how to do 
this so you can do it for 
her. Now if you pay close 
attention and let Mommy 
teach you. you can learn 
how to do It and show her, 
and then you'll have some 
time to play. 

The above examples are typical of the maternal statements observed 
In the Interaction tasks. They were chosen to represent contrasting 
maternal reactions to the same basic stimulus on the part of the child. 
The difference In appeal (instructive vs. Imperative; person vs. status) 
Is one of degree, being sometimes quite obvious and sometimes very 
subtle. For each pair of examples, however, the statement in the left 
column Is superior to the one in the right column In one or more of the 
fol lowl ng ways; 

1. It Is more conducive to the consideration of alternatives 
for thought and action (see preceding chapter). 

2. It represents an appeal to logical contingencies or per- 
sonal considerations rather than an arbitrary exercise of 
power. 

3. It presents the task as desirable, either as an end in It- 
self or as a means to a desired end, rather than as a chore 
or an arbitrary demand made upon the child. 

4 It places the mother In the role of a supportive sponsor or 
helper rather than an Impersonal or punitive authority 
figure 

5. It defines the situation as a cooperative venture In which 
the mother has some responsibility rather than as something 
that Involves the child alone. 

6- It specifies Immediate means rather than merely repeating 
ultimate goals, 

7. It connotes cooperation, affiliation, and positive expecta- 
tion of success, as opposed to conflict, withdrawal of posi- 
tive regard, and emphasis on failure. 

Despite the desirable effects that these techniques might be ex- 
pected to have upon the children, most of the mothers made relatively 
little use of praise and engagement. Mothers of different education 
and background differed very little in their relative use of coercive 
control, but the middle-class mothers were the only social status 
group to praise their children or attempt to engage their Interest in 
the tasks with regularity. In all four social status groups the use 



4b. That doesn't go there-- 
you're just guessing. I'm 
trying to show you how to 
do this and you're just 
putting them any old place.. 
Now pick it up and do It 
again and this time do it 
right 

5b. Now you're playing around 
and you don't even know how 
to do this. You want me 
to call the lady? You 
better lister to what I'm 
saying and quit playing 
around or I'm going to 
call the lady in on you 
and see how you like that. 




of coercive control exceeded the use of engagement techniques. However, 
emong middle-class mothers the difference was very slight, while among 
working-class mothers the frequency of engagement was far below that of 
coercion- 

The data on maternal motivation techniques appear to provide part 
of the explanation for the high rate of teaching difficulty and unde- 
sirable child behaviors observed in the interactions The majority of 
mothers made relatively little attempt to elicit the child's interest 
through positive engagement; but instead were apt to react to problems 
by attempting to force compliance through coercion. In view of this it 
is easy to see how any initial positive feelings about the task that the 
child may have had became quickly dissipated and replaced by a failure- 
avoidance orientation especially when coercive controi was combined 
with poor teaching so that successful learning was made difficult. 

The data for the aff I rmat ion/negation balance measure parallel 
those for the use of praise and engagement vs, coercion and criticism. 

It will be recalled that the af f i rmat ion/negat ion balance measure refers 
to the mother's Immediate reactions of confirmation or negation follow- 
ing the child's responses. For the sample as a whole, the rate of 
affirmation and the rate of negation were almost equal However, there 
was again a large social status difference due primarily to differences 
in the vl tes of affirmation following successful responses, The balance 
ratio for the middle-class group was 0.57, while the corresponding ratio 
for the combined working-class groups (which did not differ among them- 
selves) was 0,45. This differential was even more pronounced in the 
absolute frequencies of affirmation and negation, since correlated dif- 
ferences in maternal teaching specificity produced relatively higher 
rates of success and lower rates of error among the middle-class chil- 
dren as contrasted with the working-class childien. 

The measures of maternal specificity in three separate areas of 
teaching (orientat ton, pre-response Instructions, and post - response 
feedback) correlated positively with one another and with the measure of 
overall verbal specificity, and these measures in turn correlated posi- 
tively with the mother's tendency to seek specific (verbal) feedback 
from the child and negatively with her tendency to seek non-specific 
(physical) feedback This means that each mothers level of proficiency 
relative to that of the other mothers in the sample was relatively con- 
sistent across the various measures, 

8ecause of differences among the variables in the degree to which 
the behavior they represented was proactive, however, the absolute 
levels of performance of individual mothers and of the group as a whole 
differed considerably from variable to variable In the block sorting 
task, for example, the mothers verbalized or elicited the appropriate 
label in 71% of the Instances in which they were correcting placement 
errors by the children The rates of specificity dropped, however, when 
antecedent conditions tending to produce it were reduced or eliminated. 
Thus, the rate of verbalization of labels dropped to 37% in the feedback 
following correct placement responses, 23X in the instructions preceding 
specific placements, and 19% in the general instructions preceding 
placement units- In the E tch-a-Sketch task, where consistent specifi- 
city was more obviously necessary (since errors were f rreparable) , the 
absolute rates were much higher. The direction In whith the child was 
to turn the knob was specified in about 45% of the mother's pre-response 
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instructions, and specific correction followed virtually every error 
since construction of figures could not continue without it. 

The rates of non-verbal focusing behaviors with which the mcthers 
supplemented their verbalizing of labels varied from situation to sit- 
uation in correspondence with the rates of verbal specificity just de- 
scribed. Focusing attempts appeared less frequently, however, being 
present in about 35% of the instances in which mothers used specific 
labels. 

There were also differences in degree of specificity with both 
labeling and focusing. For example, a group of blocks could be de- 
scribed verbally in language which referred to the general attributes 
of height and mark ("These blocks are all the same height end have the 
same mark") rather than the appropriate sub-types of the attribute 
("These blocks are all tall and marked with X"). The latter statement 
is considered more specific in that it promotes discrimination of the 
qualities that differentiate the particular group from the others, and 
makes a statement that applies uniquely to the particular group rather 
than to all four groups. Similar distinctions could be made among the 
focusing attempts A mother could help her child focus on the rele- 
vant attributes of the blocks by pointing at or holding her hand over 
spatially separated blocks or groups. She could make her message even 
more effective, however, by placing contrasting blocks adjacent to 
each other and emphasizing the differences by pointing or moving her 
hand back and forth. 

Focusing rates were also affected by the attributes of the stimu- 
li themselves. Focusing appeared much more frequently in connection 
with the marks than it did with the heights of the blocks, because the 
marks were concrete entities which could be indicated by pointing, 
whereas similarities and differences in the heights of the blocks had 
to be Indicated through more complex hand motions. 

These various differences in degree of specificity In labeling 
and focusing behavior are relevant in that they represent differences 
In the proactive-reactive dimension and they correlate positively 
(although weakly) with performance scores. However, Instances of la- 
beling or focusing where the degree of specificity is particularly 
rich or complex are relatively rare in the data, so that the frequency 
with which sped f icl tv In any form I s present Is the most mean I ngful 
variable. In a sample consisting of mothers of superior Intelligence 
or of experienced teachers, the opposite situation might be the cose. 

By combining the preceding contents on the data in Tables V-l 
through V-5, It Is possible to construct a hierarchy of maternal com- 
munication as observed in the Interaction tasks. The range extends 
from the most reactive styles, characterized by limited techniques and 
restricted verbal expression, to the most proactive styles, character- 
ized by an organized and diversified repertoire of techniques and elab- 
orated verbal articulation. The lowest level would be represented by 
mothers who limited themselves primarily to physical feedback requests 
preceded by little or no orientation or pre-response instructions and 
followed by corrective feedback of lew specificity. 

In a few extreme cases observed in our sample, attention was con- 
fined almost entirely to the physical or block-placement aspects of the 
task, with little or no emphasis given to the sorting principle. In 
such cases the mother's methud was to demonstrate block placement for 
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the child anci then to ask him to do it himself, giving feedback and con- 
tinuing this practice until the child had learned where each block went. 
Specific labels in the feedback, when they occurred at ail, tended to 
be given In an off-hand manner which did not clearly indicate the im- 
portance or relevance of the attribute. Consider the following passage, 
constructed to illustrate the teaching methods of mothers who were very 
low in speci f I c i ty : 

I have some blocks here and you have to learn how to put 
them where they go, Watch me now so you 1 I I learn how to do 
it. See, this one goes here, and this one goes here, and 
this one goes here with the big ones, and this one goes here. 
See how they go now? These are all the same, these are all 

the same, these are all the sa^ne, and tnese are all the same, 

can you do that now for Mommy? let's see you do it for me. 



That's right 



No 



No 



That's not 
No, over here, 



right. It goes herewith the big ores 
„ , 0k= Can you do that again? 

The preceding example demonstrates the kind of teaching that re- 
sulted when the mother made no attempt to specify the relationship be- 
tween the attributes of the blocks and the physical act of sorting them 
into separate groups This is comparable to the situation in which a 
programmer would ask the machine to divide a deck of cards into sub- 
groups without telling it which columns to scan as the basis for sepa- 
ration into groups- The machine would be unable to interpret such in- 
structions and could not act on them Children, however, can and do 
react, at least to that portion of t he instructions which they can un- 
derstand, To a degree this is an advantage for a mother with a pri- 
marily reactive teaching style, for if the child begins responding and 
making errors, the mother may see that he does not understand the task 
and may try to correct him, In the process of correction she often may 
fill in the gaps in her teaching program so that the child can make the 
connection between the attributes of the blocks and the sorting prin- 
ciple and conceivably learn the task, although by a long and disorgan- 
ized trial and error method 

This "do as I do" approach, however, with its emphas i s on the 
placement responses at the expense of discussion of the sorting prin- 
ciple, can cause the chi Id to view the task as <i guessing game or a 
rote memory exercise. Problems also arise if the child ? <; successful 
in learning where to place the blocks, since this cna the mother 

to assume mistakenly that he has mastered the sortir pie and 

will be able to generalize it to new blocks. Even is does not 

happen, a mother who starts out with this reactive y encounter 

difficulties later when she tries to teach the sor iple. The 

danger in such cases is that the child, feeling th succeeded 

by memorizing where to put the blocks, will view V 5 s attempts 

to teach the sorting principle as an unnecessary a table pro- 
longation of the exercise. We will return to this ter in dis- 
cussing the child behavior variables and their rel< *s to the 

maternal teaching variables. 

As we move away from the example above toward nsticated 

levels of maternal communication, the general degr* i fief t y 

rises The most noticeable difference is in the f< jssages, 

especially in reaction to errors by the child The res of the 
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blocks are labeled more frequently and are more clearly tied in to the 
sorting operations. More attempts at orientation appear, although they 
tend to be restricted to presentation of the concepts of height and 
mark (as opposed to the sorting principle per se) and to primarily ver- 
bal behavior supplemented only minimally by focusing attempts, 

A major difference is Increased emphasis on seeking verbal feed- 
back from the child In addition to placement responses. Getting the 
child to produce the verbal labels and give reasons for his sorting re- 
sponses was of course important in this task, although its usefulness 
as an aid to the child's understanding and its general effects upon the 
child must be evaluated in the context of the mother's general 
speci f I c I ty . 

While the evidence clearly indicated that over-emphasis on physi- 
cal feedback had undesirable results, emphasis on verbal feedback did 
not produce desirable results In and of itself. It is true that con- 
sistent and successful production of labels by the children tended to 
occur only in cases where the mother stressed verbal feedback* The 
converse, howeve-, is not true, since the frequency with which the 
child was asked to produce labels did not determine his ability to do 
so. In some cases the mothers persisted in asking the child to pro- 
duce labels for the blocks when the child did not know them, apparently 
working on the assumption that the child's failure to respond was due 
to Inhibition or resistance rather than lack of information. In such 
instances the adaptive response for the mother would have been to re- 
view her discussion of the attributes of the blocks and the labels that 
she wanted the child to use in referring to them, rather than to per- 
sist in her efforts to get the child to produce the labels himself* 
Persistent questioning in these situations not only did not help the 
child but may well have had undesirable effects upon his motivational 
state. 

Another difficulty resulting from the interaction of verbal feed- 
back requests with relatively low levels of maternal specificity oc- 
curred in a few cases characterized by inadequate focusing behavior and 
overuse of generic references to the attributes by the mother. The in- 
teraction in these cases often included sequences which amounted to a 
reversal of those scored as spuriously successful placement. That is, 
the child's placement responses would contain frequent errors but his 
explanations of the sorting principle would be consistently correct, at 
least on the surface. Examination of these cases revealed that the 
child invariably said that the blocks in a group went together because 
they had “the same height and the same mark . 11 The unvarying manner 
with which this phrase was usually repeated, combined with the persis- 
tent placement errors and with poor performance on the post-task test, 
suggested that the children did not understand the meaning of the words 
that they were pronounci ng--that they were parroting back to the mother 
an all-purpose phrase which satisfied her questions. 

Teaching styles still higher on the communication skill hierarchy 
are characterized by an increase in specificity in general, but espe- 
cially in the area of focusing behavior. Verbalization of labels ap- 
pears occasionally in the pre-response i nstruct ions , frequently in 
feedback following correct responses, and always in feedback following 
errors, Focusing attempts become more frequent and more specific, par- 
ticularly in the orientation period and in the correction of errors. 
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Orientation tends to be longer and to involve a presental n of the 
sorting principle in addition to a discussion of the attributes of 
height and mark^ 

The Importance of adequate focusing behavior on the part of the 
mother, especially in the orientation period, cannot be overemphasized. 
Communication of a specific message from mother to child requires that 
there be isomorphism between the meanings which the mother and child 
attach to specific words. As the above example of children who could 
parrot the sorting principle Illustrates, the mere fact that a child has 
heard his mother use a word, or even has used it himself, does not nec- 
essarily guarantee that he knows its meaning or understands the way that 
the mother is using it Failure to understand the message is rarely a 
problem In discipline commands or similar messages from the mother which 
involve simple words and ideas well-known to the child ("Put away the 
ball"). However, to the extent that the message involves unfamiliar 
words, that the referents of the words are abstract, and that the inter* 
relationships involved become more numerous or more complex, it becomes 
increasingly necessary for the mother to supplement her verbal message 
with non-verbal focusing behavior. The importance of focusing in the 
interaction tasks can be inferred from Tables V-l, V-2, and V-5. The 
measure of general verbal specificity (which does not involve any focus- 
ing behavior) tended to correlate less strongly and consitently with 
other variables than did the other measures of maternal teaching speci- 
ficity which contain focusing behaviors as weli as labeling behavior in 
thei r derivation 

The function of focusing behavior is to help the child make the 
connection between the verbal label and the referent attribute of the 
blocks The effect of such behavior as pointing to the marks, demon- 
strating the height with hand motions, and picking out specific blocks 
to contrast with each other in close physical proximity, is to increase 
the saliency of the relevant attributes of the block in the c h I I d 1 s per- 
ceptual field. The attributes of the blocks or any other stimuli vary 
in their relative saliency to the perceiver, so that some attributes 
stand out as focal qualities, others of lower salience function as back- 
ground qualities, and still others may not be perceived at all. The 
mother can alter this situation through her focusing behavior by chang- 
ing the previously existing hierarchies so that the stimulus attributes 
relevant to the task at hand become the most salient, at least for the 
moment . 

The focusing process was important in the block sorting task for 
two separate operations, The first concerned attention and perception 
of the attribute as a generic variable. In order to follow the mother's 
program, the child had to understand that when she used words such as 
"mark," M X, M M 0," or their synonyms, she was referring to the white 
symbols on the ends of the blocks. Focusing behavior on the part of the 
mother directed the child's attention to this aspect of the blocks; when 
it continually occurred in contiguity with or immediately following the 
verbalization of labels, focusing served to strengthen the association 
between the label and the physical referent and to increase the likeli- 
hood that verbal i zat i on of a label would evoke attention to the relevant 
attribute by the child. 

The second function of focusing behavior was to promote discrimina- 
tion of contrasting examples of the attribute (X vs. 0, tall vs. short). 
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Discriminations allowed matching and contrasting of the relevant attri- 
butes which provided the basis for sorting Maximum specificity 
occurred when the mother used labels applicable to only one block or 
group (rather than to all the blocks), when she liberally supplemented 
her presentation with focusing behavior, stressed both similarities and 
differences among the blocks, and then coordinated this separate infor- 
mation in an operational description of the process by which the child 
was to proceed. This will be shown as part of the example below. 

Optimal maternal communication implies high levels of specificity 
In all areas previously dlscuised, In both labeling and focusing be- 
havior, This Included not only orientation and feedback but also pre- 
response Instructions, where specificity occurred least frequently, it 
also implies a preference for eliciting the child's interest in the 
task through engagement and for maintaining it through encouragement 
and praise. An additional element, not discussed orevlously, was se- 
quential organization. Ideally the mother would proceed in a step-by- 
step process } introducing sub-parts of the task before requiring the 
child to make responses which assumed prior knowledge of those sub- 
parts, An Idealized example of this kind of teaching is presented be- 
low, along with interpretive comments analyzing the function of each 
step. 



Maternal Behavior 

Hi, Johnny.. Sit down here by 
Mommy because I've got something 
to show you,. It's a game that 
you play using these blocks here. 
There's a special way that you 
can put blocks together in dif- 
ferent groups here on the board. 
I'll show you how to do It, and 
then you can show Mrs, Smith 
(the tester) when she comes back- 



OK? 



I nterpretat i on 

With these few brief remarks, 
the mother manages tor 1) greet 
the child warmly, 2) give the 
child a general ove.view of what 
is to come without getting into 
specific details, 3) describe 
the task ("game") in a positive 
manner, connoting that the child 
will enjoy it, 4) refer to the 
post-task test in a way that sug- 
gests that it is an opportunity 
for the child to show off his 
knowledge to a known person, rath 
er than picture it as an arduous 
trial conducted by a feared au- 
thority figure, and 5) subtly 
but consistently stress the im- 
portance of the sorting rationale 
(that is, the task involves learn 
ing a method which will tell how 
to sort the blocks, as opposed to 
a task requiring the child to 
learn where to put the blocks). 

This simple pause in the teach 
ing has several functions. I) It 
provides a check on the child's 
attention and cooperation. 2 ) It 
allows the child to express any 
objection to the task itself or 
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(Maternal Behavior) 



All right, now there are two 
things about the blocks that you 
have to remember. You have to 
look at the size of the block to 
see whether i t * s tall or short, 
and you have to see what kind of 
mark the block has on it. Now 
look at these two blocks (plac- 
ing a tall and a short next to 
each other). This one is bigger 
than this one, isn't it? This 
one is tall, and this one is 
short (putting hand over tops of 
the two blocks and moving hand 
back and forth). Now look at the 
other blocks. Some of them are 
tall like this one, and some of 
them are short like this one. 

What about this block? Is it 
tall or short? , - . Right. And 
th i s one? „ - „ Fine - 

(Replacing the other two 
blocks and getting two blocks of 
contrasting mark) Now the second 
thing we have to look at is the 
mark on the blocks. Notice each 
of these blocks has a white mark 
on each end (showing each end of 
the blocks to the child). Now 
this block has these two crossed 
lines here (tracing with finger), 
see? Now what do we call that 
mark? We call that an X, That's 
an X. Now this block has a 
round mark on it (tracing), and 
we call that an 0, That's an 0. 



( Interpretat i on) 

interests in non-task activities 
which are competing with his wt I - 
ingness to attend to the mother. 

If the child does have objections 
or competing interests, it is im- 
portant for the mother to deal 
with them at this point, before 
the introduction of formal teach- 
ing, since teaching will proceed 
more smoothly if the child is in- 
terested and cooperative. 3) It 
allows the child to ask questions 
which will enable the mother to 
clarify or expand some part of 
her remarks. 

This example represents a 
highly organized presentation of 
the relevant attributes, with high 
specificity both in verbal label- 
ing and in focusing behavior. The 
mother begins by stating the rele- 
vance of what is to come to the 
ultimate goal of the task, that is, 
that the child needs to know the 
two things that she is about to 
teach him in order to know how to 
group the blocks. However, she 
avoids overwhelming the child by 
trying to put them all together 
at once, and instead confines her- 
self to introducing the relevant 
at t r i butes 

To further simplify the pre- 
sentation she introduces the at- 
tributes one at a time rather than 
in combination, and she presents 
each term with specificity and a 
certain amount of redundancy be- 
fore requiring the child to use 
it himself „ She does, however, 
require the child to produce la- 
bels, getting specific feedback 
from him rather than simply assum- 
ing that he has understood, and 
she affirms each correct response 
as it appears. 

To make sure that the child is 
attending to the appropriate as- 
pects of the blocks, his mother 
asks him to label blocks that she 
has not already discussed. Her 
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(Maternal Behavior) 

So this one is X and that one Is 
0, What are they now? , , , 
Right, And what's the mark on 
this one here? * , OK, and 
tht s one? . , • Right. 



Now when we divide up the 
blocks Into groups, we have to 
see whether they're tall or short 
and whether they have X or 0, 

The blocks in each separate group 
should be the same size and 
should have the same mark on top 
of them. Now look at this group. 
Both of the blocks are tall, not 
little like these other ones 
here and here — they're both tall 
and they both have the same mark 
on top- See (pointing) — they 
both have X, Now that's why 
they go together, because they're 
both tall and they both have X on 
top. Now look at this group, 
these blocks are both tall, too, 
but they both have 0. on top, so 
they go by themsel ves--they ' re 
tal 1 wi th 0 (poi nt Ing) , 

Now the blocks In this group 
go together because they're both 
short and because they both have 
(showing the ends of the blocks 
to the child)? . , , X, right. 

And the blocks in the last group 
go together because they're both 
(holding hand over tops of 
blocks)? , „ . short, and they 
both have (showing ends of blocks 
to chi Id)? , . , 0, right. 

Now that's what we have to 
know when we put these extra 
blocks into their groups on the 
board. The blocks in each group 
should be the same size and they 
should have the same mark on top. 
Now this block Is tall and has 



( I nterpretat Ion) 

periodic seeking of feedback al- 
lows the child to assume the role 
of an active participant rather 
than of a passive listener. The 
order and specificity In the pre- 
sentation maximize the child's 
chances of learning quickly and 
easily, which in turn maximizes 
the likelihood of successful re- 
sponse and positive reinforcement 
rather than failure and negative 
rei nforcement . 

In this sequence the mother 
first shows how the blocks in 
each group already formed on the 
board have the same height and 
mark, and then goes on to demon- 
strate the method of placing the 
blocks.. Throughout the presenta- 
tion she consistently emphasizes 
both similarities and differences 
among the blocks and carefully 
specifies the relationship be- 
tween the attributes of height 
and mark and the basis upon which 
the groups are formed. In demon- 
strating sorting she operationally 
describes each step so that the 
child sees that the actual place- 
ment is the end result of a 
series of decisions based on 
evaluation of the similarities 
and differences among the blocks. 

By thus operationalizing the 
sorting process, the mother can 
help the child to see the end re- 
sult as a natural outcome follow- 
ing a series of understandable, 
goal-oriented steps, and not 
simply as a fai t accompl i to be 
accepted but not understood. 

This is an important considera- 
tion, because Piaget (1950 has 
shown that a child of this age 
will not ordinarily ask how an 
adult is able to do such a thing, 
or seek a logical, operational 
explanation. He may, however, 
accept the assertion that the 
block does indeed belong in the 
group that the mother says it 
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(Materna I Behavior) 

an X on top, so I want to find 
some other blocks that are tall 
f>nd have X on top to put it with, 
This group has tall blocks and 
both have X (pointing) Just like 
the block in my hand, so that's 
where It goes. 

Now look at this block. It's 
a short one and I t has an 0 on 
top (pointing). Now we want to 
find the group that has the same 
size and the same mark on top, 
(Placing block with tall 0's) 

Now these blocks have 0_ on top, 
but they're big ones and this one 
is a little one, so it couldn*t 
go there, (Placing with small 
X_' s) These blocks are the same 
s i ze--they ' re both small--but 
they have X ' s on top, so the 
marks aren't the same (pointing), 
so it can't go there either, 
(Placing with short 0's) But 
these blocks are both short and 
they both have 0 on top, Just 
like the one in my hand. So 
that's where it goes--it goes 
with other blocks that are short 
and have 0 on top* 

(Mother continues in similar 

fashion for the other two 

blocks,) 

Now do you want to try it? 

« «.■ „ OK, I'll take a block out 
of each group and we'll let you 
put them back where they go. 
(Mother removes a block from 
each group and hands one block 
to the child) Now remember, we 
want to fix them so that the 
blocks in each group are the 
same size and have the same mark 
on top, 

Now look at this block--is it 
tall or short? „ , t OK, and does 
it have an X or an 0 on It? , . . 
Right, so we want to put it in 
the group that has short blocks 
with 0 on them. Can you find 
that group? (Child places block 
with short X's.) Well, those 



( I nterpretat i on) 

belongs in, taking this as a fact 
which requires no explanation or 
which is ascribed to magical prop- 
erties thought to reside In the 
mother or the stimuli themselves. 
Mothers who failed to verbalize 
the logical operations behind the 
sorting process often unwittingly 
encouraged this kind of response 
in the children, especially If in 
addition they neglected to ask the 
child to explain on his own the 
reasons for placement. 



This sequence represents a con- 
tinuation and extension of the 
same principles illustrated in the 
earlier ones. Before definitively 
concluding her demonstration and 
moving on to the first placement 
response, the mother consults the 
child regarding his willingness to 
try placing the blocks himself. 

This provides a check on the 
child's motivational state and in 
addition gives him an opportunity 
to express confusion or to seek 
further information or demonstra- 
tion. 

After eliciting the child's 
consent, the mother then moves on 
to the placement unit, although 
not without giving him considerable 
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(Maternal Behavior) 



( I nterpretat ion) 



are short, all right, but what 
about the marks? Look at them- 
Is the mark on this block the 
same as the mark on those two 
blocks? No--those are X's. So 
you have to find the group that 
has short blocks with 0 on top 
- * . That's rl ght--f I ne, Now 
the blocks In that group are all 
short and they all have 0 on top 
Now how about this blocks Is 
It tall or short? „ , . OK, and 
what mark is that? c , Fine, 
now can you find the group that 
has tall blocks with X, on top? 

. „ c Good- Now why does that 
go there, Johnny? It goes there 
because these blocks are all tall 
and have what on top? , , 

Right. 

(Mother continues in a simi- 
lar vein, although as the 
child's knowledge becomes 
more secure, she gradually 
reduces the frequency of 
prompting in specific in- 
structions and gradually 
increases her attempts to 
elicit this material by 
questioning the child un- 
til eventually he is able 
to sort and to verbalize 
the sorting principle cor- 
rect ly on each trial,) 



additional help before allowing 
him to actually place a block. 

She first restates the sorting 
principle in the form of a global 
description of the task, and then 
follows through with specific In- 
structions concerning the first 
block All of this helps the 
child to respond correctly, but 
more importantly it stresses the 
cognitive operations which the 
child is to pursue. The emphasis 
throughout is on processing of 
the blocks before placement and 
verbalization of the sorting 
principle after placement. The 
demands made upon the child are 
gradually increased at a rate 
corresponding to his increasing 
ability to cope with them. 

The mother regularly provides 
immediate affirmation or negation 
after each response, although her 
responses to errors are problem- 
centered and informative rather 
than critical. Her general role 
is that of a friendly helper 
rather than an impersonal or 
cr i t i ca 1 eva 1 uator . 



The preceding example of maternal teaching, particularly if read 
from beginning to end without attention to the interpretive comments, 
may not seem particularly noteworthy or impressive. It has a natural, 
almost familiar quality which tempts the reader to think, "Well, that's 
about how 1 would explain it myself." In a sense this reaction is 
perfectly valid, since the presentation appeals to common sense as a 
straightforward way of presenting the block sorting task which involves 
no unusual didactic techniques or specially prepared equipment. Most 
If not all of the principles discussed and illustrated are well known, 
appearing routinely in works on teaching and learning (cf. Ausubel, 
1963; Gagn6, 1965)* This simplicity is more apparent than real, how- 
ever, since teaching which approached the ideal outlined above was 
very rarely observed in this research Paradoxi cal 1 y , the example 
seems simple partly because of its high clarity, specificity, and or- 
ganization. It is so easy to follow that it makes learning the task 
seem easy,^ However, for the mothers in our study, who had to teach it 
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to their children without benefit of previous discussion and analysis, 
the task proved to be quite difficult. Despite the fact that no time 
limit on teaching was imposed, only 10 of 162 children received perfect 
scores on the post-task test. 

Since each of the mothers knew the task herself, at least well 
enough to meet our criteria, why were there such gross differences among 
the mothers in their ability to teach it to their chpdren? Part of the 
answer, of course, is that mothers differed in general intelligence, 
academic education, and breadth of experience which made them relatively 
more or less we 1 1 -prepa red for the task. The past history of interac- 
tion between the mother and her particular child was also important, 
since the mothers presumably differed in their experience in teaching 
children, and the children differed in the degree to which they were 
willing to cooperate in such a task. Two additional factors which ap- 
pear to be related to the observed differences are the mothers 1 ability 
to abstract the essentials of the task and encode them in language, and 
to interpret and respond to the children’s behavior. The best teaching 
was distinguished from that which was adequate but less ideal primarily 
in the careful organisation and sequencing of the presentation. It is 
likely that mothers who taught this way were able to make an implicit 
or even explicit task-ana lys is of the situation, abstracting the essen- 
tials into an orderly sequence of sub-parts leading to an ultimate goal. 
Many mothers presented all the essentials in adequately specific lan- 
guage but lacked this k'nd of organization; so that they frequently had 
to backtrack or present new information as it became evident that the 
child did not completely understand. 

Some mothers 1 teaching reflected a failure to understand the 
child's needs and limitations. This was evident in many ways, such as 
in failure to give orientation to the child or to attempt to gain his 
positive interest in the task, in failure to explain terminology or to 
supplement verbal presentat ion wi th nonverbal focusing, and in failure 
to properly interpret the child's actions. The latter difficulty was 
inferred from observation of maternal reactions to behavior such as non- 
meaningful and spuriously successful placement, which often were not 
recognized as such by the mothers. Some mothers allowed the children 
to establish a pattern of going from group to group until they reached 
the right one, or of placing the blocks quickly without giving any ver- 
bal labels, and made no observable attempt to break it. Such mothers 
seemed to simply project their view of the task onto the child or to 
assume that he was following the presentation and conceptualizing the 
task the same way they were, without attempting to test out this 
assumpt i on , 

Sometimes the mothers provided direct evidence of their own fail- 
ure to properly interpret the children's behavior. Examples include 
those mothers who were surprised and dismayed to find during the test 
period that their children (previously coded for spuriously successful 
placement) were unable to place test blocks correctly* Other mothers 
handled inhibition poorly because they were unable to accept the child's 
protestations of ignorance, apparently believing instead that the child 
really knew how to put the blocks where they went but was for some rea- 
son unwilling to do so. Failure to distinguish between process and 
performance in block placement was often evident in mothers whose chil- 
dren were coded for non-meaningfu I placement, when the mothers made 
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comments such as, “Now I thought you knew that one, Johnny--you got It 
right the last time- 11 

Before discussing differences among the social status groups, some 
additional comments about the mothers should be made. Throughout the 
chapter, In discussing communication failures In the mothers 1 teaching, 
it has been stated or implied that poor teaching has undesirable effects 
on the chi Idren. It is important, however, to distinguish carefully 
between the mothers motives and intentions on the one hand and her ac- 
tual behavior or performance on the other. The differences among moth- 
ers were primarily differences in means rather than ends or goals, 
since presumably the major goal of every mother in the interactions was 
to teach the task as we had requested her to do. It is also assumed 
that every mother, if questioned about the matter, would have stated 
her intention to make the task pleasant and enjoyable for her child in 
addition to making it a learning experience. Under these assumptions, 
then, the frequency of learning difficulties and undesirable reactions 
on the part of the children are considered unintended and unwanted by 
the mothers, resulting from inadequate communication skills rather than 
from any deliberate callousness or rejection of the child. Omissions 
and inadequacies are felt to have resulted from the fact that more de- 
sirable and effective methods simply did not Occur to the mothers 
(limited repertoire in the proactive aspects of communication), or that 
the need for them was not perceived (inadequate reactive responses due 
to failure to recognize or interpret the process aspects of the chil- 
dren^ responses). The net result of such communication, however, is 
that the ineffective mother not only fails to implement her goals but 
also unwittingly creates undesirable side effects. 

The difference between effective and ineffective conrcnuni cat i on is 
not so much a difference between two clear-cut styles, if "style" is 
understood to mean a recognizably orderly and consistent approach. In- 
stead, communication seems better conceptualized as a mu 1 1 i -d i mens ional 
activity ranging from the restrictive and reactive to the elaborated 
and proactive. The poor teaching seen in our observations was 
restricted and disorganized, but it was not accompanied by cavalier or 
hostile behavior toward the children. The difficulties encountered led 
to confusion, disappointment, and frustration, but not usually to hos- 
tility or rejection. This is reflected in the general affectionateness 
rating* Although maternal affectionateness was correlated positively 
with some of the specificity of teaching measures, the great majority 
of mothers were rated on the positive side of a love-hostility scale 
That is, differences among the mothers in affectionateness are primar- 
ily differences in the degree to which they expressed positive affect, 
rather than a matter of acceptance and warmth vs. rejection and 
host i 1 i ty. 



Differences Associated with the Sex of the Children 

Group data illustrating the variation in interaction measures ac- 
cording to the social status and sex of the children are presented in 
Tables V- 7 and V-8, The data in Table V- 7 are presented in standard 
error units in order to compare various measures on a single metric and 
avoid ambiguity concerning the direction of group differences in the 
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TABLE 

T-statlstlcs for Differences in Group Means on Inte-actlon 





Middle Class vs. Working Class. 






Unsk 


lied 




Ski lied 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Or ientat Ion 


3 . 52 **** 


3 , 60**** 


4 . 00**** 


Requesting Block 
Placement 


“3 . 66**** 


-3 . 78 **** 


-5.25**** 


Requesting Labels 


0.30 


0,08 


0.69 


Spec! f 1 c 1 nst ructions 


5,71 'Metric 


6. 74**** 


6. 53**** 


Specific Feedback 


1.26 


2. 31** 


3 . 1 9 *** 


General Verbal 
Sped f lei ty 


1.64 


0.97 


2 . 82*** 


Af f i rmat ion/Negatlon 


2 35** 


2.99*** 


2 . 64*;' “'' 


Praise and Engagement 


5 97 **** 


4 . 48** ,'oV 


5. 90**** 


Coercive Control 


-1 65 


- 0.79 


-1,48 


Attention Demand 


-0.21 


- 0,87 


-0 37 


Response Qual i ty 
Demand 


-0.75 


- 1 .51 


-0.57 


Affectionateness 


3 . 22 *** 


2 . 40** 


3 , 3 8*** 


Res i stance 


0 . 36 


1,50 


0.5! 


Errors 


-1.43 


-1 .12 


-2.66*** 


Labels 


1 .38 


2 . 82*** 


3.25*** 


Verbal participation 


1.63 


1,44 


2 . 89*** 


Non-meani ngful 
Placement 


-2.28** 


-2.96*** 


-3 . 26*** 


interruptive 

Distraction 


1.21 


2.31 ** 


0.45 


Toys Sorting Task 
Score 


1,162 


1 1 39 


1.803* 


Block Sort i ng Task 
Score 


3 01 *** 


3 . 76 **** 


5 . 47**-** 


Etch-a-Sketch Score 


2,30** 


3.01 


1.92* 



+ The signs of the ^-statistics reflect the actual direction of xX* 
* p <,10 ** p< ,05 **~Yp<.0l ***•' p^.OOl {two-tailed 
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V-7 

Measures for Four Social Status Groups and for Boys vs. Girl s + 



1 ■ TTT TT 


Workl nq 


Class r 


All Groups Combined 


Ski 1 led vs 


. Unsk! 1 led; 


Unski 1 led; 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Father Father 

Present ’ Absent 


Boys vs. Gi rls 


0.17 


0.45 


0.28 


1.32 


0.43 


-0.09 


-0,66 


1.27 


-0.21 


0,39 


0,57 


1 . 07* 


0.83 


0,50 


-0-37 


1.28 


0.82 


1 54 


0,80 


2.32** 


-0.63 


1 13 


1 -74* 


0.20 


0.63 


0-34 


-0-28 


-2.11** 


-083 


0.57 


1.25 


0.81 


0,76 


0, 18 


-0 59 


0.00 


-0.68 


-0 18 


0,45 


1 ,44 


-0,91 


0- 18 


1.05 


1.44 


-0.67 


0.17 


0.83 


-2.85*** 


1,24 


0-16 


-1,10 


0.04 


0.24 


-1.22 


-1.43 


-0.25 


113 


1 . 66* 


0.67 


-0.22 


-0,04 


■0-98 


0 93 


0.55 


-0.92 


-1.21 


-0,27 


- 1 . 70* 


1,28 


-0.76 


-1,90* 


-0.38 


0,053 


0.637 


0.533 


-1.094 


0,94 


2,29** 


1.10 


0.65 


0.89 


-0.32 


-1.16 


-0.52 



group differences on the variable as labeled , 
test) 




Number of Children Demonstrating Various Problem Behaviors 
Distribution by Social Status and Sex 
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respective behavior (see Appendix K for a presentation of the group means 
and standard deviations upon which the ^-statistics are based). In 
Table V-8, which contains data on the behavioral measures coded as pres- 
ent or absent, the actual frequency of occurrence in each group is 
given. Tests of statistical significance on these data were obtained 
through analysis and will be discussed below (for a complete presen- 
tation of the X* c*a:a p see Appendix L) , 

Differences among the children in performance scores and measures 
of behavior during the interaction tended to be small in magnitude 
(none reached the .05 level of significance in the two-ta i led t^-test) 
and inconsistent in direction. The maternal interaction measures, 
however, did show a consistent pattern related to the sex of the chil- 
dren, although few differences were statistically significant. Thu 
differences were in favor of mothers of boys on all measures of speci- 
ficity of teaching (reaching significance for the specificity of feed- 
back variable) and in favor of mothers of girls for the affirmation/ 
negation balance and the affectionateness measure. Earlier research 
on maternal af feet ionateness toward preschool children has found greater 
af feet ionateness toward girls if and when a sex difference was observed, 
although the difference general ly wanes and tends to disappear as the 
children get older (Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, 1957) • The present data 
are compatible with these findings. 

The data for the specificity measures, particularly in combination 
with the data for the affect measures, are compatible with previously 
reported findings (Crandall, 1963) that achievement is stressed earlier 
and given greater importance in the soda 1 i zat ion of male children than 
female children. The data In Table V- 7 suggest that the mothers of 
boys were more "business-like" in their Interactions while the mothers 
of girls were more affectionate. Despite the greater affectionateness 
and greater use of affirmation with girls, the mothers of boys were 
higher (although not significantly) In the use of task-relevant praise 
and engagement. They were also less tolerant of inattention and lapses 
in response quality (but again not significantly). Taken together, 
these data suggest that mothers of boys were more concerned with their 
sons 1 cooperation and achievement than were mothers of girls, and that 
their affective responses to their sons were more closely tied to the 
sons' performance on the task than were the affective responses of 
mothers of girls. 



Social Status Differences 

Inspection of Tables V-7 and V-8 reveals that the most consistent 
and striking social status differences were those between the middle- 
class group and each of the three working-class groups, with differences 
among the three working-class groups being generally low in magnitude 
and only rarely significant. The magnitude of social class differences 
tended to vary with the proactive vs. reactive dimension described 
above, with the superiority of the middle-class mothers being most evi- 
dent In the highly proactive variables, particularly in their use of 
specific pre-response instructions and of praise and engagement. Con- 
sistent differences in favor of the middle-class mothers appeared both 
in the meisures of specificity of teaching and In the measures of 
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affectionateness, af f i rmat ion/negat ion balance, and praise and engage- 
ment. None of the other measures showed a significant group difference, 
although the iower middle-class mean in use of coercive control ap- 
proached statistical significance in its distance from two of the three 
working-class groups. The middle-class means on measures of demand for 
attention and demand for response quality were also lower, although the 
differences were not significant and interpretation of the latter vari- 
able is further complicated by the fact that this rating was not made 
in seven middle-class cases because difficulties in response qual i ty 
never appeared (only four skilled working-class cases and only one case 
in each of the two unskilled groups were not rated for this reason). 

In summary, It may be said that the middle-class mothers were noteworthy 
for their attempts to elicit the child's interest and cooperation 
through reward-oriented techniques, while the motivational activities 
of the working-class mothers were more confined to attempts to control 
the children through demands and negative sanctions. 

Variation in the child data showed interesting parallels with the 
social class differences in the maternal teaching measures, both in the 
kinds of differences observed and in the magnitude of these differences. 
The means for the middle-class children on both the resistance factor 
and the interruptive distraction score were above those for the working- 
class groups, although only one difference was significant. However, 
on the variables related to response quality, the middle-class children 
consistently obtained more optimal scores This is seen in the data 
for the errors factor, the labels factor, and the non-meaningful place- 
ment score in Table V - 7 As shown in the data of Table V-8, signifi- 
cantly fewer middle-class children were coded for spuriously successful 
block placement. Middle-class children were also coded for fewer cases 
of inhibition, although the frequency of this variable was too low to 
allow the differences to reach significance In the analysis. These 
data suggest that resistance toward or disinterest in the task among the 
middle-class children was resolved through the mothers' motivational 
activities. In contrast, the data for the working-class groups, partic- 
ularly for the two unskilled groups, suggest that problems in these 
children were suppressed but not resolved, so that their task responses 
were often characterized more by punishment avoidance than by an 
approach -or tented attitude toward the task Differences among the moth- 
ers in the specificity of their teaching dovetai led wi th the differences 
in regulation techniques, since the superior teaching of the middle- 
class mothers tended to promote success and thereby aided in making the 
task a positive experience for the children, while the lack of specifi- 
city In some of the working-class mothers' teaching tended to retard 
learning and increase failure experiences, further undermining the chil- 
dren's task motivation. 

Rather than continue to discuss social class differences in mater- 
nal teaching styles in terms of factor scores and other general meas- 
ures from the block sorting task, it seems useful at this time to Intro- 
duce some examples taken from the £tch-a-$ketch task. It will be re- 
called that on the Etch-a-$ketch task the mothers and children had to 
work together to copy geometric designs, with the mother making the hor- 
izontal lines and the child making the vertical lines, each using his 
wn button. Successful figure construction required only that the moth- 
er guide her child by telling him which way to turn his button before 
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he began to turn and then when to stop turning as he reached the de- 
sired line length 

Two Important maternal behaviors in the Etch-a-Sketch task were the 
mother's use of the models (which were drawn on 3" by 5" cards! and her 
directions to her child. The mother's use of the model was coded as 
present or absent for each of the five figures that she and her child 
constructed. The mother was coded "present" if she at any time during 
the construction of the particular figure under consideration showed 
the child the model by pointing to it, holding it up for him to look 
at, or specifically instructing him to look at it. This was a gross 
measure of the variable involved, since the mother was scored "present" 
If she showed the child the model even once, and since no adjustments 
were made for continual reference to the model or use of i t as a visual 
aid for giving the child orientation directions or correcting errors. 

The specificity of the mothers' turning directions to their chil- 
dren was measured in similar fashion. Each of a sample of twenty-five 
directions from each mother (her directions to her child on their first 
attempt at each of the five designs) was scored for presence or absence 
of specificity A direction was considered specific if the mother at- 
tempted to tell the child which way to turn his knob before allowing 
him to turn it. Included were verbal directions referring to the line 
itself ("Go up." "Bring the line down to my finger") or to the knob 
("Turn towards Mommy;" "Turn towards the window"), as well as direc- 
tions which involved circular hand motions by the mother to be imitated 
by the child Relatively vague directions such as gross hand movements 
which were hard to interpret or verbal Instructions that placed a large 
burden on the child such as "Turn the same way you did last time" were 
nevertheless scored as specific. Directions scored for absence of spe- 
cificity were those in which the mother made no attempt to tell the 
child which way to turn his knob ("OK;" "Tou turn"). This measure 
taps only the mother's attempts to direct the child's knob-turning and 
not her actual success in doing so, so that no differentiation was made 
between instances where the child turned correctly and those In which 
he did not. 

For both use of the models and specificity of turning directions, 
differentiation was made between presence and absence of the most basic 
examples of the behavior involved, rather than between levels of so- 
phistication In the behavior when present. Nevertheless, striking 
social class differences were obtained 

Means for the four social status groups on these two variables are 
presented in Table V-9. Great differences between middle-class mothers 
and those In the other three groups were evident on both variables (the 
three working-class groups did not differ significantly among them- 
selves) When we combine the data from the three working-class groups, 
we find that only 37% of the children's responses were preceded by spe- 
cific directions; on the remaining 63% the children were simply told to 
turn their knob. The data for use of the design models are even more 
striking, since the children In the three working-class groups were 
shown the model which they were attempting to copy on only 23% of the 
trials. For the sample as a whole, 69 mothers (36^) never shewed any 
of the design models to their children at any time during the 
interaction. 
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TABLE V-9 

Performance of Four Social Status Groups on Two Measures 
of Maternal Teaching in the Etch-a-Sketch Task 



Social Status 


Use of models 
(mean number shown 
to chi 1 d) 


Spec! f i c 

turn! ng di rect ions 
(mean number of lines) 


Middle Class (N=40) 


3 6 


17,2 


Working Class; 


Skilled (N=4l) 


1 4 


11.1 


Unski 1 led- 


Father Present (N=40) 


1.1 


8.0 


Father Absent (N=4l) 


0.9 


9.0 



Implications of the Interaction Data for Children's Educability 

The data In Table V-9 are useful not only for the information they 
provide about social status differences In maternal teaching, but they 
also serve as a convenient basis for discussion of the role of meaning 
In mother-child communication. The Etch-a-Sketch task was a new and 
ambiguous situation for the children in which they were highly dependent 
upon their mothers to define for them the task as a whole and their par- 
ticular role within it. The child with a mother who freely and consist- 
ently used the model and who regularly gave specific Instructions would 
very likely perceive the task in a manner very similar to that of his 
mother. That ls ; he would be aware that he and his mother were making 
the specific design shown on the card and would learn that the lines 
had to be planned ahead If the model was to be duplicated precisely. 

Me would function as a cooperative partner with his mother, working to 
achieve a common goal His role would be an active one in which he had 
recognized responsibilities and contributions to make and which would 
allow him to share In the excitement of pursuing the goals and in the 
satisfactions gained upon reaching them 

In contrast, the meaning of the task for a child whose mother never 
showed him the model and who rarely or never gave specific directions 
was quite different For this child the scope and meaning of the task 
were confined primarily to his knob rather than to the events taking 
place on the screen ; and the follcwlng conditions were in effect: 

I He was not given orientation to the task as a whole which 
would enable him to understand the nature of the activity 
and his contribution to It, and he lacked a goal to Impart 
meaning to each individual response. 

2. In the absence of a goal explaining the structural restric- 
tions of the task (taking turns, acting only on orders from 
the mother), any gratification to be derived from manipula- 
tion of the materials would be quickly negated by those re- 
strictions. When this occurred, the child's motivation 
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depended solely on external sources of reinforcement. 

3* The corrective feedback he received after each initial re- 
sponse applied only to the particular line he was making 
and did not transfer to others.. 

Consequently, despite continued repetition of motor re- 
sponses, each new response was essentially a guess. The 
child had no way to tell aheao of time how to respond, and 
even after responding he could not predict his mothers 
react ion , 

5. Nevertheless, his responses were being reinforced, and nega- 
tion and cr i t i c I sm were more frequent and intense than af- 
firmation and praise. 

6- Because of the interaction of these factors, the child was 
In a position In which he was being forced to produce re- 
sponses which (a) from his point of view were not related 
to any visible goal, (b) were not rewarding in themselves, 

(c) did not bring corrective feedback which would enable 
him to predict and control reinforcement, and (d) resulted 
In reinforcement which was primarily aversive. 

Although the situation was somewhat more complex, these conditions 
would also hold for the block sorting task in cases where the mother 
requested block placement without first teaching the relevant attrib- 
utes and the sorting principle. The major difference was that in the 
block sorting task, a child who developed his own system for block 
placement could achieve some control over reinforcement (spurious 
success). Even when this occurred, however, the responses were not 
meaningful in themselves and the children tended to be primarily con- 
cerned with reinforcement contingencies rather than with learning. 

An adaptive reaction for the child under the circumstances stated 
above Is to stop producing responses and leave the field. Many of the 
children In the study tried to do this, but the mothers would not 
allow it, so that exposure to the situation continued and new methods 
of adapta t i on were required. The parallel between the conditions out- 
lined above and the experimental design used by Maier (I 9 W to pro- 
duce frustration in controlled laboratory studies with sub-human spe- 
cies Is strikingly consistent. Although the two situations are radi- 
cally different and comparisons between animal data and those taken 
from human subjects must be viewed with extreme caution, interesting 
analogies may be drawn comparing the behavior of some of the children 
in this study with that reported in Maier’s data. 

The major reactions Haler reported In his animals were, 

(a) showing signs of agitation and attempting to avoid responding al- 
together (analogous to response inhibition), (b) giving up all attempts 
at systematic goal striving and responding fatalistically or randomly 
(analogous to the random type of non-mean I ngful placement), (c) fixating 
on a partially successful leva! of response which perseverated even when 
more successful methods were available (analogous to spuriously success* 
ful placement and to the systematic type of non-meanl ngful placement). 

Although inferences concerting maternal communication and Its ef- 
fects on children are drawn from the data of the mother-child Inter- 
actions specifically designed for this research, they appear to have 
relevance for any adult-child interaction situation in which performance 
demands are Imposed on the child. The Interaction data imply that In 
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order to communicate successfully the mother must place her performance 
demands within a meaningful context which includes specification of 
the means by which goals are to be achieved in addition to specifica- 
tion of the goals themselves, and which allows the child to be ible to 
see the individual steps and sub-goals as an interrelated sequence of 
events leading to the ultimate goal. If she fails to do so, she runs 
the risk that her child may perceive the demands as meaningless, ar- 
bitrary, and punitive. 

Although her intentions may be quite the opposite, a mother may 
unwittingly structure the situation so that the child not only fails 
to learn the intended lesson or skill, but also acquires undesirable 
attitudes or habits in the process, in achievement and mastery situ- 
ations, for example, exposure to such experiences can cause the child 
to develop negative attitudes character! zed by expectation of failure 
and by reliance upon pun i shment-avoi dance coping techniques rather 
than upon active attempts to understandr-the material being presented. 

In discipline and control situations, imposition of demands without 
adequate specification of rationales may cause the child to become re- 
sponsive only to power and status differences, external sources of re- 
inforcement, and immediate goals, rather than developing internalized 
self-guidance based on application of a complex system of perceptions, 
standards, values, and goals to individual situations. 

Although all of the child behavior problems discussed above are 
undesirable, they differ somewhat among themselves in their implications 
for the child's development in the school situation. We refer in par- 
ticular to the differences between resistance, inattention, and inhibi- 
tion, on the one hand, and behaviors such as non-meanlngful placement 
and spuriously successful placement on the other Although the former 
types of behavior are more extreme in some ways and are certainly more 
obvious, they may not always be more detrimental to the child over the 
long run. One reason for this lies In their obviousness. Children who 
are regularly Inattentive, resistant, or inhibited will come to the at- 
tention of the I r teachers as chi Idren with particular difficulties in 
adjusting to school and will be noted as needing individual attention. 
Children who show the second kind of behavior are less easily noticed, 
since the problem is not one of refusal or inability to respond but in- 
stead is a maladaptive style of responding. 

Similar distinctions were made recently by Glick (1968), who dis- 
tinguishes between process (method of formulating a response) and 
achievement (the response ! tself) in the performance of children on 
cognitive tasks, and notes that a given achievement can sometimes be 
obtained through any one of several processes. The process may be de- 
velopmental ly more primitive or more advanced, and when this ts the 
case it may be more important to get the child to use the more sophis- 
ticated process than to teach him to produce the response. Glick warns 
that over-emphasis on achievement of the response may cause the child 
to persist with a more primitive but temporarily successful process and 
actually hinder his progress tcwerd higher processes. The data from 
the children coded for spuriously successful placement in this research 
provide a good example of the problem to which Glick refers. Appear- 
ance of this behavior In the children was closely associated with ma- 
ternal teaching characterized by poor orientation and especially by 
lack of specificity In pre-response instructions (Srophy, 196?), and it 




is precisely these aspects of maternal teaching that define the response 
process for the chi ld t 

The development of coping styles analogous to spuriously successful 
placement (going through the motions of workbook exercises without in- 
volvement, copying of homework and test answers, and in general any be- 
havior which allows the child to give the appearance of cooperation or 
learning when tt in fact does not exirt) may have particularly unfortu- 
nate implications for the long run because of its short run success, 
fn contrast to the resisting or inhibited child, the child who indulges 
in this behavior can lose himself in the anonymity of a large classroom. 
By creating an illusion of conformity and adjustment the child can min- 
mize his salience as an individual and perhaps even give the impression 
of being a well-adapted if limited student. However, as is the case 
with adult avoidance and phobic mechanisms, the child can easily be 
trapped in a vicious circle. That is f the more he depends on such cop- 
ing mechanisms for their short run success, the less he will use more 
adaptive response processes and the more he will fall behind in his 
school achievement. At the same time, continued failure to achieve 
will lead to Increasing and more complete dependence on the mechanisms. 
If classroom conditions are such that this process is allowed to flour- 
ish, it may become difficult if not impossible to eliminate. 

An additional problem with this behavior is its potential for cre- 
ating false and undesirable expectations in the teacher. The resistive 
or inhibited child is likely to be categorized as an underachiever by 
teachers, who would expect increased self-control and cooperation in 
the former and enhanced self-confidence in the latter to lead to im- 
proved performance With the child who copes through avoidance mech- 
anisms, however, there is a real danger that the teacher may come to 
believe that his achievement is commensurate with his potential, seeing 
him as a child of llml ted ability f rom whom little is to be expected. 
Should this occur, of course, It would reinforce the usefulness of the 
coping mechanism for the child, thereby adding to the spiral of unde- 
sirable effects and Increasing their grip upon him. It will also re- 
duce the likelihood of change, since teachers 1 expectations concerning 
their students are known to affect both their i nteract Ion wi th the 
Students and the levels of achievement which the students attain 
(Clark, 1966) 

Children who habitually respond to classroom demands In ways which 
favor short run success at the expense of development of higher re- 
sponse processes probably do not occur as frequently or present prob- 
lems as Irradiate and obvious as those character 1 zed by resistive act- 
ing out or passive inhibition. However, they are most likely to be 
found in the same crowded and disorganized classrooms where the latter 
types of children are of major concern to educators, and their presence 
Should rot be overlooked. 
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CHAPTER VI 

COGNITIVE BEHAVIOR OF MOTHER AND CHILD 



The general problem to which this project addressed Itself was un- 
derstanding how cultural experience is translated into cognitive behav- 
ior and potential for academic achievement. This question developed 
out of a concern for understanding what is meant by cultural depriva- 
tion or cultural disadvantage. There has been considerable documenta- 
tion of the depressing effect of social and cultural disadvantage upon 
academic ability (Deutsch & Brown, 1964; Eel Is e£ aj_. , 1951; Grays 
Klaus, 1965; Karp & Slgel, 1965; Kennedy e_t aj_. , 1963). The more basic 
problem, however, is to understand the mechanisms that mediate between 
the individual and his environment. In the previous chapters we have 
attempted to conceptualize social class as a discrete array of experi- 
ences and patterns of experience that can be examined in relation to 
the effects they have upon the emerging cognitive functioning of the 
young chi Id. 

One focus of our research has been the linguistic environment and 
communication patterns between mother and child; in agreement with 
Vygotsky (1962) and Luria (1959), we believe that level of language de- 
velopment Is a function of the linguistic environment in which the 
child develops and that cognitive development is to a considerable de- 
gree dependent upon language development. However, the significance of 
the linguistic environment lies not only in the amount of verbal ex- 
change but In the structure of the interaction between learner and 
teacher. When discussing maternal teaching styles we have found it use- 
ful to draw upon the work of 8asM Bernstein at the University of London 
involving concepts concerning communicative modes (elaborated or re- 
stricted; that is, precise and individualized, or stereotyped and con- 
densed), and family control systems (oriented to status, person, or 
rational consequences; that Is, whether the child's behavior is regu- 
lated by ascribed role norms or whether the unique characteristics of 
the situation modify such demands; an emphasis is put on obedience, on 
empathy, or on logical, rational behaviors). Such concepts have proven 
efficacious in predicting whether a child will take an assertive- 
exploratory or a passive-compliant approach to his environment and 
whether reflective or impulsive behaviors will occur in a problem- 
solving situation (see Chapters IV and V). 

In the previous chapters we have presented various findings from 
our study of the cognitive environments of urban preschool chlldren-- 
flndings that we believe are Indicative of the differences In preschool 
socialization which have consequences for cognitive growth and educa- 
bility. The present chapter is concerned with the Intellectual resources 
of the mother and the status of her four-year-old's cognitive develop- 
ment. We have chosen to focus on the child's ability to categori '“.--one 
of the most commonly used ways to study cognitive development--since It 
assesses the Important ability to use language as a cognitive tool In 
this chapter we will look at the four-year-old's ability to make verbal 
classifications, his ability to give labels and to discriminate and 
choose relevant properties of objects; and observe how this is related 
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to his social status and sex and to his mother's preferred mode of cate- 
gorization and general teaching style. 



Intelligence Test Performance 

There has been considerable controversy in recent years over the 
repeated findings of differences in IQ performance between middle-class 
and working-class and between white and non-white samples. Research Is 
being aimed increasingly at understanding such differences, at delineat- 
ing the environmental antecedents and characteristics of the testing 
situation which lead or do not lead to successful performance, 8ecause 
of the inadequacy of tests for measuring functional Intelligence, 
problem-solving capacities, and creative potential, particularly at 
lower-class levels, the project staff have tended to regard such tests 
as measures of general achievement of school -re levant learning. They 
measure the acquisition of facts as well as test-taking skills which 
are predictive of success in our present school systems, not a vague 
"Intelligence" or celling level of learning ability, Jensen (1966) has 
recently suggested that the equivalence of performance of Icwer-status 
children with middle-status children on laboratory- learn log tasks, such 
as selective trial and error learning and paired associate learning 
which do not require transfer from previous learning, suggests that 
learning ability of children from lower-status backgrounds Is not ade- 
quately reflected in general intelligence tests. But the rate of acqui- 
sition of the cognitive skills measured by standard IQ tests Is a func- 
tion of the basic learning abilities and the opportunities afforded by 
the environment. This orientation Is consistent with Hunt's view (1961) 
that intelligence is a function which develops In and through Interac- 
tion with the environment. 

All our tests were given by experienced female examiners and were 
Individually adml n ( stered. This enabled us to be more alert to t he test 
taking situation and to maximize opportunities for obtaining good rap- 
port and for reducing any test anxieties present. Cognizant of the 
young child's greater susceptibility to situational variables In testing 
situations (cf. Saltier S Theye, 1 967) t we allotted at least t\ hours 
per testing session to allow time for the young child, especially a 
lower-class child unfamiliar with visiting new places, to become famili- 
arized with the testing rooms and staff. This also was done to counter- 
act the reported decrement in performance by Negro children when speed 
is demanded (Anastasi, 1961; Levinson, 1963). Mother and child Initial- 
ly met together and stayed together until the child seemed ready; than 
the child accompanied the tester to an adjacent room from which he could 
visit his mother easily. 

Since the mother's verbal ability Is a crucial factor In teaching 
the child the verbal skills which equip him to make use of classroom 
learning situations, we chose the Vocabulary, Similarities, and Compre- 
hension subtests of the Wethsler Adult intelligence Scale (WAIS). The 
Information and Arithmetic subtests were also given to Indicate the 
mother's degree of school learning and the extent to which she had re- 
tained what she had learned. Except for the Arithmetic subtest, the 
scoring for all these subtests allcws differentiation of quality (such 
as abstract vs* concrete) as well as correctness of response. Because 
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groups were considerably greater than between groups (see the figures in 
Appendix M) To an extent this finding reflected a selection bias be- 
cause any child with observable, marked physical or intellectual impair- 
ment was disqualified as a subject at the initial home visit, although 
the occurrence of such handicaps is reportedly more frequent in lower- 
class groups (Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1958)* We eliminated the handi- 
capped since we were interested in children likely to attend regular 
school classes. The small between-group differences probably also re- 
sulted in part from the fact that the 8inet preschool tasks do not re- 
quire much verbal behavior, and because care was taken in test adminis- 
tration to establish rapport and reduce external pressure. These results, 
however, are consistent with recently reported performance on the 
Stanford-Binet by four-year-old Negro Chicago youngsters in Head Start 
(Hess e£ aL , 1966; Shipman, 1967)* Nevertheless, on the basis of pre- 
vious research (Bloom, 1964; Cooper, 1964; Deutsch 6 Brown, 1964; Kennedy 
e£ ah , 1963; Osborne, I960), these differences may be expected to in- 
crease as the children become older, as the tests become increasingly 
verbal, and as the differences in cognitive environments take their toll. 
Differences within each group by sex were not significant, except for 
the middle-class group where girls scored significantly higher than boys 
(mean IQ c 112,6 and 106*2, respectively). 

Although the mean IQs obtained for the children on the Binet and 
CMMS were very similar (a maximum mean group difference of three IQ 
points), the correlation between Individual performance on the two tests 
was only 52, The correlation decreased with social status level (.60, 
>40, ,18, and ,30, respectively). Related to this finding was the fact 
that the range of scores on the CMMS was more restricted. Moreover, In 
many cases the CMMS IQ proved invalid since the test does not have a low 
enough basal level; the resulting MA obtained with chance performance 
was spuriously high for a child with CA of only 3*9 to 4-4, The way the 
test was constructed, If the child by chance made one correct response, 
he was assigned a mental age of 3-1. (This was reflected In the ob- 
tained significant negative cor re lat ion wl th age and for the total group 
(£ « *.20); and for the three working-class groups (with skilled, £ 3 
-731; with unskilled, father present, £ 3 ->56, and with father absent, 

£ 3 -.29). 

The difference in the magnitude of the correlations for different 
status levels probably also reflects the fact that the Binet is not an 
Invariant test; the nature of the task changes with age level* A 
greater percentage of working-class subjects were tested on the two- to 
four-year-old age-graded I terns which include more tests of motor coor- 
dination, memory, etc, than were middle-class subjects, the majority of 
whom tested within the three- to six-year-old age-graded range with Its 
increased frequency of verbal Items. The fact that the correlation be- 
tween the CMMS and Stanford-8 inet was higher for subjects tested In the 
more verbal range of the Binet suggests the more^ verbal component of the 
CMMS In the preschool years. As was manifest to the examiners, pointing 
did not help a child who did not know the meaning of “same 11 or ••differ- 
ent M and/or who was unable to follow directions. 

These data agree with the findings of DeutSch (1965) and John 
(1965) that deficiencies based on social class are revealed In measures 
which reflect abstract and categorical use of language as opposed to 
denotative and labeling usage. Such behavior was strikingly evidenced 
in our study with tne Slgel Soiling Task and In the Interaction 
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more data were being collected on the mothers, leading to less available 
testing time per task, and the focus of the study was on the linguistic 
environment, only (WAIS) Verbal IQs were obtained. 

The children, however, were given the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale (CMMS) in addition to the Stanford-Binet , Form LM. These tests 
were chosen because of the abundance of materia] available on them and 
because studies have failed to show that disadvantaged children do 
better on special tests than on more conventional intelligence tests 
(Karp & Sigel, 1965) . As Karp and Sigel have pointed out, attempts to 
“educe and eliminate cultural bias in test items and to apply the tests 
thus constructed to different groups have brought conflicting and con- 
fusing results. The approach of test constructors in this regard has 
been to minimize verbal items and to emphasize Items requiring other 
perceptual and motor functions. However, since interests, work habits, 
and problem-solving attitudes originate largely from cultural condition- 
ing and influence the development of special abilities, we can not as- 
sume that nonverbal tests more nearly approach culture-fairness, Levinson 
(1963) indicated that for entirely different reasons Jewish and American 
Negro children have been seen to function more poorly on performance 
tests than on verbal tests. Whereas verbal learning Is stressed in the 
former culture, the Negro has been described as having a more passive 
approach to problem-solving which impedes his performance when speed is 
demanded. Anastas I (1961) also explained the poorer performance of 
American Negro children on perceotual and spatial tasks on the basis of 
speed. 

The IQs obtained with the measures used in this study are reported 
in Table Vl-I. 



TABLE VI -I 

Social Status Differences in Mean 
IQs of Mother and Children 



Social Status 
Level 




Intelligence Test Measures 




WAIS 
(Verba 1 ) 


Stanford-Binet 
(Form LM) 


Col umbi a 
Maturity 


Mental 

Scale 




Mean 


S.D. 


£lean 


$. 0 . 


Jjean 


S.D. 


Middle Class 


109 *4 


11.20 


109.4 


14.98 


109.9 


14.58 


Working Class: 
Ski lied 


91 8 


13.85 


98.6 


14.52 


101.8 


16.04 


Unskl 1 led: 

Father Present 


825 


13*58 


96.3 


10.42 


97.8 


8-49 


Father Absent 


82,4 


13.61 


94.5 


9.72 


97.9 


5.85 



For the mothers there was t highly significant difference In mean 
IQ between the three status levels, but the mean IQs for the children's 
groups were fairly close, and all were within the average range. The 
only significant differences in 8lnet IQ were those between the middle 
and each of the three working-class groups. Differences within social 
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sessions where the child was required to sort objects and give a ration 
ale for his sorting; these data are discussed later in the chapter. 

As stated earlier, the focus of this research was not on corrobo- 
rating social class differences in intelligence test performance, but 
on understanding the antecedent conditions affecting such perfor lance. 

It Is not sufficient to explain such differences by reporting our ob- 
tained correlation of -.41 between social status level and 8inet IQ or 
•49 between the mothers' WAIS Verbal IQ and their children's Binet IQ 
Instead, we wish to determine the predictive power of certain maternal 
behaviors and to be more specific about the behaviors encompassed by a 
global measure like IQ, Multiple R's using as predictors the major 
maternal variables stressed in this study did as well or better than IQ 
or social class in predicting the child's cognitive behavior. In pre- 
liminary analysis it was found that although an analysis of variance 
yielded a significant between group (social status) F for 8inet IQ, 
this significant F disappeared with an analysis of covariance design 
which controlled for differences in mothers' communicative styles 
(e.g., person-vs. status-orientation, giving of rationales for behaving 
In school, more elaborated linguistic codes and feelings of futility in 
dealing with the school). 

When we did a multiple regression employing the major teaching fac 
tors and control behaviors discussed in the previous chapters and then 
correlated WAIS IQ with the residual variance, we were able to signifi- 
cantly increase our power to predict the child's intelligence test per- 
formance, This was not the case with social class level. 

In analyzing the interview data, differentiations within the 
working-class groups which yielded significant differences in the 
child's intelligence test performance included the mother's statement 
that he had been read to yesterday (p<,005) and a ratio of less than 
2,1 children to each adult In the home (p< c 025) 3 items likely to be 
closely associated. Moreover, those lower-status mothers who lived in 
Chicago more than seven years and engaged in several group activities 
outside the home had children whose mean IQ was significantly higher. 
Similarly, Dave (1963) and Wolf (1964) found parental behavior rather 
than status to be the more powerful determiner of academic and intel- 
ligence test performance.. In our attempts to determine more exact In- 
dicators of the home environment than sociological characteristics 
such as father's occupation, parents 1 education, and type of dwelling, 
we hope to be better able to explain why. within homes of the same so- 
cial stetus, there is so much variation in certain behavioral charac- 
teristics among children, and why there are so many notable exceptions 
to the "low status-low achievement" maxim. 



Cognitive Styles 



Twenty Quest ions 

Recent interest in assessing styles and modes of thought processes 
has produced new tasks such as the "Twenty Questions" procedure de- 
veloped by Bruner and his associates at the Harvard Center for Cogni- 
tive Studies (Mosher, 1963)- Given the problem, "It was Friday after- 
noon and Mr. Jones' car ran off the road," and instructed to ask up to 
twenty questions answerable by "yes" or "no" in order to establish what 
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happened, the subject may adopt several alternative strategies, He may 
ask constraining questions ("conservative focusing") which successively 
narrow the possibilities open, or make guesses ("successive or hypothesis- 
scanning"), Involving less effort, but which leave nearly as many possi- 
bilities open as before. He may ask general questions which establish 
constraints on the answer or he may concentrate from the beginning on 
specific solutions, 

A study of the mother's responses indicated her strategies In the 
acquisition and use of Information In solving this problem* A rough 
list was made of all the questions actually asked by the mothers In the 
sample, and these were sorted Into a limited number of domains and then 
arranged In a more or less hierarchical fashion within domains. The 
relative ranks of two questions In the hierarchy were based either on 
logical inclusion of one by the other or on an estimate of the relative 
number of specific possibilities they Included, Guesses were defined as 
those responses having no apparent relationship to questions which pre- 
ceded or followed and which were at the specific level In their domain, 

We also noted those questions the mothers asked which would be unneces- 
sary if Information gained earlier were being fully used and those 
questions which sought information Irrelevant to the cause of the event. 

Among the measures of strategy, the one which Is closest to the hy- 
pothesis scanning-constraint seeking dimension Is the proportion of the 
mother's questions which are gues ses . This measure contrasts the ques- 
tions which are specific and are unrelated to or unconstrained by any 
other questions with the remainder of questions which are either higher 
level attempts at establishing some constraint; and which may or may not 
themselves be constrained, or are specific questions which follow In 
some way from information already established. Percent Guess measures 
the proportion of a mother's performance which shows no indication of 
constraint or connectivity- A mother high on this measure approximates 
the "ideal hypothesis scanner," Percentages were utilized to partial 
out the variation due to total number of questions and to eliminate the 
chances of spurious correlations based on it* 



TABLE VI-2 

Comparisons in Mean Percent Use of Constraining and 
Guessing Responses by Social Status 
(20 Questions Protocols) 



Social Status Level 


N 


Type of 
Constraining 


Response 

Guess I ng 


Middle Class 


39 


396 


64.1 


Working Class; 


Skilled 


33 


29.4 


60.6 


Unski 1 led; 


Father Present 


39 


30.3 


69.6 


Father Absent 


38 


3 1 .0 


68.9 
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Analysis of the approaches used by the mothers In this study sup- 
ports the Idea that individuals differ along the hypothesized dimension 
from constraint-seeking to hypothesis-scanning and that this dimension 
refers both to the level at which Information Is sought and the way It 
Is exploited once obtained* Table VI-2 reveals a tendency for the 
middle-class mothers to use more constraining questions, but the differ- 
ences are small and there Is considerable overlap between groups* It 
should be noted, however, that the use of constraining questions Is not 
necessarily equated with quicker solution* Although constraint seeking 
Improves one's chances of obtaining information that can be followed up, 
luck and variations In Individual experience and capacity for exploit- 
ing such Information may account for as much variance in solving the 
problem as choice of strategy. Moreover, In a simple task such as ours, 
guessing may be equally or more successful. This may account for its 
greater use by all groups f Mosher f s findings (1963) , however, suggest 
that If we had used more problems, the percentage of "guess" questions 
would have decreased. This would seem to Indicate that an additional 
reason for the greater use of guesses Is that people In general are in- 
efficient In solving this type of problem. With practice, however, 
they discover this Inefficiency and attempt alternative methods* 

We found that the mother who predominantly used constraining ques- 
tions was also more likely to program her teaching In a more efficient 
manner* The limited sampling of such behavior makes any conclusions 
highly tentative, but percent use of constraining questions was signi- 
ficantly correlated with sequencing Information (8lock Sorting, 
Orientation Factor: £ = .16, p<.05) > being sensitive to feedback 

(Block Sort! ng, Feedback Factor: £ = .19; p<,05)i and relying on 

rationales involving appeals to personal intents and feelings 
(Mastery-Person: £= . 1 7 » p<.05)* Moreover, this task provides data 

concerning the mother's frustration tolerance (e,g., whether she gave 
up prior to solution) and her tendency to use vague and irrelevant re- 
sponses., Mosher found a low but significant negative correlation be- 
tween the individual's percent use of guesses and his ability to delay 
immediate gratification, 

S i ge 1 Conceptua 1 Style Sort i ng Task 

During his second testing session at the University, each child was 
administered the Sigel Conceptual Style Sorting Task* On each of twenty 
trials the child was asked to pick one of three pictures to go with the 
test picture. Instructions were as follows: "Here is a picture (E 

points to the standard) and here are three more pictures," (E points 
to the array of three items.) "Pick out from these three one picture 
that goes with, or is like this one In any way and put it with this one." 
(£ points to appropriate pictures while giving directions.) For five of 
the trials ambiguous deawlngs of human figures were used; the remainder 
were black and white photographs depicting familiar characters, animals, 
or objects* After pointing to one of the pictures, the child was asked 
to explain his choice, and the experimenter recorded it verbatim.. Ra- 
tionales were classified as descr ipti ve (having direct reference to 
manifest stimulus attributes, a distinction being made between 
descript i ve-qloba I and descriptive part-whole responses which use all or 
part of the stimulus, respectively), e,g«. : "men," "nurses," "have guns," 
"have shoes"; relat iona 1 -contextua 1 (stimuli have functional or 
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thematic interdependence), eng, , "mother and baby," "the men are fight- 
ing"; and cate g or leal -Inferent la I (stimuli are Independent representa- 
tives of a class based on inferred or non-observable characteristics), 
e„g,, "we eat them," "they go In the water," In addition, nonscorable 
responses were classified as nonscorable verbal (e*g,, "looks like It" 
or disjunctive responses, such as "this is a truck and this Is a 
horse"), nonverba 1 (child points, edges cards^ or only says "don't 
know"); or nonsort (where no choice is made). 

Each mother was given the adult version of the Conceptual Style 
Sorting Task which required her to make twelve sorts from a random ar- 
rangement of Make-A-Pi cture Story (MAPS) figures. She could use as 
many figures as she wished in a group, and could re-use figures if she 
gave a different rationale for her grouping,. Rationales for the sorts 
were scored according to the same categories described above. 

The most striking finding for the children's performance on the 
Sigel Sorting Task is shown in Figure Vl-K the comparison In percent 
scorable responses by social class. As social status decreased, per- 
cent scorable responses decreased, from 51*2 percent to 15.1 percent* 
Tables VI-3 and VI-4 show that in virtually all categories (the excep- 
tion being one small reversal between the two unskilled working-class 
groups for the descriptive part-whole category), the mean score for 
each of the cognitive style dimensions decreased, while nonscorable 
responses increased, with decreasing social class level. These differ- 
ences are greater than would be expected on the basis of the mean IQ. 
scores for the groups (109r4, 98*6, 96*3, and 94^5* respectively). 



TABLE VI-3 

Mean Scores for Cognitive Style Dimensions 
by Social Status 



Category 


Social Status Level 


Middle 
C lass 


Working Class 


Ski 1 led 


Unski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Total Descriptive 


5,0 


3,0 


1*7 


1*3 


Descriptive Part-Whole 


2*2 


0.6 


0-2 


0,3 


Descri pt i ve-Global 


2.8 


2,3 


1.5 


1,0 


Re lat i ona 1 -Con text ua 1 


32 


2.2 


1*2 


1.0 


Categor i ca 1 - 1 nferent ia 1 


2-0 


1*4 


1.2 


0*6 



Since there is considerable variability among our groups* and mean 
scores may reflect the contributions of a small number of children, 

Tables VI-5 and VI-6 indicate the volume of responses within each cate- 
gory, that is, the mean percent use of a particular category as well as 
the number of children able to respond and use a particular category. 

It can be seen that the differences obtained in mean scores in Tables 
VI-3 and VI-4 provided consistent results with these methods of analysis,. 
Children from lower-class homes did poorer on a cognitive sorting task 
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Figure V I - 1 



Comparison of Percent of Scorable Responses 
by Four-Year-Olds on the Sigel Sorting Task 




Middle Ski I led 

Class Working Class 



Father Father 

Present Absent 

Unskilled Working Class 
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TA8LE VI -4 

Mean Scores for Nonscorable Responses on the Sigel Sorting 
Task by Social Status 



Category 


Social Status 


Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Ski lied 


Unski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Nonscorable Verbal 


5.8 


6,1 


6,6 


72 


Nonverbal 


3»0 


6,7 


7J 


8,8 


Nonsort 


1.0 


0,6 


2.2 


1,0 



TA8LE VI -5 

Social Status Differences in Percentage of Sorting Categories 
by Four-Year-old Children 



Category 


Social Status 


Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Skilled 


Unskilled 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Descriptive Part-Whole 


11,2 


3.2 


1.0 


1.7 


Descriptive-Global 


14,0 


H .5 


7.6 


4,9 


Relat ional -Contextual 


15,9 


11,1 


5,9 


5 , 1 


Categorical- Inferential 


10,1 


6.8 


59 


3.0 


Nonscorable Verbal 


28.8 


30. 5 


33.2 


36.2 


Nonverbal 


15.0 


33.6 


35,4 


43.8 


Nonsort 


5,0 


3-2 


11,0 


5,2 
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TABLE VI-6 

Percentage of Four-Year-Old Children Responding 
In Each of the Sorting Categories 



Category 


Social Status 


Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Ski 1 led 


Unsk 


1 lied 


Father 

Present 


Father 

absent 


Descriptive Part-Whole 


40,0 


25.0 


18,0 


14.6 


Descript ive-G loba 1 


70 0 


55.0 


53-8 


31.7 


Total Descriptive 


80 0 


65.0 


59,0 


39-0 


Relational -Con textual 


77 5 


65 0 


41,0 


43.9 


Categorical -Inf erent ial 


52,5 


42.5 


30.8 


24,4 


Nonscorable Verbal 


85.0 


87 5 


92,3 


85,4 


Nonverba 1 


52.5 


70.0 


82.0 


87-8 


Nonsort 


12.5 


7.5 


25.6 


19,5 



requiring verbal classifications. The result of the decreased linguis- 
tic Interaction between parents and children observed in working-class 
homes and the restricted language styles employed, as reported by 
Bernstein (1964) and in Chapter VII of this report, is that these chil- 
dren appear hindered in the discrimination and labeling processes re- 
quired for classifying. Although a knowledge of naming does not predict 
the c lass I f I catory behavior used, words encourage us to think In terms 
of categories and help us Isolate relevant properties of objects and 
experiences - 

Table VI-6 presents the percent of children responding at least 
once In each of the categories. Although most upper-middle-class chil- 
dren and a majority of the skilled-working-class children used rela- 
tional and descriptive-global responses, there was no extensive use of 
any of the cognitive style dimensions by the two unskilled working-class 
groups., In looking at particular categories, one may note the relative 
absence of descriptive part-whole responses for other than the middle- 
class group and the large rise in nonverbal responses below the middle- 
class level. 

Obviously, not all children used every label, although some con- 
sistent preferences are apparent across groups, Order of preference 
for the cognitive style dimensions was relational and descriptive- 
global alternating for first and second places in each of the groups, 
followed by categorical-inferential and descriptive part-whole. 
Relational and descriptive-global responses have been considered the 
most immature and would be hypothesized to occur most frequently in 
preschool children. The child's classifying behavior has been de- 
scribed as moving from idiosyncratic and Irrelevant cues to a concrete 
mode and then to the abstract. Relational responses are often subjec- 
tive, and since they are found to correlate with Impulsivity (Kagan et_ 
a 1 c , 1964; Sfgel et_ ah , 1967), they have been considered more primi- 
tive. Descriptive-global responses, often referring to sex and 
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occupational roles (men, nurses), are somewhat more dependent upon ex- 
periences On the other hand, descriptive part-whole responses have 
been shown to increase with age and would be expected to be used less 
frequently, It may be recalled that this category, which has been cor- 
related with favorable prognostic signs for educability such as atten- 
tiveness, control, learning ability, and most recently with prediction 
of first grade reading ability (Kagan, 1965), was used essentially only 
by the middle-class children. Kagan (1964) has described two funda- 
mental cognitive dispositions involved in producing such analytic con- 
cepts.* the tendency to reflect over alternative solutions that are 
simultaneously available and the tendency to analyze a visual stimulus 
Into component parts. Both behaviors require a delayed discrimination 
response One may describe the Impairment noted In culturally disad- 
vantaged children as arising from differences in opportunities for de- 
veloping these reflective attitudes 

Kagan, Moss, and Slgel (1963) and Slgel (1963, 1965) have reported 
sex differences In the utilization of these categories; Table VI-7 pre- 
sents the mean scores for boys and girls within each of our social 
class groups- For the cognitive style dimensions, comparisons by sex 
seems to Indicate no discernible pattern within categories or social 
status level, and the small mean scores would make any hypothesis sus- 
pect, It may be noted, however, that in contrast to the findings re- 
ported for white middle-class four- and f i ve-year-o 1 Js , where boys gave 
predominantly more descriptive part-whole responses, in our sample 
middle-class girls used this category more. In Slgel's more recent 
studies (1967) with urban Negro children he reports this same sex dif- 
ference, with girls giving more descriptive part-whole responses. 

Slnce Kagan in various papers (1963, 1964) and Slgel et_ a_P (1963) have 
reported on the positive relationship between descriptive part-whole 
responses and reflective independent, emotionally controlled, mascu- 
line behavior in boys, our findings may reflect racial differences In 
sex-role expectations. 

In looking at the remaining categories, however, a consistent sex- 
related trend appears. Girls gave more nonscorable verbal responses, 
while boys gave more nonverbal ones<- Girls were more likely to have 
tried to use words, though In certain Instances not differentiated 
enough for classification (e.g„, "because it has this and this; 11 "be- 
cause it looks like it," with no further response following additional 
probes), while boys said "I don't know" or resorted to pointing or 
moving the pictures together. It can be hypothesized that boys, es- 
pecially in lower-class urban Negro homes where the adult male may play 
a negatively-valued role, receive more negative reinforcement for verbal 
behavior and that girls are encouraged to talk more and are talked to 
more. As a consequence, when unsure of himself, the boy Is less likely 
to experiment with words r We found in the open-ended questions that 
mothers of girls tended to use more elaborated, differentiated linguis- 
tic styles and were more likely to give their children rationales for 
behaving* Consequently, boys, receiving more restricted codes, would 
have been hypothesized to be more impaired In their ability to offer 
verbal rationales for sorting. 

Let us now look at the mother's performance on the Sorting Task, 

In analyzing the mothers' preferred manner of grouping stimuli and the 
level of abstraction they used in perceiving and ordering objects in 
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their environment, it may be seen in Table VI-8 that relational- 
contextual responses were most frequently offered; categorical- 
inferential were the next most common, and descriptive most infrequent. 
The distribution of responses in our status groups showed that the 
middle-class group was the higher on descriptive and categorical 
categories; low status groups were higher on relational ones. 



TABLE VI -8 

Mean Responses to Adult Sigel Sorting Task (MAPS) 
by Social Status 



1 

[ 

Category t 




Social Status 




Middle 

Class 




Working Class 


Skilled 

1 


Unsk 


i 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Total Descriptive 


3.2 


2,2 


2.1 


2.6 


Descript i ve Part -Whole 


1.6 


13 


1.3 


1.5 


Descr i pt i ve Globa 1 


1,5 


0.9 


0,8 


hi 


Relat iona 1 -Con text ua 1 


5-5 


6.8 


7.5 


6,7 


Categorical- Inf e rent la 1 


3-3 


3,0 


2,2 


2.-7 



The greater use of relational categories by workir.g-class mothers 
is especially significant. Response times for relational sorts are 
usually shorter, indicating less reflection and evaluation of alterna- 
tive hypotheses. Such responses also indicate relatively low attention 
to stimulus details (Kagan et aj^, . 1964} » Many relational responses 
were very subjective, reflecting a tendency to relate objects to per- 
sonal concerns in contrast with the descriptive and categorical re- 
sponses which tended to be objective and detached, more general and 
more abstract. Categorical responses, in particular, usually repre- 
sented thought processes which are more orderly and complex in organiz- 
ing stimuli, suggesting more efficient strategies of information 
process lng r 

These interpretations become more striking when one looks at the 
relationships between these categorizing behaviors, Among the scoring 
dimensions for the mother, descriptive-global and categorical rerponses, 
both of which entail categorizing and labeling, were significantly posi- 
tively correlated (Pearson £ = 26) r But descriptive part-whole and 

descriptive-global responses were both negatively related to the use of 
relational categories (Pearson £ = -.61 and -*68, respectively). This 
pattern was also seen in the way they correlated with WAIS Verbal IQs, 
reflecting the greater use of intellective factors in descriptive and 
categorical responses. (For the children there were no significant cor- 
relations between scoring dimensions, except of course between 
descriptive-total and its parts.) Therefore, as social status decreased, 
we saw decreased use by the mothers in this study of an abstract atti- 
tude toward a task and from this we ild predict resulting detrimental 
effects on the child's ability to d aiop more abstract modes of thinking. 
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The small number of sociable responses for the children make sta- 
tistical comparisons difficult, but certain trends were clearly evidenced. 
The mother's use of a predominant mode of relational categorizing was 
significantly related to the child's use of nonscorable and nonverbal re- 
sponses on the Sigel. Moreover, it significantly contributed (negative- 
ly) to a multiple ft with the child's IQ and was related to poor perfor- 
mance on the block sorting and Etch-a-Sketch tasks. The mother's in- 
ability or disinclination to take an abstract attitude on the sorting 
task was correlated with ineffectual teaching on the block sorting task 
and inability to plan and control the Etch-a-Sketch situation. Since 
relational responses have been found to be correlated with impulsivity 
(Kagan, Moss, & Sigel, 1963), tendencies for nonverbal rather than verbal 
teaching, mother domination in the interaction setting and limited se- 
quencing and discrimination might be expected and would be predicted to 
result in limited categorizing ability and impaired verbal skills in the 
child. Significantly, there was a trend for maternal relational re- 
sponses to be associated with Inability or refusal of the child to make 
a sort. It might be noted here that maternal relational responses were 
negatively associated with the child's use of relational responses. For 
the four-year-old, use of relational responses indicated the child’s 
success in providing a rationale, though a simple one. As he mature 
and the frequency of relational rationales decreases as other categories 
appear, we would expect a positive correlation between maternal and 
chi id usage of relational categories. 

Analysis of our other measures of cognitive interaction offers 
additional evidence of the relationship between maternal communication 
modes and the child's categorizing ability. We have factor analyzed the 
mother's teaching behaviors during the block sorting situation end found 
that the child's use of descriptive part-whole or analytic responses is 
negatively associated with what we describe as a "tug of war" factor (a 
non-attending child with an increasingly impelling mother), but p i- 
tlvely associated with a factor which Is Indicative of good verba* 
teraction (the mother asks the child for verbal responses and glv< 
verbal feedback, and the child gives verbal replies and spontanei 
verbalizes).. Since the number of children's scorable responses i 
limited, we combined them in order to perform a regression analys 
Significant partlals were obtained both for the total sample and ’ 2 

working-class groups along with measures of the mother's effective 
teaching (orientation factor score) and elaborated language (language 
factor score). It nay be the focusing on relevant attributes and ra- 
tionales plus the language specificity reflected In these factors which 
serve to help the child to delineate stimulus aspects for classifying. 

Similar to ou* findings for performance on the Stanford-Blnet, 
significant relationships (p ^.05) within the working-class sample were 
found between number of scorable responses on the Sigel Sorting Task 
and number of children In the home, ratio of children to adults and 
amount of reading material available and used by the child In the home. 
Given the opportunity for more adult-child interaction In the home, 
particularly In school-related tasks (l.e.. reading), the child tends 
to be more adept at producing task-relevant responses (i.e., rationales 
for sorting) . 

In a regression analysts using the nine language scales developed 
to measure various dimensions of lexical, syntactic, and cognitive 
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complexity and elaboration in the mother's speech plus social class, 
mother's WAIS Verbal IQ and child's 81net IQ, social class level was 
significantly correlated only with descriptive part-whole responses. 
Although marked differences by social class are reported, when other 
variables are controlled for it appears to be of only limited relevance 
as a predictor,, The most striking relationship occurred between moth- 
er's language abstraction and the child's categorical-inferential re- 
sponses. Since occurrence of these behaviors was essentially limited 
to the middle class, this correlation holds only for that group. It is 
of Interest to note that It was not the mother's abstraction ability 
(as measured by WAIS Verbal IQ and especially the Similarities subtest), 
but her abstract behavior that was related to the child's cognitive ab- 
straction. These data are described in greater detail in Chapter VII. 

In analyzing our mothers' responses to open-ended questions in 
the interview concerning hypothetical school situations we found con- 
sistent negative relationships between percent of status-oriented and 
imperative message units (where the mother gives the child no rationale 
for her proscribed behaviors, but Just commands) and the child's abil- 
ity to categorize. This Is strikingly evidenced In Figure VI -2 which 
compares the number of nonverbal responses given by children whose 
mothers are high and low In percent use of imperative responses. Using 
each of the chi Id Slgel scores mentioned as dependent variables In a 
regression model containing the teaching factors, language styles and 
factor scores from the Educational Attitude Survey as independent vari- 
ables, we obtained multiple correlations between .45 and .59. Again we 
find these maternal behaviors to be equal to or better than IQ and so- 
cial class as predictors of the child's cognitive functioning, both for 
the total sample and for the working-class groups a'one. 

In cont.ast to its role In predicting the child's intelligence 
test performance, the mother's verbal IQ was not a major predictor of 
the child's conceptual style responses. Similarly, the child's 8lnet 
IQ, with the exception of descriptive responses, was minimally asso- 
ciated with the other conceptual style categories. Level of concep- 
tualizing ability and preferred mode of categorizing in a situation 
where alternatives are possible are clearly different though related 
aspects of cognitive functioning. However, In studying those children 
unable or unwilling to make cognitive sorts or to give verbal rationales, 
such deficits were more pervasive and were also reflected In low intel- 
ligence test performance. 



Measures of the Children's Learning 

In the teaching situations we obtained additional measures of the 
child's ability to sort objects correctly and to verbalize the principle 
on which the sorting or grouping was made. Children from middle-class 
homes were well above children from working-class homes In performance 
on these sorting tasks, particularly In offering verbal explanations as 
to the basis for making the sort (Tables VI-9 and VI-10). Over 60 
percent of the middle-class children placed the objects correctly on 
all tasks; the performance of working-class children ranged as low as 
28 percent correct. Approximately 40 percent of these middle-class 
children who grouped successfully were able to verbalize the sorting 
principle; working-class children were less able to explain the sorting 
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Figure VI -2 



Comparison of Cognitive Performance of Children 
Whose Mothers are High and Low on Imperative Responses 

(Mean Scores) 




i nip * 

(8e1ow 46.5%) 
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TABLE VI -9 

Social Status Differences in Child's Performance 
on Sorting Tasks Taught by Mother 



r ■■ i 11 1 


1 


Social Status 






Mean Score 


1 




Working Class 




(and standard 


i Middle 






Unsk 


lied 


deviation) on: 


; Class 


Skilled 




Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Toy Sorting 


2.6 


2 2 




2 1 


1.9 


(standard deviation) 


(2.02) 


(168) 




(1.90) 


(1.42) 


Block Sorting 


3.2 


2. 1 




1.3 


1.4 


(standard deviation) 


(1.84) 


(1.61) 




(1.74) 


(1.16) 


TABLE VI -10 

Differences Among Status Groups In Children 


's Performance 


In Teaching Situations (Block Sorting Task) 






Placed 


One Olmension 


Both 


Social Status 


Correct ly 


Verbal 1 zed 


Verbal 1 zed 




% 


% 






1 


Short 0: 


Middle Class 


75.0 


52.5 70.0* 


25.0 


33.3* 


Working Class. 
Skilled 


51.2 


29.3 57.1 


2.4 


4.8 


(Jnskl lied; 

Father Present 


50.0 


275 55-0 


15.0 


30.0 


Father Absent 


415 


19.5 47.1 


2.4 


5.9 


Tall 


Middle Class 


60.0 


47.5 79.2 


27.5 


45.8* 


Working Class: 
Skilled 


48.8 


31.7 65.0 


17.1 


35-0 


Unskl lied; 

Father Present 


35.0 


17.5 50.0 


7.5 


21.4 


Father Absent 


26.8 


9.8 36.4 


0.0 


0.0 



^Percent of those who placed object correctly. 
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principle, ranging downward from the middle-class level to one task on 
which no child In the father-absent unskilled group was able to ver- 
balize correctly the basis of his sorting behavior. These differences 
clearly paralleled the relative abilities and teaching skills of the 
mothers from differing social status groups. 

it may be noted that In the simpler sorting task requiring the 
child to sort plastic toys by color and function, the differences be- 
tween the status groups increased -markedly when the child was required 
to give a color rationale. This result reflects again the fact that 
differences in performance are more sharply revealed in those measures 
which tap abstract and categorical use of language as opposed to deno- 
tative and labeling usage. 

In the teaching situations, the mothers from the four status 
groups differed relatively little on the average In the affective ele- 
ments of their interaction with their children. The gross differences 
appeared In the verbal and cognitive environments which they presented 
--In the amount and specificity of task-relevant information, whether 
attempts were made to elicit feedback from the child to discover how 
much he understood, and the manner of reply to the child's feedback. A 
major variable for predicting the child's success In correctly placing 
and/or explaining the principle for sorting the blocks or toys In re- 
sponse to the examiner's request was whether the child was given many 
opportunities during the tea.ning session to talk about the task. The 
larger the proportion of physical commands and questions by the mother 
("Put this block with the tall ones"), the poorer the child's perform- 
ance. A passive learning style was negatively related to high success 
in the teaching situation. These data are described in detail In 
Chapter V and therefore will not be elaborated upon further in this 
chapter. 



Curiosity Behavior 

The concept of curiosity plays an Important role In current de- 
velopmental theory and educational practice. Theories of cognitive 
development (Piaget, 1954; Bruner, 1966; and White, I960) hold that an 
Intrinsic Interest In environmental variation causes the child to pro- 
gress from one cognitive stage to the next. In current educational 
practice, new methods of teaching are being developed to appeal to the 
child's "natural" curiosity about the world. And In terms of person- 
ality theory, White has proposed ( I 959 • I960) that the fate of the 
child's early explorations and manipulations determines his later 
sense of competence and initiative. 

In spite of a considerable amount of research on curiosity, how- 
ever, a number of questions remain unanswered. One of these Is the 
following: what are the stimulus properties which elicit curiosity in 

children? In other words, what makes a child "Interested" In one thing 
more than In another. Berlyne (I960) has theorized that It Is the 
"col'atlve" or informational properties of stlmull-«for example, 
novelty, complexity, ambiguity, etc, --that arouse curiosity. 

The measure referred to above as curiosity Is more appropriately 
described as a measure of preference for visual complexity. In this 
study the child was required to operate a viewing-box by pressing his 
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forehead against a bar to turn on a light inside the box. An eye-slit 
just below the bar allowed him to view a picture placed inside at the 
rear of the box. Switching on the light simultaneously activated a 
clock which measured viewing time for each picture to .01 seconds. Two 
practice cards were administered to familiarize the child with the task 
and the equipment; the 16 test cards were then presented in a predeter- 
mined, counterbalanced order. The child was told to "look as long as 
you like" at each picture and to "sit back when you are ready for the 
next one." 

The 16 test cards are grouped into eight pairs of drawings; the 
members of each pair are similar in content but differ In number of 
stimulus elements (e.g. , scattered vs. regular arrangement, multi- 
colored vs. a single color). The pictures include animals, geometric 
shapes, and arrangements of small circles and X's. 

Total viewing time for the 16 cards provides a measure of the 
child's ability and willingness to sit still and to focus attention on 
a single task. The ratio of time spent looking at the eight complex 
cards to the total viewing time is a measure of preference for complex- 
ity, or "curiosity." 

Social class differences in mean total viewing time were not great 
(Table Vl-ll), and the variation within each group was quite large. 

There was, however, a consistent tendency in the working-class groups 
for children living in public housing to have shorter viewing times than 
children In private homes. Sex differences also appeared: for the two 

upper groups, boys looked longer than girls, but In the two unskilled 
working-class groups this sex difference was reversed. These sex dif- 
ferences were maintained within the two housing types. 

These data when analyzed In conjunction with the data on 8inet 
test-taking behavior support the conclusion that socioeconomic status 
is not the primary predictor of attentiveness, but that children in pub- 
lic housing display behaviors less beneficial to a testing situation 
than do children in privately-owned homes. 

The ratio score of preference for complexity (Table VI-12) also 
showed little overall social class difference, although children In the 
unskl I led working-c lass groups displayed slightly less Interest In com- 
plexity than did children In the two upper groups. Housing differences 
were not consistently related to proportion scores; boys In public hous- 
ing actually showed a slight tendency toward higher scores than those in 
private homes, with the exception of the father-absent unskilled group. 
This trend also occurred among the girls. For all but the father-present 
unskilled group, boys showed greater preference for complexity than did 
girls. 

Mean preference scores for all groups were around .530 or above, 
with the exception of the males In the father-present unskilled groups 
and females In the father-absent group: among them, the children in 

public housing showed essentially no preference, and those In private 
housing showed a slight preference for the simple drawings. 

The variability of performance and nature of the Interactions ob- 
tained make any conclusions suspect, However, differences were observed 
In the range and duration of attention shown by the children from the 
different social status levels. Since readiness to profit from learning 
experience Is Influenced by the child's willingness and ability to at- 
tend, these data may be predictive of the child's later school 




Mean Curiosity Total Time Scores by Social Status , Sex, and Housing 
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performance- However, as was observed in the interaction situations, a 
child's apparent attention to the task may not be correlated with learn 
ing. Additional date are necessary to differentiate active attending 
from a concrete attitude as described by Goldstein and Scheensr (1941) 
which is passive, unref lective, and open to all stimuli in the environ- 
ment and which may be characterized by dTstractibi ITty as well as 
paucity of thought content. 

According to Berlyne the informational attributes of the "complex" 
stimuli should have attracted all subjects. We do not know, however, 
if the child's attention to a picture was because he was attracted by 
the interesting novel stimulus (Ijlske and Maddl, 1961) or because he 
sought to reduce an uncomfortable state of uncertainty or dissonance 
(Berlyne, I960; Festlnger, 1957). Moreover, much of the variability in 
performance appeared to be due to the nature of the task. Item analy- 
ses suggested the necessity for redefinition of what constitutes col- 
latlve properties dependent upon the subject's present response reper- 
toire. For example, a winged horse may not be incongruous to a four- 
year-old, And if it were, preference and viewing time may not be 
equivalent responses Recent studies have shown that measures of ex- 
ploratory choice after brief initial exposures seem to describe an in- 
verted U-shaped function over complexity, such that there Is commonly a 
tendency to attend to the more complex alternatives at a low level of 
complexity, but to avoid the more complex alternatives at a relatively 
higher level of complexity (Day, 1968), Selective attention to more 
complex figures and duration of exploration also seem to Increase with 
complexity up to a peak and then drop off. 

One may ask the more general question; what is the best way to 
measure how curious a particular individual Is? Is the child who asks 
a lot of questions also likely to have a marked preference for visual 
complexity and also a tendency to explore motorically more than other 
children? Or does each child have his preferred mode of expressing 
curiosity along these lines? It is generally believed, and our data 
tend to support the contention, that unskt I led workl ng-class children 
are less curious than middle-class children. On the other hand, It 
may be that class differences are reflected more in the mode of ex- 
pressing curiosity than In the amount. For example, it may be that 
lower-class children equal or surpass middle-class children In loco- 
motor and manipulatory curiosity. Similarly, the inconsistencies in 
the findings from previous research on sex differences In curiosity be- 
havior may be due to the methods utilized. 



Summary and Discussion 

The focus of this chapter, the effect of early experience on the 
Intellectual functioning of the child, has been the subject of a stead- 
ily Increasing number of research endeavors during the past decade, A 
major contributing Influence has been the writing of Hunt, whose Intel - 
ligence and Experience (1961) presents an Integration of piagetlan and 
information theory. Stressing the interaction of the organism and his 
environment, Intelligence Is seen not merely as an Inherited capacity, 
genetically fixed and destined to unfold In a biologically determined 
manner, but as a dynamic, ongoing set of processes that within wide 
hereditary limits is subject to Innumerable experiential factors. 
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Consistent with this view, in this study we have investigated the 
cognitive environment of the preschool child, focusing on the cognitive 
components of mother-child interaction. The data indicate that mater- 
nal teaching styles, reflecting the mother's information-processing 
strategies, techniques for controlling her child's behaviors, and her 
attitudes toward education and the schools, are equal to or better than 
IQ and social class as predictors of the child's cognitive functioning. 

Throughout the chapter we have seen that differences in intellec- 
tual functioning have been greater within socioeconomic groups than be- 
tween groups. Our concern has been in delineating those aspects of the 
environment within homes of the same social status which explain this 
variation in certain behavioral characteristics among the children. A 
lack of behavioral alternatives and a restricting parent-child rela- 
tionship appear to be crucial factors operating against adequate cogni- 
tive growth. 

When, for example, data from the Slgel Conceptual Style Sorting 
Task were analyzed and correlated with other maternal and child meas- 
ures, it was found that the child's scorable responses were significant- 
ly related to the number of children in the home, the ratio of children 
to adults, and the amount of reading material available and used by the 
child In the home. Given the opportunity for more adult-child Interac- 
tion In the home, particularly in school -re lated tasks (l.e., reading), 
the child tends to be more adept at producing task- re levant responses 
{l.e., rationales for sorting). It was also found that the mother's 
inability or disinclination to take an abstract attitude on the concep- 
tual sorting task was correlated with Ineffectual teaching on the block 
sorting task and inability to plan and control the Etch-a-Sketch situa- 
tion. Heasures of effective teaching (orientation factor score) and 
elaborated language (language factor score) were on the other hand 
positively related to the child's categorizing ability. It may be the 
focusing on relevant attributes and rationales plus the language speci- 
ficity reflected In these factors which help the child delineate 
stimulus aspects for classifying. 

The significance of maternal teaching styles was further seen in sex 
differences in the child's performance, in the conceptual sorting task, 
girls were more likely than boys to attempt verbal responses; in open- 
ended questions, the mothers of girls tended to use more elaborated, 
differentiated linguistic styles than the mothers of boys and were more 
likely to give their children rationales for behaving. It was hypothe- 
sized that boys receiving more restricted codes are likely to be Im- 
paired In their ability to offer verbal rationales for sorting. For 
both boys and girls, the mother's use of rationales (as opposed to 
status-oriented and Imperative messages) was consistently related to the 
child's ability to categorize. These results from the Sigel sorting 
task were consistent with those obtained from the child's performance 
In the teaching situations. There too it was found that difference in 
performance related strongly to the verbal and cognitive environments 
represented by maternal teaching styles. 

It should be noted, however, that data concerning the cognitive fun- 
functlonlng of the four-year-olds In our sample were limited. This was 
partially due to the small number of adequately pretested tasks avail- 
able for appropriate use with this population. Global tests of general 
intelligence, for example, seem seriously restricted as ways to advance 
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understanding of behavioral variations. In our study, however, we were 
also Interested In educability. An intelligence test score is one indi- 
cation of the cognitive component in the readiness to learn In a school 
setting. To profit from ordinary classroom Instruction the learner must 
bring many developed skills to the situation, including voluntary con- 
trol of attention, self-reinforcement for successful performance, and 
symbolic mediation. It Is in the lack of these cognitive skills tapped 
by intelligence tests and required for educability, rather than in 
basic learning abilities, that culturally disadvantaged children appear 
to differ most from typical middle-class children. So-called deficits 
in learning performance may be less a factor of intelligence, learning 
ability, or achievement than a questions of inattention to what is to 
be learned or a question of attention to irrelevant and distracting fea- 
tures of the learning task, feelings of inadequacy, and difficulty in 
relating to adults. In this study, we have Indicated the importance of 
the mothers' socializing of certain attitudes toward learning for af- 
fecting the adequacy of the child's resulting performance. 

These remarks should point out the close intermingling of cognitive 
and so-called non-intel lecti ve factors In the child's behavior, espe- 
cially during the preschool years. The title of the chapter should In 
no way imply that we consider cognitive processes to operate indepen- 
dently in the organism and to be available for separate assessment. 
Inherent in the problem is that only the child's level of acquired 
abilities is available for testing, not the child's capacity. The 
child's score indicates the richness of the milieu in which he functions 
and the extent to which he has been able to profit from that milieu. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MOTHER'S LANGUAGE AND THE CHILD'S COGNITIVE BEHAVIOR 1 



To develop his potential for abstract Intelligence, the child must 
make the transition from manipulating the world of the concrete to mani- 
pulating the world symbolically. Moreover, in an advanced society, the 
individual must develop an ever-expanding competence in the use of sym- 
bols and symbolic processes, Vygotsky (1962) has helo that "the child's 
intellectual growth is contingent on his master ‘ng the social means of 
thought, that is, language," and that words are the "linguistic tools 
of thought." According to Vygotsky, this process starts with a dia- 
logue of speech and gesture between child and parent, One of the most 
Important roles adults play in socializing the child's cognitive behav- 
ior is to demarcate the relevant and important dimensions of experience 
(Luria and Yudovich, 1959; Vygotsky, 1962), Frcvn significant adults in 
his environment, the child learns what Is important for him to attend 
to; how to give order, structure, and meaning to the relevant environ- 
mental stimuli; and how to process, both directly and symbolically, the 
information he attends to. Children "d evelop and test their notions 
(hypotheses) chiefly through verbal interaction with more verbally ma- 
ture speakers" (John and Goldstein, 1964). 

Different social structures have differential effects on language 
development, A number cf investigators have shown that the structure 
and level of language which a child acquires are related to variables 
assoc iated wi th social class (Anastasi, 1958; Cazden, 1966; Irwin, 

1948; John, 1963; Lawton, 1963; Milner, 1951; Tempi in, 1957; Young, 
1941). Gordon (1965) has summarized the work In this area. Bernstein, 
in particular, has explicated the view that the language of a specific 
social structure conditions what the child learns and how he learns, 
and sets limits within which future learning may take place (1958, 

1959, I960, 1961a, 1961b, 1961c, 1962a, 1962b). 

Different social structures will emphasize or stress 
different aspects of language potential, and this In 
turn will create for the Individual particular dimen- 
sions of relevance. As the child learns his speech, 
so he will learn his social structure, and the latter 
will become the sub-stratum of his Innermost experience 
through the effects of linguistic processing (Bernstein, 
1961a). 

Bernstein has Identified two forms of communication codes or 
styles of language: restricted and elaborated . Restricted codes lack 

the specificity needed tor precise conceptualization, differentiation, 
and discrimination, and the effect of such codes Is to limit the range 
and complexity of the concepts and Information Involved. Lower class 
individuals tend to be limited to the use of restricted codes, with 
harmful cognitive consequences (Bernstein, 1961a). An elaborated code, 

Whe major responsibility for analysis of maternal language styles 
an<l for writing this chapter was assumed by Dr. Ellis G. 01 tm (Depart- 
ment of Human Development, University of Massachusetts). 
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on th^ other hand, permits expression and use of a wider and more com- 
plex range of thought. 

A major hypothesis of this study was that language is an important 
aspect of the child's cognitive environment. Thus it was decided to 
study mothers' language styles and the relationship between mother;' 1 
language and their children's cognitive behavior. As a first step, it 
was necessary to select and develop language scales to measure various 
aspects of language behavior along the dimension of elaboration- 
restriction. A description and rationale for the scales which were 
developed follows. 



Language Scales 



Mean Sentence Length 

One method of obtaining a simple, global measure of language elab- 
oration, which has often been used in studies of language acquisition 
by children (McCarthy, 1954), is to take the mean sentence length, or 
average number of words per sentence. 

This measure has been criticized due to lack of a satisfactory 
definition of what constitutes a sentence. Traditional grammar defini- 
tions, that a sentence expresses a complete thought or that a sentence 
consists of a subject and predicate, are not wholly satisfactory. There 
still remains the need to define a complete thought, end It is easy to 
demonstrate the existence of sentences where subject, predicate, or 
both, are understood from the context of the discourse. 

One solution is given in phrase-structure grammar where the defi- 
nition is related to speech. The native speaker of Lngiish recognizes 
sentence division by three kinds of signals; pitch, stress, and Junc- 
ture (the Joinings and pauses In the flow of an utterance) . Contrast 
the following sentences; 

(a) Had he come earlier, we couldn't have seen him. 

(b) Had he come earlier? We couldn't have seen him'. 

If these are read aloud, one can see that the signals that differentiate 
the two are the differences In the patterns of pitch and stress on cer- 
tain words, and the length of the pause between the t wo sentences in 
the second example. 

Mean Pre-verb Length 

The mean pre-verb length Is the average number of words per clause 
appearing before the main verb of the clause. However, Imperative 
clauses are excluded from the count because by the nature of the imper- 
ative construction the main verb usually occurs first, In such in- 
stances obviating the possibility of pre-verb elaboration. 

In a "kernel" sentence (a sentence containing only a simple sub- 
ject and a verb), the meaning Is carried In both the subject and the 
verb, but usually more of the meaning of the sentence is carried In the 
predicate than In the subject. Thus, until the main verb Is expressed, 
the major meaning of a sentence usually cannot be ascertained. Miller 
(1962) has shown that left-recursive sentences are more difficult to 

^Details of each scale will be found in Appendix 0. 
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recall than right-recursive ones. Left-recursive sentences are those 
in which a syntactic structure or constituent recurs to the left of 
the verb. For example, a left-recursive construction such as John's 
friend's father 1 s car I s blue would be more difficult to recal 1 than 
The car Is blue , long , and fast , an example of right-recursiveness, 
left -recursive clauses have greater mean pre-verb lengths than do right- 
recursive clauses. 

The child who must listen to qualification of the subject and 
qualification of the verb not yet articulated (as when an adverb or ad- 
verb phrase precedes the verb) is faced with the necessity of storing 
more information and decoding more complicated schemata than is the 
child whose mother typically keeps her subjects unqualified and quickly 
gets to the main verb of the clause. The contrast may be seen In the 
fol lowing sentences. 

(a) The ch T 1 d went to the 200 In the morning after breakfast. 

(b) In th morning after brea,;fa$t : the child went to the 200,00 

Adjec t i ve Range 

The general role which adjectives play Is to enable the language 
user to make finer discriminations of expression and thought efficient- 
ly™ Bernstein (1959 3 1961a, 1962b) has emphasl 2 ed the availability of 
a discriminate range of adjectives to the user of an elaborated code In 
contrast to the limited range of adjectives available In a restricted 
code , 

The Adjective Range Scale is expressed as a percentage; and is 
based on the number of uncommon adjectives, excluding repetitions, di- 
vided by the total number of nouns (to adjust for length of the proto- 
col) . The category, uncommon adject Ives v excludes card I na I -numer ical , 
demonstrative, and pronoun possessive adjectives (my, your, his, her, 
Its, our, their); t ho articles (a, an, the); "other; 11 and ,, £nc v ;h?r J 11 

Adverb Range 

An additional part of speech especially suited for making qualifi- 
cations and discriminations efficiently is the adverb, Bernstein 
(1962b) has used adverbs to distinguish between users of elaborated and 
users of restricted codes. 

The Adverb Range Scale is expressed as a percentage, and is based 
on the number of uncommon adverbs, excluding repetitions, divided by 
the total number of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs (to adjust for pro- 
tocol length). The category, uncommon adverbs , excludes "here," 

"there," "now," "then," "less," "least," "more," "most," "just," "not," 
"no," "yes," "how," "when," "where," and "why." 

Verb El aborat ion 

The part of speech that is designed primarily to make predictions 
about the subject of a clause is the verb. Considerable variation in 
verb form is a particular characteristic of English. The two devices 
for achieving variation in verb form are inflection and the use of aux- 
iliary verbs. English verbs are not highly inflected (as compared to 
Latin and French, for example), and the major method for elaborating 
verb forms is the use of auxiliary verbs. Also, verbs can be classified 
functionally along many dimensions so that the same form may serve dif- 
ferent functions. When both criteria of classification are used, verbs 
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can be classified into a very large number of different categories. 

Thus, skilled users of English can generate a large number of differ- 
ent verb forms. 

To obtain a measure of verb elaboration, It was decided to count 
verb forms containing two or more elements In the verb phrase (or stem), 
excluding repetitions. These are designated complex verb forms . The 
Verb Elaboration Scale is based on the number of different complex verb 
form types, divided by the number of sentences (to adjust for protocol 
1 eng th) . 

Compl ex Verb preference 

In addition to measuring the magnitude of verb elaboration, it was 
decided to measure preference for the use of complex verb forms com- 
pared to simple (single-word) verb forms. The Complex Verb Preference 
Score is the number of complex verb form types divided by the total num- 
ber of verb form types> both simple and complex. 

Syntactic Structure Elaboration 

The increase in elaboration and complexity of syntactic structures 
witn language development has long been noted in developmental studies, 
McCarthy (195*+) has summarized the research in this area, which shows 
•.hat children's syntactic structures become more elaborated and complex 
with age. Studies show that children’s sentences develop from simple 
sentences to simple sentences with phrases, compound sentences, complex 
sentences, and compound and complex sentences still further elaborated 
(e.g., two or more independent units with one or more subordinate 
clauses Hahn, 19^8 ) LaBrant (1933) found that the proportion of sub- 
ordinate clauses to total clauses is an index of language developmental 
level, Loban (1963) devised a wei j»ed index of subordination in order 
to achieve a f iner-gra ined index Clauses are given increasing weights 
for increasing degrees of complexity (e g,, clauses modifying other 
clauses) c Lawton (1963) found social class differences among British 
boys when he used Loban' s index, Loban pointed out that an Index of 
subordination is by no means a perfect measure of structural complexity 
since prepositional phrases, infinitives, appositives. verbals, parti- 
cipial phrases, and other syntactic structures contribute to language 
complex! ty* 

LaBrant and Lobar, have held that subordination Is a more mature 
and difficult form of language expression than simply parallel state- 
ments connected by and or but (Loban 5 1963)- For this reason, coordi- 
nate clauses were not used by LaBrant and Loban, However . though sub- 
ordination is generally a higher level form than coordination, this is 
not always so. For example. John is going but Mary jjs staying is at 
least as complex as He said that he is going ,. The direct object noun 
clause Is in the repertoire of individuals at low levels of language 
development to! e you done j t ) > 

For the foregoing reasons, the Syntactic Structure Elaboration 
Scale used in this study includes more types of complex syntactic 
structures than Loban used. The scale is based on the number of complex 
syntactic structures, weighted for complexity and divided by the num- 
ber of sentences to account for protocol length. Complex syntactic 
s:ructures include (a) coordinate clauses, (b) subordinate clauses, (c) 
infinitive clauses, (d) sentence-modifying infinitive phrases (as dis- 
tinguished from noun-modifying infinitive phrases), (e) infinitive 
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phrases appearing In structures of complementation, and (f) sentence- 
modifying participial phrases. 

St Imulus Ut 1 1 Izat Ion 

The Stimulus Utilization Scale was devised for use with projective 
measures. A Stimulus Utilization score consists of the number of char- 
acters and objects (Including parts of characters) present In the pro- 
jective test picture which the subject uses In the story he reports. 

This scale Is designed to tap a language-related behavior different from 
the behaviors measured by the preceding scales. The latter are all 
grammatical scales. The Stimulus Utilization Scale measures the sub- 
ject's span of attention, his tendency to make perceptual discrimina- 
tions In his environment, to recognize the salience of certain types of 
stimuli, and to relate them to one another. 

I ntroduced Content 

The Introduced Content Scale was also devised for use with projec- 
tive measures. The Introduced Content score consists of the number of 
characters and objects (Including parts of characters) not present In 
the projective test picture but Introduced by the subject In the story 
he reports. The tendency to go beyond the stimuli present In the pic- 
ture seems to be related to Imaginative thought elaboration (Henry, 
1956). The scale appears to measure the extent to which a person 
utilizes language for cognitive elaboration of his Inner life. 

Abstraction 

The Abstraction Scale was devised to obtain a measure of the ex- 
tent to which an Individual uses language to express abstract concepts. 
The importance of abstraction behavior as a measure of cognitive atti- 
tude and level has been .<0 long recognized that the point needs little 
exposition here. The distinction between abstract and concrete atti- 
tudes has been useful in c'lnlcal psychiatry (Goldstein and Scheerer, 
1941; Hanfmann and Kasanln, 1937; Rapaport, 1945), Concept- format ion 
and -attainment studies have been devoted largely to studying how indi- 
viduals achieve abstract levels of conceptualization. A number of test 
Items In the Stanford-Blnet request definition of abstract words and 
concepts (although, In fact, the words used tend to be not so much ab- 
stract as they are words of low frequency). Many other Intelligence 
test items are presumed to tap the subject's ability to engage In ab- 
stract thinking (for example, the Similarities subtest of the WAIS), 

Concrete thinking is characterized by adherence to Immediate expe- 
rience of objects, situations, or events. It has been shown that the 
nouns used by young English-speaking children are more reliably the 
names of things, and verbs more reliably the names of actions, than Is 
the case for the nouns and verbs used by English-speaking adults. The 
latter tend to use more abstract nouns and verbs (Brown, 1957). In ab- 
stract thinking, the Individual goes beyond the Immediate properties or 
attributes of the object, situation, or event and attends to inferred 
or abstracted attributes. 

This distinction between concrete and abstract thinking provides a 
better criterion for classifying words as either concrete or abstract 
than do dictionary and traditional grammar book definitions, since 
words apart from context are neither concrete nor abstract. The dis- 
tinction between whether a word Is concrete or abstract lies In the 
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proposition being expressed- For the Abstraction Scale, nouns and verbs 
were classified in accordance with this criterion- The Abstraction 
Scale is expressed as a percentage and Is based on the number of ab^ 
stract nouns and verbs divided by the total nouns and verbs, including 
concrete nouns and verbs. Forms of be and repetitions were excluded 
from the computation. 

L anguage F laborat ion 

Four of the scales (Mean Sentence Length; Mean Pre-Verb Length, 

Verb Elaboration, and Syntactic Structure Elaboration) were presumed to 
overlap somewhat in what they were measuring. Accordingly, a principal 
component analysis was made of these four scales across three different 
samples of each mother's speech. The analysis yielded a language elab- 
oration factor, which was used In subsequent regression analyses In 
place of the four original scales making up the language elaboration 
factor. Language Elaboration Factor scores range from negative through 
a zero midpoint to positive; because of the. direction of factor 
loadings, a negative score denotes greater language elaboration tham a 
positive score. The factor scores were also converted to T scores. A 
principal component analysis of all the scales showed that""the scales 
not loaded with the language elaboration factor were independent of one 
another. These other scales were therefore included in the regression 
analyses. 



Data-gather I ng Procedure 

For the language style analysis, three samples of the mother's 
speech were obtained- In the home, she was asked by the interviewer to 
describe in detail a typical day in her life. One purpose of this task 
was to provide a sample of the mother's speech to an adult in an open- 
ended situation. The mother was also given two projective measures. 

In one, she was presented with a photograph of a mother and a teacher 
in a classroom and was asked to tell what might be going on In the 
picture. In the other projective measure, she was presented with Card 
No. 3, the 11 1 ion-mouse 11 card of the Children's Apperception Test (CAT), 
and was requested to tell a story about the picture to her child, who 
was present; the instructions were standard TAT instructions. The 
mother- teacher protocol provided a second sample of the mother's 
speech to an adult (the interviewer) and the CAT protocol provided a 
specimen of the mother's speech to her child. All interviews were 
tape-recorded., 

The language protocols were scored, Independently of the inter- 
views and testing, by coders employed for the purpose. Different • *'* 
coders were used for different scales. However, all scoring was 
checked for reliability by having two coders work on a 15 percent sam- 
ple of the protocols. When satisfactory reliability was established, 
one of the two coders continued the coding of the entire speech sample 
for the particular scale on which he was working. Rank-order coeffi- 
c t “t reliabilities were established for the CAT stories; since''high 
reliabilities were obtained (.93 to 1.00), it was deemed unnecessary to 
test for coding reliability on the other two speech samples. 

7 

J The procedure Is detailed in Appendix 0, 
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Cognitive Measures of the Children 

To obtain measures of the cognitive level and style of each child, 
three tasks were used. The Stanford-Binet (Form LM) was used to assess 
level. The Slgel Conceptual Sorting Task for Children (Slgel, 1963) 
was used for conceptual style assessment. A block sorting task was 
used to measure the child's ability to learn a concept (taught by his 
mother) and to use it correctly in a transfer task. 

In the Slgel task, the child is requested to select one of three 
pictures that is like, or goes with, a presentation picture. There are 
20 sets of pictures, with a separate presentation picture for each set, 
so that the child is asked to make 20 selections. When the child has 
selected the picture that goes with the presentation picture, he is 
asked to state the reason for his selection. Verbal responses are 
scored on the basis of the kind of concept expressed. 

When a child gives a correct verbal tag to a conceptual category, 
he demonstrates both that he has the concept in his repertoire and that 
he can verbalize it. it is extremely unlikely that a child could ver- 
balize a concept without having a grasp of the underlying, nonllnguls- 
tic concept (Brown, 1956). Thus, the task does measure the presence of 
conceptual categories in the child. However, the converse is not nec- 
essarily true, namely, that the child who cannot verbalize the category 
does not have the category in his cognitive repertoire. A number of 
the children in the study made sorts which evidenced that they were 
using a conceptual basis for the response, but the responses were not 
scorable because of lack of verbalization. For children at the age 
level and with the backgrounds of the children in this project, a 
sorting task which allowed nonverbal assessment of cognitive style 
would probably have be^n additionally useful. 

A large number of children were unable to give scorable responses, 
and additional scoring categories were developed to cover that contin- 
gency. Following is a brief description of the response categories. 
(Details and examples are presented in Chapter VI.) 

Descriptive -- Concepts are derived from the manifest physical at- 
tributes of the stimulus, and the conceptual label contains a direct 
reference to a physical attribute in the stimulus. Descriptive concepts 
are of two types: 

Descriptive Part-Whole — The basis of these concepts is one of 
the manifest physical attributes or properties of the paired pictures, 
such as color (black and white only), texture, shading, shape, or size. 
This category also included selections in which the concept is based on 
individual Items or parts of figures in the pictures, such as wheels, 
heads, legs, guns, uniforms, posture, etc. 

Descriptive Global — Concepts are based on some manifest global 
attribute of the selected pairing, such as the status or occupation of 
the figures (policemen, soldiers, nurses, trucks, etc.); discrete age 
categories (children, adults, babies, etc.), sex (males, females), and 
age and sex (young women, boys, girls). 

Rel at I onal -Con textual -- Concepts indicate an interdependence 
among two or more stimuli, the interdependence being of a functional, 
temporal, or spatial contiguity, e.g., "the horse pulls the stage- 
coach," "the man is shooting the other man dead." The relationship must 
be between the stimuli in the subject's pairing and not between the 
stimuli and any external factor introduced by the subject. 
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Categorical- Inferential -- Concepts are based on Inferred or non- 
observable characteristics of the paired stimuli. Each* member of the 
pair Is representative of the total class and each Instance Is not 
Interdependent, e,g, 3 "these are sick people, 11 "they are good," 

Nonscorable Verbal Responses -- If a child gave a verbal response 
which could not be scored In any of the foregoing categories because It 
was unclear, ambiguous, or Irrelevant, the response was placed In this 
category, 

Nonverbal Responses -- Selections were placed In this category 
when the child gave no reply to the examiner’s question regarding the 
basis of the selection, but simply pointed at the pictures, or said 
"don't knov/' or "this , * • that," 

N on-sorts -« This category Included Instances where the child re- 
fused to do the task and instances In which the child failed to make a 
selection. 

In the block sorting task, the mother had to teach her child to 
use two criteria of classification simultaneously In sorting Vygotsky- 
type blocks, grouping blocks of the same height (tall or short) and 
with the same mark (X or 0), ignoring shape and color. The child was 
then tested and askecf to explain the reason ',or the grouping, His ver- 
bal score Indicates whether he attained the concept (i,e,, whether he 
could sort using the two criteria) and also measures the extent to 
which he could state the rationale for his sort. (This task is discussed 
in greater detail In Chapter V.) 



Social Class Comparisons 

The first major objective of the study of maternal language was to 
test the hypothesis that there are social class differences In language 
usage,, Table Vll-I presents a comparison of the means for each scale 
and for each speech sample for the four social class groups. Scores for 
the Abstraction Scale do not appear in Table VI 1-1 for the Mother- 
Teacher and Typical Day speech samples. After 54 protocols had been 
scored for Abstraction (18 for each of the three social class levels), 
it became clear that the nature of the stimulus demands of the Mother- 
Teacher picture and the Typical Day task tended to pull explicit and 
concrete responses from the mothers, discouraging the use of abstract 
nouns and verbs.. Accordingly, abstraction scoring was discontinued. 
Since the Typical Day task Is not a projective measure, there are no 
scores for Stimulus Utilization and Introduced Content. 

Comparison of the means discloses a decided social-class trend 
with the middle-class mothers usually highest, the skilled-working-class 
mothers next, and the two unskilled working-class groups last. However, 
an unexpected reversal occurred In the Introduced Content scores from 
the Mother-Teacher protocols. This is explainable on two grounds. 

First, the middle-class mother tended to limit the Introduction of 
characters and objects In this task because of her superior abstract at- 
titude, When she saw the situation as problematic, she was likely to 
state that perhaps the child had a "behavior problem," and to stop with 
that generalization. The working-class mother, on the other hand, was 
more likely to say that perhaps the child hit another child (introduced 
character) or failed to do his homework (Introduced object); she was 
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Syntactic 

Structure 1.07 2.18 1.30 0.70 2.05 0.95 0.50 1.57 0.93 0.55 1-50 0.74 

Elaboration 
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more explicit and concrete in spelling out what she meant. Second, the 
situation of a mother and a teacher conversing in a classroom was not a 
stimulus that especially aroused the middle-class mother. The working- 
class mother, however, was likely to perceive the situation as on^ tn 
which the mothers child got into trouble, and trouble seems to have 
elicited more story elaboration. By way of contrast, in the lion- 
mouse stories, the middle-class mothers had the highest scores for In- 
troduced Content, whereas the unskilled-working-class mothers had the 
lowest scores. 

In the Typical Day protocols, another unexpected reversal occurred. 
Mothers In the father-absent unskilled group were highest In adverb 
range, but this finding appears to be artifactual. The adverb scores 
are derived by dividing the number of uncommon adverb types by the to- 
tal verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. For some reason, the number of 
verbs, adverbs, and adjectives used by these mothers in the Typical 
Day accounts was disproportionately low, producing artificially inflated 
ratios, (This Is a risk one takes In using ratio scales to adjust for 
protocol length.) 

Mann-Wh i tney Test Compar I sons 

A more precise comparison of the four groups was afforded by the 
Mann-Whltney Test, as shown in Table VI 1-2. Instead of comparing means, 
this test compares the relative location of the distribution of two 
groups on a common scale. 

As may be seen from Table VM-2, some of the scales show dramatic 
differences between the middle-class mothers and the other three groups. 
In some Instances, too, the skilled-working-class mothers were signifi- 
cantly superior to mothers In the two unskilled groups. 

In general, the Adjective Range scores did not discriminate the 
groups at statistically significant levels. The Mann-Whitney compari- 
son for the two unexpected results previously reported (Adverbs and 
Introduced Content) corroborated the results reported with respect to 
the group means , 



Relationships among Language Scores 

The second major objective of this study of maternal language was 
to assess the relationship between mothers 1 language styles and the 
childrens cognitive styles and Intellectual performance levels, How- 
ever, before examining those relationships, It seemed useful to look at 
the relationships among language scores across the three speech samples. ^ 

When language scores were correlated between tasks, the most strik- 
ing finding was the almost complete absence of significant correlation. 
The only significant (p < ,001) correlations were obtained for mean sen- 
tence length, both between CAT and Typical Day samples and between 
Mother-Teacher and Typical Day samples; and for verb elaboration, be- 
tween Mother-Teacher and Typical Day speech samples. 

^See 01 Im (1965) for a more detailed discussion of intertask 
consistency. 
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These findings imply that although approximately the same set of 
language factors can be extracted from the different speech samples, 
there Is no intertask consistency In the mothers 1 language behavior 
Despite the fact of social class cons Istency--mldd1e-c1ass mothers usu- 
ally outscore all others, skilled-working-class mothers are next, and 
sc on--this consistency does not extend to the Individuals comprising 
each group. 

Inter correlation of language scores within each social class group 
showed the same pattern; for the few significant (p — *05) correlations 
obtained, mothers within each group were Inconsistent across speech 
samples--for example, middle-class mothers' mean sentence length scores 
were positively and significantly correlated for the Mother-Teacher and 
Typical Day samples, but were not significantly correlated for the CAT 
and Typical Day, and were negatively correlated for the CAT and Mother- 
Teacher samples. There was also little or no Inter-class consistency: 
where the correlation was positive for one social class group on a par- 
ticular scale, it was as likely to be negative as positive for another 
group, 

These findings are explained in large part by the nature of the 
procedures Involved In obtaining speech samples. Language Is a function 
of the circumstances in which it occurs, and variation Is expected to 
occur among samples of natural speech collected in different circum- 
stances. In the Cognitive Environment study different situations were 
deliberately chosen to obtain variation in speech. 

To deal more specifically with the data at hand, at least two 
sources of variance in maternal response to the speech measures are 
readily apparent. First, in the administration of the Typical Day, 
mothers were instructed not to describe an abstract typical day--whlch 
might have stimulated abstract general izat ions--but to describe "yes- 
terday." This instruction was based on the obvious fact that the 
unskilled-working-class mothers would not respond with lengthy descrip- 
tion to the request for a typical day but would go Into great detail In 
remembering what actually occurred or. a recent given day,. The form of 
the instructions, however, did affect the nature of potential responses,, 
strongly encouraging mothers to give literal description rather than a 
genera 1 i zed one. 

Besides the obvious contrast between the more concrete Typical Day 
task and the two projective-type measures ? there was an important 
source of potential variation between these latter two. In the CAT meas 
ure, the mother was instructed to tell a story to her child, and the 
stimulus picture encouraged her to make up a fanciful tale; in the 
Mother-Teacher picture, the mother was asked to describe a more realis- 
tic and, for some mothers, a more meaningful or familiar one. 

In light of these facts about the collections of speech samples in 
general ? and about the particular tasks used in this study, the consis- 
tency that did occur, especially for mean sentence length, is rather 
striking. More important than the Issue of consistency in language 
style, however, is the relationship between maternal language behavior 
and the ch i 1 d 1 s cogn i t i ve behavior. Aside from the specific relation^ 
ships to be discussed in the remaining sections of this chapter., the 
basic fact Is that the mothers' language--or more generally, their abil- 
ity to respond In abstract manner to non-specific instructions in a sit- 
uation such as telling a story to a child — Is related to their children* 
cognitive performance* 
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Maternal Language Styles and Children's Cognitive Behavior 

What are the implications of differences in maternal language for 
the preschool child? Is there any evidence for assuming that the 
mothers 1 language differences, which showed up so clearly in social 
class comparisons, are related to their children's cognitive ability? 

To provide information on this question, a series of regression analy- 
ses was undertaken. The criterion, or dependent, variables selected 
were the child's intellectual competence level, as measured by the 
Stanford-Binet (Form LM) , responses to the Sigel Conceptual Sorting 
Task for Children (Sigel, 1963), and verbal scores on the block sorting 
task. The predictor, or Independent, variables were the following 
mothers' language scores; Language Elaboration (principal Component 
factor scores), Adjective Range, Adverb Range, Stimulus Utilization, 
Introduced Content, and Abstraction; the mothers' WAIS verbal IQs; so- 
cial class level; and the children's IQs (except when they were used 
as a criterion variable). IQs and social class level were Included be- 
cause of their presumed relevance to the children's cognitive behavior. 
All the language scores, except Language Elaboration, were based on 
only the CAT protocols because the scales were either inapplicable to 
the other two speech tasks or were of Insufficient reliability. 

In the following tables, only those predictor variables are pre- 
sented which were considered relevant or which produced some signifi- 
cant partial correlations with the criterion variable when the In- 
fluence of all other predictor variables was partlaled out. 

Child's 

The only variable significantly correlated with the children's 
Stanford-Binet IQs was the mothers' WAIS verbal IQ (Table VI 1-3) . The 
correlations were significant for the girls IQs, both for the total 
sample and for the combined working-class groups, but not for the boys' 
IQs in either case. The differential sex finding is consistent with 
that of Kagan and Moss (1959), who found that the correlation between 
young children's IQs ard their mothers' IQs tends to be considerably 
higher for girls than for boys. The correlation for the working-class 
children was highly significant, but was negligible In the case of the 
middle-class children. However, lack of middle-class correlation could 
be attributable to the restricted range and small size of the sample 
(N-40) . 

Categorical- Inferential Responses 

Turning now to the children's conceptual style responses, the most 
striking and clear-cut results occurred with regard to the relationship 
between the mothers' language abstraction and the children's cognitive 
abstraction as measured by their categorical-inferential responses 
(Table VI 1-4) , The mothers' end children's abstraction scores were 
significantly correlated for the total sample, a finding consistent with 
an earlier study of a sub-sample of $4 (01 lm, Hess, and Shipman, 1965a, 
19656). In examining the correlations within the two main social class 
groupings, we found that only for the middle class was there a signifi- 
cant relationship. It will be recalled that the middle-class mothers 
were significantly superior to the two unskilled working-class groups 
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TABLE VI 1-3 

Relevant Partial Correlations of Mothers' IQs 





with 

(with Maternal 


Children's Stanford-Binet IQs 
Language and Social Status Control 1 


ad) 




Child’s 

and: 


IQ 


Tota 1 


Boys Girls 


Middle 

Class 


Working 

Classes 


Working-class 
8 oys Girls 






df= 1/154 


1/72 1/73 


1/32 


1/115 


1/53 


1/54 


WAIS 

Verbal 


IQ 


.30*** 


.'5 .39*** 


.07 


.38*** 


.21 


.45*** 



* P< .05 

** p < .01 

*** p < ,001 



TADLE VI I -4 

Relevant Partial Correlations of Mothers' Language, IQs, and Social 
Status Level with Children's Categorical-Inferential Responses 



Chi Id's 
Categorlcal- 




Tota 1 


Boys 


Girls 


Middle 

Class 


Working 

Classes 


Working-class 


Inferentlals 














Boys 


Girls 


and; 


df= 


1/J£2_ 


t/7', 


1/72 


1/31 


1/114 


1/52 


_ 1/53 _ 


Mother's (CAT) 
Abstraction 


.25** 


. 35 ** 


.16 


.49** 


.10 


.04 


.12 


Child's 10, 




.12 


.13 


.04 


-.02 


.14 


.30* 


.02 


Mother' s 
Verbal IQ 




-.06 


-.20 


.02 


-.28 


-.02 


-.16 


.05 


Social Status 
Level 


.07 


.16 


-.05 


-- 


-- 


-- 


m m 



* p< .05 

** p < .01 



In their use of abstract language (Table VI 1-2). In the children's con- 
conceptual style task, the middle-class children averaged more 
categorical-inferential responses than the other children (Table VI 1-5) » 
and a higher percentage of middle-class children made categorical- 
inferential responses (Table VII- 6 ) (Hess and Shipman, 1965). 

When we look at the sex of the children (Table VII-4), we find 
that the abstraction correlation appears to have greater relevance for 
boys than for girls. The boys' abstraction behavior was significantly 
correlated wl th the mothers' language abstraction, but not the girls. 

It Is of Interest, also, that It was not the mother's abstraction 
ability but her abstract language behavior that was related to the 
child's cognitive abstraction, Table VII-4 shews that the mother's IQ 
not significantly associated with the child's abstract categorizing 
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TABLE VI 1-5 

Social Status Differences In Children's 
Mean Responses to Slgel Sorting Task 



Category 


Soc 


lal Status 






Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Skilled 


Unski 


lied 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Relat lonal -Con textual 


3.18 


2.31 


1.18 


1 .02 


(standard deviation) 


(3.14) 


(2.65) 


(1 .96) 


0.84) 


Descriptive-Global 


2.80 


2.29 


1.51 


.98 


(standard devlotion) 


(3.20) 


(3.70) 


(2.55) 


(2.52) 


Descriptive Part-Whole 


2.25 


.71 


.20 


.34 


(standard deviation) 


(4.13) 


0.53) 


(.47) 


(1.30) 


Categor leal- Inferent lal 


2.02 


1 .36 


1 .18 


.61 


(standard deviation) 


(3.63) 


(2.78) 


(3.02) 


(2.22) 



TA8LE VI 1-6 

Social Status Differences In Percentage of Children Responding 
in Each Conceptual Style Category 



Category 


See 


lal Status 






Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Skilled 


Unskilled 


Father 

present 


Father 

Absent 


Relat tonal -Contextual 


77.5 


66.7 


41 .0 


43.9 


Descriptive Global 


70.0 


54.8 


53.8 


31.7 


Descriptive Part-Whole 


40.0 


28.6 


17.9 


14.6 


Categorical- Inferent lal 


52.5 


45.2 


30.8 


24. b 



behavior, when maternal language abstraction Is partlalled out. If we 
look at the relationship between the mothers’ IQs and their language 
abstraction (Table VII-7), we see why this Is so. In Table VI 1-7 are 
correlations between the mothers' language abstraction scores and their 
verbal IQ and Similarities sub-test scores. The latter sub-test was In- 
cluded because It sped f leal ly measures abstract conceptualizing abil- 
ity. The correlations between the VAIS Similarities scores and language 
abstraction were not significant. The mothers' verbal IQs were signifi- 
cantly correlated with their language abstraction In the case of the 
skilled and father-absent working-clas i groups, but we have previously 
seen that the IQs of mothers in the lower status groups were not related 
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to the children's abstraction behavior when maternal language abstrac- 
tion was controlled (Table VI 1-4). 



TABLE VI 1-7 

Partial Correlations of Mothers' IQs and 
Language Abstraction 
(CAT Speech Sample) 





— 






Social Status 


11 " 


Language 
Abs t rac L i on 
and 








Working C lass 






Tota 1 


Middle 


j Unski 1 


1 ed 






C lass 


Ski 1 led j Father ] 
Present 


Father 

Absent 




d?= 


1/159 


1/36 


1/33 1/34 


T7T5 


WAIS Verbal 


IQ 


.06 


.00 


.34* .00 


.36* 


WAIS 

S Imi lari ties 




.05 


.12 


l 

ON 

o 

o 


.00 



* p v .05 



The child’s IQ seems to have had some effect upon his tendency to 
make categorical-inferential responses (Table VII-4), but primarily In 
the case of the working-class boys. 

Block-Sorting Verbal Scores 

When we examine verbal scores on the block-sorting task (Table 
VI 1-8), which represent the children's attainment of an abstract con- 
cept, again we find that the mothers' language abstraction scores were 
significantly correlated for the total sample, for the working-class 
sample, and for the boys. In this case, however, a significant rela- 
tionship occurred for the working-class boys rather thin for the middle 
class. The children's IQs were also significantly related to their per- 
formance for the total sample, for the boys, for the working-class 
children, and for the working-class boys. In this task, the mothers' 
verbal IQs were a significant predictor in the case of the working- 
class children, the total sample of girls, and the working-class girls. 
The mother-daughter IQ correlat ion previously noted (Table Vii-3) seems 
to have manifested itself in this task also. 

Other Conceptual Style Responses 

As shown in Tabic Vli-9, only one predictor variable was signifi- 
cantly correlated with the children's relational-contextual responses, 
namely the mothers' language elaboration scores. In the case of de«* 
scriptive global responses, the mothers' stimulus utilization scores 
were negatively correlated for the total sample, for the girls, and for 
the middle-class children. It seems that the middle-class rother lew 
in attention to important stimuli in a projective test p'eture tended 
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TABLE VI 1-8 

Relevant Partial Correlations of Mothers' Language, IQs, and 
Social Status Level with Children's Block Sorting Verbal Scores 



Child's 
Block Sort Ing 
Verbal Score 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Middle 

Class 


Working 

Classes 


Working-Class 
Boys Girls 


and; d f= 


1/153 


1/71 


1/72 


1/31 


I/I 14 


1/52 


1/53 


Mothers ' 
Abstraction 
Children's IQs 


. 1 6* 
.28** 


.25* 

. 45** 


.03 
* .03 


-.04 

.33 


.21* 

.20* 


.28* 

.37** 


.05 

-.04 


Mothers' Verbal 
IQs 


.15 


.09 


.25* 


-.12 


.23* 


.20 


.37** 


Social Status 
Level 


.06 


.05 


.06 


— 


— 


— 


— 



* p<.OS 
** p<.OI 
*** p r . 00 1 



to have a child Inclined toward diffuse global responses, particularly 
in the case of girls. For the middle class only, the mother's Intro- 
duced content scores were positively related to the children's des- 
criptive global responses, and this relationship was apparently applic- 
able to the girls, not the boys (the correlation was negligible for the 
total sample of boys and negative for the lower-class boys). It may be 
that the mother who tends to Introduce content In her fanciful stories 
encourages her child (especially in the case of girls) to engage In 
global naming behavior. It mav be noted that the opposing direction of 
the signs in the case of the stimulus utilization and introduced content 
scores was not a .unction of the relationship between these two scales, 
since analysis of the middle-class mothers' language scores revealed 
that they were nut correlated. 

The children's IQs were significantly related to their descriptive 
global responses for the total sample; for the boys; for the working- 
class children and for the working-class boys. As was the case with 
the categorical- Inferent ial and the relational-contextual responses, 
the mothers' verbal IQs were not a significant factor In their child- 
ren's descriptive global responses. Social status level was significant 
in the case of the girls. 

None of the maternal language variables was significant with res- 
pect to the children's descriptive part-whole responses. Here, the o 
children's IQs were slgnif lcant--for the total sample, for the boys, 
for the middle class', and for the working-class children, but not for 
the girls. As in the case of descriptive global responses, social sta- 
tus level was significant with respect to the girls. 

Chi Idren's Non-Verbal Responses and Non-Sorts 

There was a significant tendency for children who performed the 
conceptual sorting task but who were unable to verbalize the basis for 
the sort to be low in IQ. Similarly, a significant and negative 

O 
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TABLE VI 1-9 

Relevant Partial Correlations of Mothers' Language, Children's IQs, 
and Social Status Level with Children's Conceptual Style Responses 
(Maternal Verbal IQ and Language Scores Controlled) 



Conceptual 

Style 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Middle 

Class 


Working 
C lasses 


Working* 

Boys 


-class 

Girls 


Responses 


1/153 


1/7 1 


1/72 


1/31 


I/I 14 


1/52 


1/5? 


Relat lonal -Contextual : 














Language 

Factor 3 


-.17* 


-.18 


-.16 


-.21 


-.16 


-.09 


-.26 


Descriptive-Global : 














Stimulus 
Ut I 1 1 zat ion 


-.16* 


-.02 


-.28* 


-.37* 


-.04 


.12 


-.16 


1 nt roduced 
Content 


.08 


-.01 


.20 


.44* 


-.05 


-.22 


.12 


Child's IQ 


.17* 


.25* 


.06 


.30 


.20* 


.28* 


.13 


Social Status 
Level 


-.15 


-.07 


-.24* 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


Descriptive Part-Whole; 














Child's IQ 


.27*** 


.52*** 


k .10 


.39* 


.21* 


.23 


.25 


Social Status 
Level 


.14 


-.02 


.23* 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


* p < .05; 


** P < 


.01; 


iWrAr p < 


.001 









a A negative score Indicates high elaboration, a positive score, low. 



relationship was found between the children's IQs and their lefusal or 
Inability to make conceptual sorts. None of the other predictor vari- 
ables was significant. In cases where the children werj able to verba- 
lize their responses but the responses could not be scored, there was 
some tendency for mothers and children to be high In IQ, but the social 
status level relat lonshlp was negative (Table VII-IO), This suggests 
the possibility that these children were In a transitional "pre-verbal" 
phase of development. 



Discussion 

The major question to which this portion of the study addressed 
Itself is whether there Is any relationship between the mothers' lan- 
guage and their preschool children's cognitive ability. Assuming such 
a relationship were found, could it be explained on the grounds that 
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TABLE VI 1-10 

Relevant Partial Correlations of IQs and Social Status Level 
with Children's Mon-performance on Conceptual Style Sorting Task 
(with Maternal Language Scores Controlled) 





Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Middle 
C lass 


Working 

Classes 


Working-class 
Boys Girls 




1/153 


1/7' 


1/72 


1/31 


1/114 


1/52 1/53 


Non-verbal Sorts 












Child's IQ 


- .30*** 


-.28* 


-.29* 


-.35* 


-.30** 


-.31* -.30* 


Non-sorts 














Child's IQ 


-.18* 


-.23* 


-.00 


-.18 


-.21* 


-.34* -.03 


Nonscorable Sorts 












Child's IQ 


.14 


.16 


.11 


-.03 


.21* 


.26 .15 


Mother's IQ 


.21** 


.20 


.20 


.28 


.13 


-.02 .18 


Social Status 
Level 


-.22** 


-.26* 


-.20 


-- 


— 


-- 


* p < .05; 


** p <r 


.01; 


*Ar* p < 


.001 







the significant factors In the relationship are the mothers' IQs, or 
the children's IQs, or the family's social status level? It Is, of 
course, well known (and this research confirmed it) that middle-class 
mothers and children have the highest average IQs and that average IQ 
decreases progress Ively wl th lower social status level. The method 
chosen for examining the relationships among these variables was multi- 
ple and partial correlation, to determine the Influence of IQ and so- 
cial class level when the influence of other variables was controlled 
for. When this method was employed, a number of interesting results 
emerged. 

In the first place, social class level turned out to be a major 
predictor variable only In the case of the girls' descriptive part- 
whole (analytic) and descriptive global responses and responses which 
were too ambiguous to be scored. We have previously observed from the 
Hann-Whitney tests that there were large social class differences in 
maternal language styles, furthermore, we have seen that there were 
marked differences by social status In the children's responses to the 
Slgel task. Yet, when other variables are controlled for, social class 
appears to be of only limited relevance as a predictor except on a 
broad group basis. This supports the view that social class Is an um- 
brella variable, which in simple correlations often masks the effect of 
covert variables associated wl th social class status. 

Secondly, the child's cwn IQ was an Important positive factor with 
respect to descriptive global and descriptive part-whole responses, and 
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block sorting verbal scores; and it was positively related to the abil- 
ity to perform on the S f gel Conceptual Style Task. However, In these 
instances maternal language variables were also significant. Because 
of the contribution of various maternal language variables, one cannot 
conclude that the child's IQ "explains" his conceptual style responses 
Furthermore, IQ was negligible with respect to the other two conceptual 
style categories. However, In the case of children who could not or 
did not explain their sorts verbally or make cognitive sorts, the only 
significant factor was the child's low IQ. |n the case of non- 
performance, therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that the child's 
low IQ was the major factor. 

The mother's verbal IQ was a significant and major predictor of 
only two criterion variables: the child's IQ and the child's verbal 

performance on the block sorting task. |t is noteworthy that although 
the mother's IQ contributed to her child's success In a concept attain- 
ment task where the mother had to teach the concept to her child, her 
IQ was not related to the child's behavior In a cognitive sorting task 
designed to measure the child's existing repertoire of potential res- 
ponses, The mother's language, on the other hand, was a major predic- 
tor of the child's performance on both tasks. It will be recalled that 
In the case of abstract categorizing the mother's abstract language 
alone was a significant aid major predictor of the child's performance. 

Perhaps one of the most positive results of the research Is that a 
beginning has been made toward discovering the precise language mecha- 
nisms which mediate between cultural experience and cognitive behavior. 
It seems clecr, from this study, that language does play an Important 
role In the socialization of cognitive behavior; a good example Is the 
previously ment ioned finding with respect to abstract conce; tual Izat Ion, 
that neither the mother's abstraction ability, her general verbal In- 
telligence, nor the child's IQ was significantly related to the child's 
performance. Only the mother's language abstract Ion was significantly 
correlated. Furthermore, the relationship occurred primarily with res- 
pect to the middle class. One Important Inference to be drawn from 
these results Is that there Is an abstraction factor In the middle- 
class mother's language which may have far-reaching Implications for 
the subsequent intellectual development of the child. Vie know that 
as one proceeds up the educational ladder, school subjects and IQ tests 
tend more and more to measure verbal abstraction ability. It may be 
that the seeds of this ability are planted during the child's preschool 
years. This research tends to support the hypothesis that It Is the 
verbal environment of the typical middle-class home that Is the major 
contributor to the child's starting on the road to abstraction behavior 
of a high order. Conversely, the absence of this kind of verbal envi- 
ronment appears to create an enormous deficit In the potential educ- 
ability of the working-class child. 

This study showed that large, sometimes dramatic, differences 
exist among social class groups, with a clear social class level trend. 
The middle-class mothers were consistently the highest on all scales 
and tasks (with the exception only of Introduced content In the Mother- 
Teacher protocols). The skilled-working-class mothers generally coming 
next, and the two unskilled groups usually scoring the lowest. The 
middle-class mothers spoke In longer sentences, exhibited a wider range 
of adverbs, manifested a larger repertoire of complex verb types, used 
more complex syntactic structures, exhibited greater perceptual dis- 
crimination as shown by their attending to more of the stimuli In test 
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pictures, displayed more abstract concepts In their language usage, and 
In the case of the fanciful story told to the child, showed more Imagin- 
ative thought elaboration by going beyond the Information given and 
Introducing characters and objects not manifest In the lion-mouse pic- 
ture. However, with respect to the mother-teacher test picture, the 
working-class mothers were significantly higher than the middle-class 
mothers in introduced content. It was concluded that although these 
findings were due in part to the inferiority of the working-class moth- 
ers in describing a situation in generalized terms, another factor 
appeared to be present, namely that if the task Is stimulating enough 
to working-class individuals, they, too, are able to go beyond the 
Information immediately given; they are not necessarily stimulus bound. 

With the one exception just noted, the worktng-clasc mothers 
showed a general picture of language restrict lon--a restriction that 
became greater with lowered social class level. The working-class 
groups consistently spoke In shorter sentences; demonstrated a nar- 
rower range of linguistic subtlety and elaboration, as evidenced by 
their smaller repertoires of adverb and complex verb types and their 
tendency to use simpler syntactic structures; exhibited a more con- 
stricted perceptual system, as shown by their lowered attention to the 
stimuli in test pictures; displayed a marked inability to use abstract 
concepts; and evidenced a deficit In the area of Imaginative thought 
elaboration when asked to fabricate a fanciful story. 

This study suggests that perhaps one effective method for en- 
hancing the cognitive develop mcnt of the culturally disadvantaged c 
child is to take steps in the preschool years to expand his linguistic 
environment and to encourage him to appreciate the values, intrinsic 
as well as extrinsic, of using language as a cognitive tool. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SOCIALIZATION TO THE ROLE OF PUPIL 



The social ization model of development asserts that the child In 
the preschool years not only learns factual information from sign! ficant 
adults in his environment but also adopts attitudes and behaviors deemed 
appropriate to his status in relationship to other people and to social 
institutions. The wel 1 -documented evidence that the child from a lower 
working-class background is educationally retarded when he enters school 
has been typically interpreted as a reflection of lack of learning, of 
deficiencies in the home environment. The interpretation offered here 
Is rather that the working-class child's failure to succeed academically 
is--in part, at least--a manifestation of the gap between the behaviors 
and attitudes which typify working-class homes and the demands and ex- 
pectations of American middle-class culture as expressed In institutions 
such as the public schools. 

This study was concerned with describing elements of the environ- 
ment--espec I a 1 ly maternal behavior--which influence the preschool 
child's educability. Educabi 1 1 ty refers to a cluster of cognitive 
skills (e.g., language, concept formation, visual and auditory discrim- 
ination), to the child's motivation to learn in a classroom setting 
(curiosity, need for achievement, etc.), and to his acceptance of the 
role of pupil. This chapter is concerned with this last component of 
educability. The roie of pupi I , impl ici t ly defined by current educa- 
tional practices, includes understanding and acceptance of a hierarchi- 
cal compliance system and of the scholastic goals and values of educa- 
tion, an active interest In the academic environment, and active Involve- 
ment In the learning process. 

Tie behaviors demanded of a pupil will vary from institution to In- 
stitution, and the role learned by a child will be a function of his 
home environment as well as of his school experience; there Is no stan- 
dard role of pupil. 8ut the problem of learning how to be a pupil 
exiits for all children. Because solutions to this problem may some- 
times contradict what Is necessary to cognitive growth, the role of pu- 
pil as defined here Is not meant as an ideal standard; it is not neces- 
sarily assumed to include the behaviors most functional for the child's 
ultimate academic achievement. But these behaviors are required in 
contemporary school settings. Thus the definition of the role of pupil 
offered here may not describe those behaviors most conducive to cogni- 
tive growth or to academic achievement; the assumption is made, however, 
that these behaviors are empirically related to success in the major 
urban educational institutions. 

The explanatory model for transmission of this role includes sever- 
al elements; mothers' attitudes toward education and toward their own 
role within the educational system provide a model for young children; 

In everyday interaction with their preschoolers, mothers convey their at- 
titudes and beliefs about social institutions; they define for their 
children the role they are expected to play as pupils within such an In- 
stitution as the public school. Successful socialization should lead to 
a set of behaviors conducive to learning: the child is capable of es- 

tablishing a good working relationship wl th h>s teacher, he is prepared 
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to deal with her both as an authority and as a source of information, 
and he has confidence in his abilities to manipulate materials anJ at- 
tempt challenging tasks. Unsuccessful or maladaptive social izat ion is 
expected to lead to a poor teacher-child relationship and the blocking 
of Information transmission, and to a set of behaviors disruptive to the 
learning situation. 

The working-class child, developing within a matrix of adult ideas 
which do not fit those assumptions made by major institutions such as 
the schools, is less educable, not because he has learned nothing during 
the preschool years, but because he has learned the wrong things. Par- 
ticularly for the Negro from a lower working-class background, who faces 
racial prejudice in addition to social and economic circumstances which 
limit access to middle-class society, models and standards for middle- 
class behaviors and attitudes are generally not available. A child who 
has learned to be compliant and submissive, to regard himself as inef- 
fective in dealing with authority and inadequate In problem solving, 
comes to school unprepared to meet the demands which are made upon him. 

It is useful, then, to view the educationally dl sadvantaged child 
as presenting a problem in acculturation. This view holds that a large 
segment of our population has not learned the behaviors necessary for 
success in school and in other middle-class institutions. In these in- 
stances, the school must serve not only as a socializing agent but as a 
resocializing Institution. The child who comes to school from a dis- 
advantaged background brings with him the concept of school held by his 
family and other members of his community. This early orientation 
toward school is apparently dysfunctional, interferi ng wi th his attempts 
to meet the school's demands and with Its attempts to reach and motivate 
him. 

It was In this context of disparity between the lower working-class 
family and the *.chool that the staff of this project began to examine 
the ways In which a mother prepares her child for school experience, and 
to study the differential orientation provided by middle- and working- 
class mothers. Our hypothesis was that the preschool experience of the 
working-class child leads to patterns of responding and ways of relating 
to author! ty which are not adaptive for academic learning and which 
alienate him from the structure of the classroom and prevent him from 
taking advantage of the cognitive experiences available there. 

In this chapter we wilt present data relevant to several questions 
about the mother's role in socializing her child Into the behavior ex- 
pected of pupils In a major urban educational system. These questions 
Include: 

(a) What attitudes do the mothers of our research group ex- 
press toward education and toward the school? What 
changes would they make, given the opportunity? 

(b) Hew do the mothers perceive and describe their status 
and role relationships In interaction wl th the school 
as an institution and with the teacher as its main 
representative? 

(c) What Images do the mothers hold of school and of the 
complementary role of pupil? What behaviors do they 
believe are appropriate for pupils in a classroom 
setting? 
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(d) What are the mothers' aspirations for their children's 
educational achievement? 

(e) What relationships appear between the attitudes and 
practices of the mothers and the cognitive and school- 
relevant performance of their children? 



Mothers' Attitudes Toward the School 

The primary instrument for assessing the attitudes the mothers 
held toward the school was composed of rating scales developed through 
interviews and a number of pilot administrations and item analyses. 

The final instrument used In the project included 27 items, each of 
which was to be rated on a five-point scale from "strongly •agree" to 
"strongly disagree." A factor analysis of the responses yielded six 
factors accounting for all items; each I tern was heavily loaded with 
only one factor. (See Appendix Q for more detailed information cri the 
instrument and a list of I terns ordered by factors.) 

Scores on each factor were obtained for each subject by summing 
responses (on the five-point scale) to the individual I terns comprising 
each factor in such manner that a high score represents agreement with 
the individual items contained in the factor. Mean scores for each of 
the four socioeconomic status groups, on each of the six factors, are 
reported in Table Vlll-l. £ tests were computed for differences between 
mean scores of each group contrasted with every other group; those re- 
ported here as significant reached a probability level of .05 or better. 



TA8LE Vlll-l 

Social Status Differences in Mean Scores on 
Six Educational Attitude Factors 







Social 


Status 










Working Class 


Possible 


Att i tude 


Hiddle 




Unski 1 led 


Range 




Class 


Skilled 


Father 
Present . 


Father 

Absent 


of Scores 


"Powerlessness" 


70 


8.0 


10.0 


10./ 


0-20 


"More Traditional 
Educat ion" 


6 0 


74 


7 0 


8.3 


0-20 


"Improvement 
through Education" 


IS 3 


17.0 


18.7 


18.3 


0-24 


"Approval of Schools" 


8.8 


9.0 


10.6 


9.8 


0-16 


"1 rrelevance of 
Education" 


6.4 


5.8 


5.0 


5.3 


0-12 


"Disparagement of 
Schools" 


11.6 


11.6 


12.0 


11.6 


0-16 
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Factor one includes five items which suggest power iessness , frus- 
tration, and the futility of attempting to exert any pressure either 
against the system or against the natural unruilness of children. 

Middle- and skilled-working-class mothers tended to disagree with the 
statements loaded heavily with this factor, while mothers in the two 
unskl 1 ied-worki ng-ciass groups tended to agree with them. All differ- 
ences between classes were significant except that between the two un- 
skilled groups . 

Factor two suggests a concern with traditional educational prac- 
tices and complains about the waste of time In extracurricular activi- 
ties provided by the school. Although social class differences were not 
so great as on the first factor, middle-class mothers tended to disagree 
more strongly with the central theme of this factor than did working- 
class mothers. The middle-class group differed significantly from both 
the skilled and father-absent groups. 

The central theme of factor three Is optimistic striving for 
achievement through education. The factor is composed of items which 
express positive feelings of reliance on education for bettering one's 
lot. Ail mothers tended to agree with such Items, but working-class 
mothers' responses were stronger in that direction. All cross-class 
comparisons were significant except that between the two unskilled 
work 1 ng-ciass -groups . 

The Items comprising factor four express positive attitudes toward 
the school system, and an emphasis on the Importance of obtaining for- 
mal education. Middle- and ski i led-workf ng-class mothers tended to 
agree less with the central theme than did the unskl i ied-worklng-class 
mothers, who endorsed such statements. All social class differences 
were significant except that between the middle- and skilled working- 
class groups. The stronger approval of schools voiced by the unskilled 
groups might indicate in part greater acquiescence and concern with en- 
dorsing "respectable" notions. 

The Items In factor five express the belief that education Is not 
necessary to a meaningful life: other pursuits can be as satisfying. 

Middie-class mothers tended to agree with the statements comprising this 
factor, mothers in the two unskilled working-class groups to disagree. 
Middle-class mothers differed significantly In this from both unskilled 
groups. Again, some of the socioeconomic variation may be due to dif- 
ferences in the freedom subjects felt to express such unconvent ion 
Ideas, especially to persons associated with the University. 

The sixth factor does not express as ciear-cut a theme as th 
five, and there were no significant mean score differences found 
the four groups on this factor. (Since this is the final factor, 
may be less stable.) All social class groups tended to agree wits 
set of items, comprising common criticisms and disparagement of th- 
public schools, perhaps best described as a "gripes" factor. 

In their attitudes toward education, then, middie-class moth 
tended to deny powerlessness against the authority of school, to 
both a traditionalism which dictates more work and less play, an* 
endorsement of formal schooling as the only means to a better lii 
they tended to agree with the notion that there are other endear 
important and relevant as education. 

Ski i Ied-worki ng-class mothers showed less strong feelings or 
attitude factors, but they tended to agree with middle-class mother * 
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denying that they are powerless and that education Is the central means 
for bettering one's lot In life. 

Mothers In both unskilled working-class groups agreed with state- 
ments expressing the futility of attempting to use one's power against 
the school system, but they also tended to agree with the notion that a 
good education Is an Important means to Improving one's status. In 
addition, mothers In these two groups tended to express or endorse a 
traditional attitude which emphasized working and not wasting time on 

play. 

Mothers were also given an opportunity to reveal their views and 
feelings about the school during the home I nterv lew when they responded 
to the question: "If you had the power to do as you wished about edu- 

cation In the schools, what would you do?" 

Mothers 1 responses to this question were grouped Into nine cate- 
gories, Including four which represented different types of fa I lure to 
respond: a suggestion that Improvement was needed without mentioning a 

specific area or method of change, e.g., "Raise the level of education" 
or "Prevent dropouts;" a personal action which could be taken by the 
Individual without having any special power, e.g., return to school 
herself or join the P.T.A.; a statement that the schools are "OK now," 
or don't need any improvement; and a statement of lack of Information 
on the Issues or lack of interest in them. 

Of the remaining categories, four define changes which are commonly 
held to be within the domain of an educational system (changes In curric- 
ulum or other academic aspects; changes affecting the school's physical 
plant or mechanical and administrative functions, such as the need for 
more schools and teachers or for special facilities; discipline of 
children; and changes in the training of teachers or In their motivation 
and dedication); and the final category defines the school as a social- 
political institution or an instrument of social change (integration, 
school -commun I ty, and parent-teacher relationships). 

Although more than one type of response was accepted for this open- 
ended question, the majority of mothers gave short replies containing 
only one suggestion; 16 middle-class mothers, 7 skilled-working-class 
and 4 In the unskilled groups (3 father-present , 1 father-absent) made 
suggestions in more than one area. Tills fact is apparent in Table 
VIII-2, where the number of respondents in the various categories do 
not sum to the total number in each group. 

8ecause the number responding in any one of the nine specific 
categories was very small, the response types were grouped into the 
three main categories described above. Chi-square values (for use vs. 
non-use), were computed for each of these three response groups, and so- 
cial class differences were significant for each. Twice as many mothers 
In the two unskilled working-class groups as In the middle- and skilled 
working-class groups did not use this opportunity at all--the majority 
made vague references to improving the schools, said they had never 
thought about It, or did not know what they could do--whtle twice as 
many middle- and skilled-working-class as unskl 1 led-workf ng-class mothers 
made concrete suggestions for changes in curriculum, In physical and ad- 
ministrative aspects of running the schools, In discipline, or in train- 
ing of teachers. Finally, as many middle-class mothers as mothers in 
all other groups combined discussed issues Involving the school in a 
wider social and political system. 
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TA8LE VII 1-2 

Mothers' Suggestions for Improving the Schools, by Social Status 





Number of Responses 


in Each 


Category 


Test of 
Non-use 


Use vs. 
of 






Working Class 


Category 


Middle 




Unskl 1 1 ed 




C lass 


Ski 1 led 




Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 








X2 


p 


Essen t i a 1 1 y 
None 


5 


11 




19 


21 


18.394 


.001 


Educa t i ona 1 


28 


28 




15 


18 


12.293 


.010 


Social , 
Political 


14 


5 




7 


2 


14.057 


,010 



The Role of the Mother in Interaction with the School 

A mother's feelings about herself and her relationship to the 
school system may set the pattern for her child's perceived relation- 
ship of individual to institution. How does a mother describe her role 
in interaction with the school, particularly with its main individual 
representative, the teacher? 

To examine this question, each mother was asked to relate what was 
happening in a photograph of a mother and a teacher seated at a large 
desk In a school classroom. The mother was given the following instruc- 
tions: "Here is a picture of a teacher and mother together in a school 

classroom. Can you tell a story about why the mother came to school 
and what they're talking about here in the classroom? We would like to 
know what is happening in the picture and what will happen as the result 
of their conversation." 

The first distinction made was whether the meeting between mother 
and teacher was perceived as a problem-oriented session, as reported in 
Table VI I 1-3- In each group more mothers described the meeting as 
problem-oriented than did not, but the d I f fe rence was less for the 
middle-class group than for the other three. Among ti.ose mothers de- 
scribing the meeting as problem-oriented, there were no clear trends as 
to differences in the type of problem described. 

Responses to the mot he r- teacher picture also allowed for a refer- 
ence to the initiator of the meeting, as reported in Table VI 11-4. 

Nearly half of all respondents gave no information as to the initiator; 
approximately one-third said that the mother had taken the initiative, 
one-fourth that the school had called the mother in, and a small number 
saw the meeting as a regularly scheduled conference or a social visit. 

With slight exception, more respondents within every social class 
group attributed initiative to the mother than to the school or teacher; 
the proportion attributing initiative to either increased with lower 
social class level, as did the difference in proportion attributing in- 
itiative to the schoolr That is, more working-class mothers than 
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middle-class mothers attributed initiative to either the mother or the 
school; in addition, the proportion attributing it to mother rather 
than to the school was greatest among the working-class mothers. 

The middle-class mothers tended to describe the meeting as i. regu- 
larly scheduled, non- 1 n i t iated conference or a friendly visit almost as 
often as they described either mother or teacher as Initiator, 



TABUE VI 1 1-3 

Mothers' Views of the Purpose of a Mother-Teacher Meeting, 

by Social Status 



“ “ — = — 


Number of 


Mothers Responding in Each Category 


Reason 
G i ven 




Workinq Class 




Middle 




Unski 


1 ed 


Class 


Skilled 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Academic Problem 


4 


10 


7 


8 


Behavior Problem 


6 


7 


4 


8 


Academic and Be- 


t 


q 


10 


7 


havlor Problem 


Unspecified Problem 


13 


10 


8 


5 


Subtota 1 


26 


36 


29 


28 


No problem; friendly 


IT 


2 


9 


10 


visit 


Unknown 


1 


4 


2 


3 



TABLE VI 11-4 

Social Status Differences in Perceived Initiator 
of Mother-Teacher Meeting 
(Mother-Teacher Protocols) 




Number of 


Mothers Responding in Each Category 


Source of 




Workinq Class 


Middle 




Unski 


led 


Initiation 


Class 


Skilled 


Father 


Father 








Present 


Absent 


School 


7 


8 


13 


7 


Mothe r 


8 


12 


13 


11 


Regu 1 a r 1 y 


5 


0 


2 


2 


scheduled meeting 










Don* t know or vague 


19 


18 


10 


18 
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A more telling statement of mothers' feelings about their relation- 
ship to the school and Its representatives was afforded by their de- 
scription of the relationship between mother and teacher In the photo- 
graph. Primarily among the cons Iderat Ions In scoring responses for 
mother- teacher relationship were the relative status positions ascribed 
to the two women by the respondent and the affective tone or mood of the 
described Interaction, A third consideration, especially if there was 
a problem being discussed, was whether the outcome was described as 
good, hopeful, or poor. Scoring categories and number of respondents 
utilizing each are reported In Table Vlll-5* 



TA8LE Vlll-5 

Mothers' Description of the Nature of the Mother 
Teacher Relationship, by Social Status 
(Mother-Teacher Protocols) 





Number of 


Mothers Responding In Each Category 






Working Class 




Relationship 


Middle 




UnskI 


1 led 




Class 


Ski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Good; cooperation 


g 


1 


1 


0 


of equals 


Neut ra 1 ; work! ng 


14 


iq 


7 


12 


together 


Mother passive 


4 


9 


15 


9 


Friction, resolved 


6 


6 


3 


7 


Friction, unresolved 


3 


5 


6 


5 


No information or 


3 


2 


6 


5 


vague 



Although differences between groups were not statistically signifi- 
cant, there were some differences in trends of response. The greatest 
proportion of respondents described the relationship as a working to- 
gether of the two women to reach a solution or agreement, with neither 
dominating and with no friction between them. This response was more 
typical, however, of the middle- and skilled-working-class mothers than 
of unskilled-working-class mothers; the latter tended to describe the 
mother as a passive figure seeking Information and advice from the 
authoritative teacher, A slightly larger proportion of mothers in the 
two unskilled groups than In the other two tended to attribute some neg- 
ative affect to either or both parties, 

A response describing the relationship as one of equality in which 
the affect was explicitly positive and both parties were exchanging In- 
formation and gaining insight was found far more often among middle- 
class mothers than among mothers in any of the other groups. Finally, 
lack of information about the relationship or its affective tone was 
far more typical of mothers in the unskilled working-class groups than 
in the middle or skilled working class. 
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Middle-class mothers, then, saw their role In Interaction with the 
school and Its representatives as one of equality; the mother-teacher 
meeting was typically seen as a friendly visit between equals who were 
Interested In gaining Insight Into the child's behaviors. 

Skilled-working-class mothers showed a broader range of response, 
but tended to be, like the middle-class mothers, relatively unconcerned 
about the Issue of who Initiates a mother-teacher conference. While 
they did not emphasize positive affect and equality to the extent that 
middle-class mothers did, they did tend to describe the mother-teacher 
relationship as the two working together toward a common goal. 

Mothers In both unskilled working-class groups tended to attribute 
Initiative to the mother more than to the teacher or school, but to de- 
scribe the mother's role In a conference as a passive one: mother went 

to the school to ask the teacher what to do, or she went to "get satis- 
faction" from the teacher for something that had been done to her child; 
and the conference was characterized by friction between the two which 
might not be resolved. Mothers In the unskilled groups were also more 
likely than middle- or ski I led-workl ng-class mothers to ignore or to 
describe only vaguely the affective relationship between the mother and 
teacher, perhaps suggesting that they would rather say nothing than ex- 
press negative feelings. 



Mothers' Definitions of the Role of Pupil 

How a mother defines the school Indicates which aspects of the new 
situation (i.e,, new to the child) are most Important to her. The pre- 
school child's notions about school are likely to be hazy and inaccurate. 
Until he has entered and actually experiences this new realm, he cannot 
really know what school Is. He can, however, anticipate It, especially 
if his mother prepares him. This preparation will focus the child's 
attention on those aspects she deems most important. While she may 
never actually tell her child what she thinks of school nor describe 
the daily routine of a classroom, she will express her attitudes and ex- 
pectations implicitly; in her everyday interaction with the preschool 
child, the mother Indirectly guides him In developing attitude: as well 
as skills and shapes the behavior she believes will be necessary for 
his success in school. 

To obtain the mothers' definitions and perceptions of school, they 
were asked to Imagine that it was the first day of school: "Let's 

Imagine that your child Is old enough to go to the public school for 
the first time. How do you think you would prepare him? What would 
you do or tell him?" 

Responses to this question were scored for six categories,' The 
"obedience" category includes responses in which the mother defined 
school as a situation where the child would have to behave in a social- 
ly accepted and obedient manner toward the teacher and/or his peers; to 
conform to classroom routine; to follow a set of rules pertaining to 



^Additional analysis of responses to this quest ion--maternal con- 
*■-01 strategies and the consequences for educabi I i ty--are examined in 
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health, safety, and property rights; or simply to behave or be nice 
without a referent for that behavior. For example, a mother in tie 
father-absent unskilled group said that she would tell her little girl, 
"to obey the teacher. Do what the teacher asks her to 
do and that's all to do or say. Just tell her to sit 
quiet and listen at the teacher and do whatever the 
teacher tells her to do and get her lessons." 

Another, less concerned with school itself than with getting there and 
home safely, said, 

"I would tell him to be aware of cars, you know don't 
step out in front of a car Is something that is dan- 
gerous. And don't pick up different things that don't 
concern him. Go straight to school and come straight 
home from school." 

A somewhat less explicit statement of the Importance of obedience was 
given by a mother in the father-present unskilled group: 

"Well, the first time I would tell him to be nice and 
learn to listen to the teachers and do what they tell 
him to do and mind," 

while a skilled-working-class mother listed a group of behaviors she ex- 
pected her child to remember: 

"I'd tell him to go straight to school and stop at the 
patrol lady , , . don't cross, because she tells you to. 

Mind your teacher; be nice, raise your hand, and when 
you have to go to the bathroom ask her, you know, and 
don't talk in school, don't eat any caridy or chew any 
gum. Be nice." 

Middle-class mothers tended to elaborate more and to suggest rather 
than to demand obedience: 

"I will tell her that she is beginning her education. 

And here she will learn to play with other children. 

She will learn to listen to the teacher and how to act 
properly in a control situation such as not talking out 
any time she wants to. . . . And i will tell her to be 
very cooperative and do whatever the teacher wants her 
to do. And try and be friendly and get along with the 
chi Idren." 

Another middle-class mother drew an analogy between obedience at home 
and at school : 

"The only thing I will definitely stress to her is 
authority, that the teacher becomes the authority head. 

Mother and Daddy are the authorities at home, and that 
she has to respect and obey the teacher, and likewise the 
teacher will respect and obey her wishes, and I think 
this is mainly what I will tell her about it; that there 
is authority outside of the home and this is it, you are 
just going Into it, your teacher wi 1 1 be your main center 
of authority at school and you must obey her as I want 
you to obey me." 

A second response category defines school as an opportunity to at- 
tain increasing levels of achievement in academic skills. A mother 
might say, as did one in the father-absent unskilled group, 

"She's going there for to learn things which will help 
her for whatever she might want to be when she grows up;" 
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a mother In the father-present unskilled group said, 

1 1 1 1 d tell him that I want him to go to school so that h n 
can prepare himself how to work or help him get a good 
Job." 

In addition to defining school as an authority system or as an ed- 
ucational system, some mothers were concerned with beginning school as 
an emotional or affective experience: mothers anticipated their chil- 

dren's fears of the new and strange experience, and they stressed the 
adventurous aspect of meeting new people and the change in status from 
baby to "big boy." One middle-class mother concerned with affect spoke 
only in positive tones: 

"First of all, I would take him to see his new school, 
we would talk about the building, and after seeing the 
school I would tell him that he would meet new children 
who would be his friends, he would work and play with 
them. I would explain to him that the teacher would be 
his friend, would help him and guide him in school, and 
that he should do as she tells him to. That will be his 
mother while he is away from home." 

A mother in the father-absent group was more explicit about the poten- 
tial negative feelings: 

"Well, by her being kind of bashful, the first thing I 
think I'll have to go with her. And tell her that she 
only have to stay there for a few hours and play with the 
kids. And everything's going to be fine. And she'll be 
able to come home. I'll come and pick her up when school 
is out." 

A vivid statement of mixed emotions was given by an unskilled-working- 
class mother: 

"I know he gonna be ner- frightened, you know, to stay 
there by hlsself, uh with the teacher. I just don't 
know what I would tell him. P try, I'd tell him that, 
uh, don't be afraid, uh, tell him how nice the teacher 
is, and uh, tell him, uh, that he gonna have a lot of 
fun, you know, with the drawin* and everythin', and uh, 
playin' with the rest of the kids. Lots of kids there 
to play with--the rest of the children. And I'll tell 
him that I'll be back for him, and uh , it's fun, it's a 
lot of fun to go to school, 'cause he looks forward to 
gofn' to school, but I know tnat first day, I know how 
it is that first day, when your mother leave you, you 
just don't know what to do." 

Responses to this open-ended question often included statements 
which did not directly answer the question. Mothers mentioned actual 
experiences the child had had which they felt were helpful in preparing 
him for school, such as visiting the school or playing and talking 
about school with older siblings and friends, or actual skills that 
they had attempted to teach him themselves, such as ty'ng his shoes, or 
learning his ABC's. A skilled-working-class mother related that she 
would tell her daughter, 

"how to undress and pull off her shoes and rubbers and 
how to go to the washroom, hang her coat and hat and 
th i ngs 1 i ke that ." 
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Concern with preparation for the academic aspect of school was expressed 
by a mother In the father-absent group: 

"I would help her with her ABC's, things like that. I 
would help her learn to count, you know, and do as much 
as | could to help her." 

Finally, some responses were too vague to be scorable, and others 
were not relevant to the question at all. 

The coding system devised for responses to this question defines a 
unit as a completed thought, usually a subject-and-pred Icate clause. 

For each respondent the number of units devoted to each scoring category 
of response can be expressed as the percentage of the total number of 
units contained in her response. It Is for this reason, Incidentally, 
that vague and Irrelevant response-units were Included In the total 
score, Table VI I I -6 reports the average percent usage of each category 
within each of the four socioeconomic status groups. Also reported In 
the table are the average number of different response categories util- 
ized by subjects In each group and the average number of total units. 



TABLE VI 1 1 -6 

Social Status Differences In Use of Response Categories 
(Fi rst Day Protocols) 



Type of 
Response 


Mean Percent Use 


Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Skilled 


Unskl 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Obedience 


21.3 


49.1 


44.2 


46.7 


Achievement 


2.2 


1.4 


2.9 


3.2 


Affect 


31.2 


14.3 


14.5 


21.5 


Preparation 


8.6 


3.9 


1.1 


1.3 


Vague 


16.4 


13.7 


23.4 


17.5 


1 rrelevant 


19.6 


15.2 


13.2 


12.8 


1 tern 




Mean Number 




Alternatives 


3.8 


4.0 


3.3 


3.9 


Total Message Units 


9.8 


8.9 


6.5 


7.6 



Overall level of response did not vary much among the four groups 
although a slight trend Is seen for both total length and variety of 
response to be greater at the upper socioeconomic levels. 

It is clear that the total response Is partitioned differently by 
the four groups of mothers, with an especially marked differential use 
of obedience and affect categories by the middle-class mothers as con- 
trasted with the other three groups. The middle-class mothers were ap- 
parently more concerned with the emotional aspects of the new situation, 
with its meaning to the child, than with his conduct; they were perhaps 
more aware of the emotional aspect than were mothers in the other social 
class groups and more confident concerning their child's conduct. 
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As a group, mothers paid only slight attention to academic achieve- 
ment and formal preparation for school, although middle-class mothers 
did show a greater tendency to relate relevant incidents, either ^in- 
cidental or purposeful, to which their children had been exposed. Vague 
and irrelevant statements made up more than a third of the total re- 
sponse in all groups. it is interesting to note that in the middle- and 
skilled working-class groups irrelevant statements were more common, 
whereas In the two unskilled working-class groups vague responses pre- 
dominated, especially in view of the fact that responses labeled "Irrel- 
evant" generally took the form of ramblings about unique, personal 
qualities of the child or his anxious anticipation of beginning school, 
n Vaguc !l responses reflect restricted language codes, as described in 
Chapters V and VII, and may be due in part to the mothers 1 difficulties 
In understanding the task and in assuming an abstract attitude. 

It seems, then, that the "typical" middle-class mother was aware 
of the emotional implications of the first school experience for her 
child and was sensitive to his need for reassurance which would make 
this new adventure less strange. She tended not to define a mother- 
teacher meeting as a discussion of specific problems with her child, 
but as a friendly exchange. She made specific suggestions for changes 
in the school system which Indicated her awareness of the various func- 
tions of the school and her ability to affect them, and she perceived 
the school system In its relationship to the larger society. 

The "typical" skilled-working-class mother stressed both obedience 
to a new authority, the teacher, and general good deportment, In her 
expectations of the child's behaviors on beginning school; she defined 
school as a place in which the child is expected to conform to a new 
routine. More than mothers in any other social class group, she tended 
to describe a mother-teacher meeting as a problem-oriented session, the 
topic being her child's grades or a combination of his grades and con- 
duct. She made concrete suggestions for changing the school, specifi- 
cally in rts physical-administrative functions and in the quality of Its 
teache rs , 

The "typical" unskilled-working-class-mother also defined the 
school as a situation calling for conformity and obedience to authority. 
She tended to see a mother-teacher meeting as a conference oriented 
toward some problem; while she may have been relatively unspecific as 
to its nature, it was apt to involve her child's school work and per- 
haps also his behavior. Given the opportunity to make suggestions for 
changes in the school, she agreed that there was need for improvement 
but she did not know what she herself should or could do. 

The unskilled-working-class mothers on public assistance (father- 
absent group) were very similar to the other working-class mothers in 
their definition of school as a system of authority in which the child 
must conform and be good. The "typical" mother in this group tended to 
view a mother-teacher meeting as a session oriented toward solving a 
specific problem: the child's poor grades, his misbehavior, or some 

complaint about something the teacher had done to the child. She may 
have stated that the schools needed improvement but did not make speci- 
fic suggestions. She tended more than mothers in any other group to re- 
spond with a "don't know" and some indication that she had not really 
thought about it, or that she did not think she could accomplish anything. 
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The Mothers' Educational Aspirations for the Child 

We have presented evidence that working-class mothers feel a lack 
of personal effectiveness when dealing with the authority of the school 
system, while maintaining a high degree of respect for education as an 
Important tool for achieving a better status in life. The frustration 
which must accompany these attitudes and beliefs was strikingly illus- 
trated when mothers were asked about their aspirations and expectations 
for their children's educational achievement (reported In Table VI I 1-7), 



TABLE VI I 1-7 

Social Status Differences in Level of Mothers' 
Educational Aspirations and Expectations 
for their Chi Id ren 





Percent 


of Mothers Responding at Each Level 












Working Cl 


ass 






Leve 1 


Middle 








Unskl 


1 led 




C lass 




Ski 1 led 


Father 


Father 














Present 


Absent 






Asp. 1 Exp. 


Asp. 


] Exp. 


Asp.l Exp. 


Asp.l Exp. 


Graduate school 


30 


20 


10 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


Finish col lege 


62 


65 


67 


40 


56 


13 


44 


24 


Attend co 1 lege 


8 


15 


10 


5 


18 


18 


27 


12 


Vocat iona 1 t ra i n i ng 
after high school 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Finish high school 


0 


0 


14 


45 


20 


51 


27 


56 


Vocat i ona 1 t ra i n i ng 
in high school 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Some high school 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


5 


0 


2 


Finish elementary 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


2 


schoo 1 
















Don't know 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Mean Difference Between 


















Aspiration and Expec- 


0.4 




1 


.4 


1.8 


1.0 




tation 


















(standard deviation) 


(0.49) 


(1 


.61) 


(1.55) 


0.36) 


The majority of mothers in 


all 


social 


class 


groups 


said 


that they 





would like their children to finish college. The majority of mothers in 
the unskilled working-class groups, however, when asked how far in 
school they thought their child would actually go, lowered their expec- 
tations to the level of completing high school. Skilled-working-class 
mothers' aspirations and expectations were more diverse, but the major- 
ity of those who aspired to a college education for their children also 
expected that their chi Idren would finish college. Discrepancy between 
expressed aspirations and expectations among middle-class mothers was 
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minimal; they wanted their children to finish college, and they believed 
that they would. 



Relationship Between Maternal Attitudes 
Toward School and Chi I d 1 s Performance 

The focus of this study has been on the mother; because of this 
emphasis and because the children in the sample were all of preschool 
age, we can present no Information on their adjustment to school or on 
their academic achievement. We do, however, have Information on some 
of the skills which should be important In adapting to the new routine 
and to the demands of school. When Stanford-B i net Intelligence tests 
were administered to these children, ratings were made on the 13 be- 
haviors observable by an examiner during testing which are defined on 
the face sheet of the standard record booklet. These behaviors include 
attention, activity level, response to the adult examiner, and approaches 
to problem solving. Each child was rated on a scale from optimal through 
average to detrimental; each variable was expressed In bipolar terms as 
optimal and detrimental to test performance. 

In an attempt to relate the mothers 1 attivudes about school to 
their children's performance, the association of maternal scorer* on the 
Educational Attitude Survey with ratings of the child's behavior during 
the Binet testing were examined; mother's chronological age, formal ed- 
ucation, and verbal IQ (WAIS) were statistically controlled. 

As evidenced in Table VII-8, partial correlations were significant 
at a five percent level of probability or better, for negative associa- 
tions between the first educational attitudes factor, ESI ("power less- 
ness"), and the child's initiatory behavior, quickness of response, so- 
cial confidence, and self-assurance. Similarly, significant associa- 
tions were obtained between the sixth educational attitudes factor, ES6 
("disparagement"), and initiatory behavior; the second educational at- 
titudes factor, ES2 ("more traditional education"), was negatively as- 
sociated with task-persistence and realistic response to failure. 

Although such basic variables as mothers' intellectual level, 
amount of formal schooling, and age are significant predictors of the 
child's behavior in a task situation, when these variables are held con- 
stant, maternal attitudes toward education are significantly associated 
with the child's behavior. 

A mother who expresses feelings of inadequacy in dealing with an 
authority or an institution is likely to have a child who is passively 
compliant and uncertain of his abilities in a task situation. Mothers 
who feel free to endorse statements critical of the educational insti- 
tution are likely to have children who are actively responsive in the 
testing situation. And, to the extent that a mother endorses a tradi- 
tional view of the nature of public education, her child is likely to 
give up easily and to react maladapt ively to failure at a task. 

Two additional items were examined in the same analysis: total 

viewing time and preference for complexity, both scores from the exp?r- 
imental measure of curiosity motivation described in Chapter VI. A 
positive maternal attitude toward education as a means to bettering 
one's life (ES3) was associated with lengthy viewing time; viewing time 
has been considered a measure of attentiveness and obedience to task 
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Instructions, The final educational attitudes factor was positively 
associated with preference for complex stimuli in the curiosity task. 
The mother's tendency to agree with statements criticizing the schools 
was significantly related to the child's tendency to prefer comnlex 
stimuli over more conventional or simple stimuli. 

TABLE VIII -8 

Relationships Between Maternal Attitudes and 
Children's Behavior during Testing* 



ft _ . u . Partial correlation (with 

Dependent Variable ... , 

/ i A r \ mother's age, education, 

(and d.f.) . f 



Independent 

Variable 



ESI 


INITIATORY BEHAVIOR 
137 


-.23 


ES6 


136 


+ .16 


ESI 


QUICKNESS OF RESPONSE 
137 


-.21 


ESI 


SOCIAL CONFIDENCE 
137 


-.18 


ESI 


SELF-ASSURANCE 

137 


-.20 


ES2 


PERSISTENCE 

137 


-.17 


ES2 


RESPONSE TO FAILURE 
137 


-.17 


ES 3 


VIEWING TIME 
149 


+ .23 


E$6 


PREFERENCE FOR COMPLEXITY 
149 


+ .16 


Mil correlati 


Ions are significant at p£.05 


or better. 



Another regression analysis examined the relationships between be* 
havlor during administration of the Blnet and the child's cooperation 
and performance (use of correct labels) during the mother*chlld block 
sorting Interaction, These relationships were significant at the ,05 
level or better, even with the effects of the cajor maternal variables 
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(Information processing, cognitive style, attitudes, and utilization of 
home resources scores) partial led out. 

Maternal attitudes toward the school are significantly related to 
the child's performance and general behavior in a testing situation; 
that behavior in turn is related to the child's performance and cooper- 
ation in Interact Ion wl th his mother* And these relationships are sig- 
nificant beyond those associations accounted for by maternal Intelli- 
gence, demographic, and situation-specific factors, 



Cone lus Ion 

The findings of this portion of the .study were summarized at ap- 
propriate points in the chapter, and It Is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. Two points, however, warrant emphasis. The first Is that al- 
though mothers' attitudes toward education and school differed by socio- 
economic status, there was great variety of attitudes expressed within 
each group, and there were types of attitudes or manners of expressing 
them which did not differ by social class. The second point is that It 
Is not social class per se which determines the child's preparation and 
readiness for school, but the mother's conveyance of social-class re- 
lated attitudes toward education and the school, and of expectations 
for her child's behavior. A mother's awareness of the reality of 
school as more than an educational institution with great authority, 
and her feelings of efficacy In relating to the representatives of such 
an Impersonal and Important social Institution are among the basic fac- 
tors Important to the process of socializing her preschool child Into 
the role of student; and they effectively predict school-related 
behaviors . 
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CHAPTER IX 

SUMMARY OF PRESCHOOL PROJECT RESULTS 



The Study of the Cognitive Environments of Urban Preschool Children 
was designed to examine the processes through which socioeconomic dis- 
advantages affect the early cognitive development and educability of 
urban preschool Negro children. The project ts not an intervention ef- 
fort but an attempt to understand the processes linking social and 
cultural environments to the emerging capabilities of young children; 
it is expected that an understanding of these processes will assist in 
planning effective Intervention programs. 

In deciding to study the effects of di sadvantaged social, cultural, 
and economic environments upon preschool children, we assumed that 
these effects are mediated in large part by the adults with whom the 
child most frequently interacts; for the young child, this typically is 
his mother Thus the study focused on the mother’s behavior and atti- 
tudes, especially those Involving Interactions with the preschool child: 
and mothers were viewed as teachers. 

The major goals of the study were to analyze social class differ- 
ences in terms of some specific elements of maternal behavior and en- 
vironmental circumstances, in order to examine points of interaction 
between environment and child; and to Identify and measure cognitive 
aspects of mother-child Interaction, to identify maternal teaching 
styles, and to study their effects upon the child’s cognitive behavior. 

The research group consisted of mother-child pairs from three 
socioeconomic status levels; middle class, skilled working class, and 
unskilled working class; the unskilled working-class subjects were se- 
lected from both f ather-preseht and father-absent families. Oata were 
gathered from an extensive interview In the home, examining family 
structure and circumstances, maternal attitudes toward education, 
availability and use of material resources in the home and community, 
maternal Expectations about the child’s behavior, and mother’s use of 
language to convey ideas* Testing sessions at the University included 
administrat Ion of standard (Q tests to both mother and child, a con- 
ceptual sorting task to both, an experimental curiosity measure to the 
child, and measures of personality characterist ics and problem-solving 
abilities to the mother Mother and child were also observed in a 
structured interaction In which the mother was asked to teach the child 
a task she had just learned herself, and the pair was asked to cooper- 
ate In performing another task 



Educability: Cognitive Processes 

faml ly Resources and Maternal LI fe Styles 

Families from different social status levels differed as expected 
In size, structure, and utilization of resources. The working-class 
families In the sample were larger and lived under more crowded condi- 
tions than middle-class families. Physical and material resources are, 
of course, quant I tat I vely poorer for working-class families, but utili- 
zation of available resources In the community was also different: 
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working-class mothers were involved in fewer ou'c-of-home activities and 
made less use of such community facilities as tne library and educational- 
recreational facilities. 

Although no conclusive evidence could be found for differential ef- 
fects of public vs. private housing, or father-presence vs. father- 
absence, the degree of crowding In the home does apparently Influence 
maternal behavior (e.g., the type of strategy adopted to control the 
child). So also do the richness of utilization of home resources and 
the extent of the mother's Interaction with the community. A relatively 
uncrowded home, active community participation, and fairly extensive use 
of home resources were related to the mother's tendency to see herself 
as an effective, active member of the community, and to the manner in 
which she Interacted with her child. Mothers who felt more optimistic 
about their chances to improve their lives and less powerless with re- 
spect to the school also tended to put greater pressure for achievement 
on thel r chi Idren, to have a higher personal-subjective orientation, to 
monitor the child's response or anticipate his needs, and to engage the 
child's attention in positive ways. Their children manifested less 
problem behavior and performed better In both the seml-structured Inter- 
action and non-standard testing situations. 

Maternal Control Strategies and Cogni t I ve Processes 

Attention was focused on types of control strategies, rather than 
the degree of restriction or regulation, used by the mother to guide 
behavior. Maternal responses to open-ended and seml-structured ques- 
tions dealing with hypothetical situations Involving their children 
were analyzed for the control maneuvers used. Social status differ- 
ences were found In two control strategies, status-normative and 
personal-subjective; middle-class mothers tended to use a larger per- 
centage of personal-subjective statements than did mothers in any of 
the three working-class groups. In addition, middle-class mothers 
tended to use more Instructive statements (as opposed to imperatives) 
than did working-class mothers. 

Social status differences In use of control strategies were high- 
lighted by examining the relationship of control strategies to other 
variables: use of status-normative appeals was related to such family 

structure and orientation variables as low availability and use of 
home resources, crowding, and low community Interaction. Failure to 
provide rationales and/or the tendency to use status and power as ra- 
tionales were related to low maternal IQ and to relatively unelaborated 
language styles, as well as to poorer cognitive performance by the 
child. Use of rationales, especially of appeals based on the individ- 
ual characteristics of persons and situations, was In turn related to 
rich home resources, better family circumstances, and better cognitive 
performance by both mother and chi Id. 

Mother-Chi Id Interaction 

The observed mother-child Interaction provided data on maternal 
communication In a deliberate teaching situation. Each mother had the 
same Information to communicate or the same goals to accomplish In co- 
operation with her child, but she was aUcwed complete freedom of time 
and method to Implement these goals. The typescripts from these 
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interactions were analyzed through a procedure measuring maternal 
ability to engage the child in the task and to present the relevant 
task information* Measures of cooperation and learning were obtained 
for the children in these interactions, and individual task respon es 
were examined for evidence of certain maladaptive coping styles. 

Mothers who taught most effectively used techniques helping the 
child to learn effectively whi 1e enjoying the task. Effective tech- 
niques included an initial attempt to picture the task positively and 
to interest the child in part i c f pat i ng in it, presentation of concepts 
and information in sequences organized to promote efficient learning, 
use of specific language in labeling the task-re levant variables, fre- 
quent use of nonverbal focusing techniques directing the child's atten- 
tion to appropriate stimuli, a high degree of specificity in pre- 
response Instructions and post-response feedback whi ch made cognitive 
processes operational, and a tendency to praise, encourage, and commun- 
icate expectations of success. In addition, the more successful 
mothers emphasized both verbal and physical responses when demanding 
feedback from their children. 

In contrast to the sponsor-helper role assumed by the more success- 
ful mothers, mothers using other techniques often unwittingly cast them- 
selves in taskmas te r— author i ty figure roles. Attempts to interest the 
child in the task were usually inadequate or absent, so that many 
mothers relied solely upon coercion to obtain the child's cooperation. 

In the least effective teaching, the mother concentrated upon the per- 
formance of the nonverbal aspects of the task, nearly excluding verbal- 
ization of responses. That is, the mother would briefly demonstrate 
the task, usually with a minimum of orientation and specific explanation, 
and then require the child to perform the same actions himself# She 
would tend to rely on post-response feedback as her primary method of 
verbal teaching. 8ecause of her poor organization and failure to give 
specific information, however, the child was usually unable to Imitate 
successfully. Such interactions were character 1 zed by repetitive se- 
quences tn which the child made errors in a recognizable pattern 
unrelated to the task-relevant stimulus cha racter I s t i cs , while the 
mother continued her attempts to teach solely or primarily through cor- 
rective feedback. Not surprisingly, these Interactions became frustrat- 
ing for both mother and child, and the children usually began to resist 
the task or to develop maladaptive coping styles geared toward avoidance 
of punishment rather than toward learning of the task material. Conse- 
quently, the result of the mother's failure to interest the child and 
help him understand the task was the child's failure at the immediate 
task. |n addition, the child showed signs of self-defeating attitudes 
and habits that, if generalized, could have deleterious effects upon his 
cognitive development and educability. 

The measures of mother and child behavior from the observed Inter- 
actions tended to I ntercor re late among themselves and with other vari- 
ables from the project in a consistent pattern. There was a general 
tendency for a mother or child who scored toward either end on one of 
the interaction measures to have scored toward the same end oi other 
Interaction measures and on intelligence, language, educational and so- 
cial background, control technique, cognitive style, and further 
measures from the inter/tew and testing aspects of the project. Inter- 
correlation among measures was not, however, high enough to obscure the 
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importance of single variables, and there was considerable intra- 
individual variability. In general, the data suggest that the differ- 
ences observed among the mothers are not differences between two or more 
specific, identifiable teaching "styles," but instead may be conceptu- 
alized as differences In complex, multidimensional behavior ranging from 
the restricted, repetitive, and reactive to the more elaborate, varied, 
and proactive. Differences among groups of mothers were greatest, and 
were most closely associated to intelligence and social status, on meas- 
ures of proactive behavior (behavior initiated by the mother relatively 
independent of the child's behavior or of obvious demands of the task). 
Consequently, the most pronounced differences occurred In the degree to 
which mothers attempted to motivate the child through presenting the 
task as an enjoyable experience, encouraging his efforts, and praising 
his success, the degree to which they provided orientation to the task 
before actually launching Into It, and the degree to which they gave 
specific pre-response instructions describing the cognitive operations 
required of the child. 

The interaction data further demonstrated the Ineffectiveness of 
coercive control based on imperative demands and appeal to status dif- 
ferences. Mothers who confined themselves to coercion In attempts to 
eliminate undesirable behaviors were generally unsuccessful, since co- 
ercion tended to eliminate only overt resistance without changing the 
child's underlying lack of cooperation and interest. Successful control 
in Interactions was more closely related to the mother's affective and 
Information-giving behavior than It was to the strictness of her control 
behavior. That Is, mothers who provided alternatives to simple compli- 
ance or negative prohibitions by stressing the benefits to be obtained 
from participation In the task and who provided help to the child in 
the form of specific, understandable, and useful Information were more 
successful In obtaining the child's cooperation and interest. 

Finally, although the data clearly imply that the teaching behavior 
of some mothers had deleterious effects upon the child, it Is clear that 
the mothers neither Intended nor wanted these effects. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that the mothers who used poor techniques did so as a 
deliberate choice among alternatives. On the contrary, the repeated use 
of Ineffective methods is seen as a direct result of 'epertolre limited 
by disadvantaged background. Although such mothers were acutely aware 
of their lack of progress In teaching the tasks to the child, they 
lacked the Information and experience necessary to properly analyze and 
counteract It; thus, they perseverated with Inadequate means. 

Coqnl tlve Behavior of Mother and Child 

The child's ability to categorize was studied to assess his ability 
to use language as a cognitive tool. The data Indicate that maternal 
teaching styles, reflecting the mother's Information-processing strate- 
gies, techniques for controlling her child's behavior, and her attitudes 
toward education and the schools, are equal to or better than IQ and 
social class as predictors of the child's cognitive functioning. Dif- 
ferences In Intellectual functioning were greater, on the whole, within 
socioeconomic groups than between groups. 

Social status differences were found for both mothers and children 
on a conceptual style sorting task. Children from working-class homes 
appeared hindered In the discrimination and labeling processes required 
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for classifying and showed attitudes that were less reflective. The 
mothers' ability to take an abstract attitude toward a task decreased 
with social status and was correlated with ineffective teaching in the 
structured interactions. Sexual differences also were found in the con- 
ceptual style sorting task: girls gave more nonscorable verba! re- 

sponses, while boys gave more nonverbal ones. It was hypothesized that 
boys in lower-class urban Negro homes may receive less reinforcement for 
verbal behavior than do girls. 

Additional measures of the child's ability to sort objects cor- 
rectly and to verbalize the sorting principle were obtained from the 
structured interactions. Differences in performance were more sharply 
revealed in measures tapping abstract and categorical use of language 
than in those depending on denotative and labeling usage. 

Mother 1 s Language and the Chi Id's Cognl 1 1 ve Behavior 

Maternal language samples were obtained in several situations, in- 
cluding mother's response to projective materials and to semi -structured 
questions about the child, and mother's language to the interviewer and 
to the child. These speech samples were analyzed on a variety of lin- 
guistic scales. The major question to which this portion of the study 
addressed itself was whether there was any relationship between maternal 
language and children's cognitive ability. Multiple and partial cor- 
relation techniques were used to determine the influence of maternal and 
child IQ and of social status levels when the Influence of maternal 
language variables was controlled. Social class and IQ appeared to be 
of only limited relevance in explaining the child's cognitive perform- 
ance, although low IQ was the major predictor In the case o' non- 
performance or failure to respond meaningfully to a cognitive sorting 
task. Abstraction, a specific aspect of both language and cognitive 
style performance, appeared much more relevant; a strong relationship 
occurred between maternal language abstraction and the child's abstrac- 
tion ability. This relationship was found primarily in the middle 
class, however, and suggests that there is an abstraction factor in 
the middle-class mother's language which may have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the child's Intellectual development. More generally, 
working-class mothers showed a picture of language restriction on re- 
search measures; when contrasted with middle-class mothers, lower- 
class mothers consistently spoke In shorter sentences, demonstrated a 
narrower range of linguistic ability and elaboration, exhibited a more 
constricted perceptual system in responding to semi-project I ve material, 
and evidenced deficiencies in elaboration of imaginative thought. 



Educability: The Role of Pupil 

A major construct described in this study was educability, or the 
readiness to perform in the school situation. The socialization model 
utilized In the study asserts that not only cognitive performance, but 
also the child's attitudes toward school and education, and his expec- 
tations of the role he will play as a pupil, are learned; they are 
modeled after the attitudes and expectations expressed by the mother In 
everyday interaction with institutions and with the child, \mong the 
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major maternal attitudes examined was a feeling of powerlessness that 
was expressed by work! ng-c lass mothers in their attitudes toward the 
school, toward change in the school, and toward the mother-teacher re- 
lationship, Working-class mothers, in their description to their chil- 
dren of what school would be like, tended to emphasize the power struc- 
ture and expectations for obedience, while middle-class mothers tended 
to add supportive statements, to view the first school experience as a 
psychological as well as physical encounter. 

Partial correlation was used to examine the relative power of ma- 
ternal attitudes toward education in predicting the child's behavior in 
a school-like situation, for example, taking a standard Intelligence 
test. 8aslc variables such as mothers' IQ, amount of formal schooling, 
and age were significant predictors of the child's behavior in a task 
situation. When these variables were held constant, however, maternal 
attitudes such as powerlessness were significantly associated with the 
child's behavior: a mother who expressed feelings of powerlessness 

vis-a-vis institutional authority was likely to have a child who was 
passively compliant and uncertain of his abilities. Similarly, when 
the major maternal teacl ing variables were partial led out, maternal at- 
titudes were significant predictors of the child's performance on the 
interaction tasks. Despite significant social class differences in 
maternal attitudes, there was great variability within any one social 
status group; it was concluded that the mother's conveying of positive 
attitudes toward education and school, and realistic expectations for 
the child's behavior, Is more important than social class in determin- 
ing the child's preparation and readiness for school. A mother's 
awareness of the school as more than an author! tat I ve institution and 
her feelings of efficacy In relating to representatives of such an im- 
personal and important r.ocial institution are among the basic factors 
important to the process of socializing the preschool child into the 
role of pupi I . 
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APPENDIX A 

ITEMS ADMINISTERED DURING THE HOME INTERVIEW 



The initial contact with subjects in the Cognitive Environments 
Study was made by trained social workers who visited the home for two 
interview sessions, averaging one and a half hours each, following a 
brief introductory visit. This appendix describes the questions asked 
and the procedures and categories used in evaluating and differentiat- 
ing the subject-families on those items. 

All questions asked in the home interview were directed to the 
mother; the emphasis was on her values and attitudes as well as on 
strictly physical and demographic description of the family and home. 
Following the interview, some evaluative ratings were made by the in- 
tervf ewer as well. 



Contents of the Interview 

A. OPEN END - INTERVIEWER'S RATINGS 

1. Structure and setting of the interview 

2. Interviewer/respondent interaction 

3. Mother/child Interaction 

4. Faml ly I nteraction 

5. Mother's life style 

D. DEMOGRAPHIC MATERIAL 

1. Socioeconomic status 

2. The family: size and membership 

3. Marital status of four-year-old's parents 

4. If the natural father is not presently living at home, has he 
lived there since the birth of the four-year-old? 

5. Physical description of the home 

6. Religious preference and activity 

7. Mother's education 

8. Father's education 

9. Occupation and work history 

10. Financial status 

C. INFORMATION ON THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILD 

1. Sleeping patterns 

2. Rating of child's clothing 

3 . Child's play areas 

4. Child's toys and equipment 

5. Reading material for the four-year-old child 

6. Records for the four-year-old child 

7. Intellectual games for the four-year-old child 

8. Self-reliance and Independence In the four-year-old child 

9. Television viewing behaviors 
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0. MOTHER'S ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND ORIENTATIONS TOWARD SCHOOL AND JOB 

1. Four-year-old child's preschool experience 

2. Plans for four-year-old child's preschool experience 

3. Plans for four-year-old child's kindergarten experience 

4. Educational aspirations and expectations for the four-year-old 

5. Occupational aspirations and expectations for the four-year-old 

6. Mother's estimate of child's chances compared to hers 

7. If a child is not doing well at school, who Is at fault? 

8. Things mother or child is doing to prepare him for school 

9. Should a parent help a child with his homework? 

10. Most important thing for child to consider In taking a job 

11. Mother's estimate of child's class standing upon school entrance 

12. Mother's attitudes and Ideas about her own educationa and 
occupation 

13. Educational Attitude Survey (see Appcn:. ix Q) 

E. MOTHER/FAMILY ACTIVITIES AND LIVING PATTERNS 

1. Typical Day (see Appendixes B and 0) 

2. Family's participation in organized activities 

3. PTA involvement 

4. Social activities and visiting 

5. Classification of reading material for adults 

6. Classification of records for adults 

7. Classification of intellectual hobbies for adults 

8. Classification of reading material for older children 

9. Classification of records for older children 

10. Classification of Intellectual hobbies or games for older children 

11. Family reading patterns 

12. Utilization of library 

13. What do you (mother) do If child asks a question you can't answer? 

14. Television viewing behaviors 

15. Radio listening behaviors 

16. Celebration of holidays and anniversaries 



A. OPEN END - INTERVIEWER'S RATINGS 

1. Interview and setting 

a. Interview number 

b. Time of interview: from a m/pm to am/pm 

c. Date of Interview 

d. Place of interview 

e. Weather: fair, rain, snow, overcast 

f. Briefly describe the interaction and events leading up to the 
interview, and the setting 

2. Interviewer/respondent interaction 

a. Oescrlbe Interviewer/respondent interaction, feeling toward 
Interview questions on part of respondent, etc. Evaluate. 
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b. Rating of mother's cooperation and openness with interviewer: 

1= Very cooperative. Very involved in the interview; appeared 
relaxed and spontaneous with the interviewer; little or no 
evidence of defensiveness; volunteered personal information 
readily; showed interest in the purpose of the study; 
volunteered help in procuring other subjects. 

2= Cooperative. Answered questions readily in a relaxed and 
open manner; spontaneous and relaxed with the interviewer; 
however, generally did not volunteer information that was 
not requested; may or may not have shown interest in the 
purpose of the study; did not show much interest in helping 
procure more subjects, 

3- Slightly uncooperative. Generally answered questions 

readily, but may have shown some defensiveness; the respond- 
ent maintained her distance and did not allow the relation- 
ship to become too personal; may not have shown much interest 
in the purpose of the study; did not /olunteer help in pro- 
curing other subjects. 

4= Uncooperative. An underlying aura of resistance which may 
or may not have been expressed verbally; may have been mani- 
fested indirectly in the mother's reservation about giving 
time to the study and/or by a tenseness and defensiveness in 
answering the Interviewer's questions; expressed little in- 
terest In the study; did not volunteer help In procuring 
other subjects. 

5" Very uncooperative. Explicit verbalized resistance to the 
Interview and/or lnte r vi ewer ; salient manifestation of inse- 
curity and desire to make a good Impression; showed no 
Interest in the study; did not volunteer to help in procur- 
ing other subjects. 

Note: If the mother's attitude toward the interviewer and the 

study changed as the Interview progressed, base the evalua- 
tion upon the attitude manifested in the majority of the 
Interview. 

3. Mother/chi Id Interaction 

a. Describe mother/subject (four-year-old child) interaction. 
Evaluate. 

b. Rating of mother's affectionateness toward the child (Eels Parent 
Behavior Rating Scale 8,3 (Baldwin, Kalhorn, & 8reese, 1949])*“ 
modal point; Rate the mother's expression of affection to the 
child personally. Does she manifest a warm, personal affection 
to the child, or a matter-of-fact, unemotional attitude, or 
definite antagonism? Evaluate her most typical behavior. 

I* Passionate, consuming, Intense, ardent, uncontrolled 

2 

3* Affect lonate, warm, fondling, loving, expressive 
4 
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S- Temperate., fond, attached, forgiving, kind 

6 

7= Objective, inhibited, neutral, mat ter-of-fact 

8 

9= Cool, aloof, distant, forbidding 
10 

11= Avoiding, annoyed, irritated, bothered 
12 

13= Hostile, rejecting, disliking, blaming, icy 

c. Rating of mother's af feet ionateness toward the childr-hlgh point 
(same scale as above; rate "best" behavior-- lowest scale point) 

d. Rating of mother's af f ect ionateness toward the child--low point 
(same scale as above; rate "worst" behavior--highest scale point) 

e. Rating of support shown by mother: 

1,2= Strong. Mother is able to accept and respond spontaneous- 
ly to the child's dependence upon her: she gives good 

physical care; shows approval and affection; encourages 
learning efforts by sympathetic attention, praise, re- 
assurance, demonstration; takes major responsibility for 
child care, but accepts and encourages father's partici- 
pation; sets appropriate limits on child's behavior; takes 
responsibility for extension of learning opportunities; 
helps child expand his Interests through creative toys, 
books, association with others; helps child know and ac- 
cept responsibility as a member of the family. 

3,4= Moderate. Mother is able to respond positively to most of 
the child's needs, but Is unable to reach out spontaneously 
In meeting his needs: gives good physical care (child Is 

fed and properly clothed), shows affection, but may not do 
so freely; concerned about child's learning ef forts--gl ves 
time to helping him but may make inappropriate demands; 
may respond with some anxiety to child's lack of accom- 
plishments; meager in extension of learning opportunities 
-••may provide tools but may feel only fair amount of re- 
sponsibility to participate. 

5,6= Fair. Mother responds intellectually to child's needs, but 
Is quite constrictive in her capacity to meet emotional 
needs: physical care is inconsistent; little or no demon- 

stration of affection; may be over-protective or excessive- 
ly permissive In dealing with child's behavior; greatly 
self-centered In her approach to child's learning efforts 
with restriction and disapproval, i.e., offers little en- 
couragement, says "No", "Stop that", "That's not right"; 
uses argument rather than discussion to communicate with 
child; child Is unable to experiment freely, mother may 
respond wl th rage. 

7,8= Little. Mother's response to child's needs Is competitive 
and meager; child is poorly clothed and fed; mother may 
be passive or unresponsive to child's efforts to learn; 
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shows little warmth; often regulates respons ibl 1 1 ty for 
care and Intellectual stimulation to others, friends, 
neighbors, or other devices such as TV; few if any controls 
In matters of discipline, or mother may use punishment as 
a means of control * 

f, Rating of mother's global achievement pressure: 

This scale applies to the mother's behavior in training the child 
to achieve--to compete with standards of excellence by which 
success or failure Is Judged. In achievement training situa- 
tions, the child's task Is not merely to perform an action-- 
slmple obedience or conform! ty--but to perform I t so as to meet 
the mother's imposed criterion or standard of excellence. The 
child must not merely do it, but do it well . If he succeeds in 
meeting the mother's standards, he is rewarded with praise and 
affection; If he fails, he is punished with rejection. Rate 
the mother according to: 

1) The number and variety of situations in which the mother 
imposes standards of excellence. Does the child have to strive 
to meet her criteria in almost everything he does, or In Just a 
few specific acts? Does the mother wait for development to oc- 
cur spontaneously, or does she try to motivate the child to ad- 
vance through effort? 

2) The level of goals and expectations for the child. How 
much does she expect of her child? Is she pleased with any 
little accomplishment of the child, or is she satisfied only 
when he achieves things that few four-year-olds can do? 

3) The degree of confidence of the mother that her child 
can indeed meet h^r standards of excellence, however high they 
may be. Are the standards she imposes seen as ideals, or does 
she fully expect the child to be able to meet them? 

4) The degree to which the mother insists on self-reliance 
In the child. Is he expected to succeed through his own ef- 
forts, or does the mother reward dependency by helping him or 
doing things for him when he has difficulty? 

5) The degree to which the mother holds the chi Id respon- 
sible for his achievements (or lack of them). Does he succeed 
because of good work and fail because he didn't try hard 
enough, or is his success or failure attributed to factors be- 
yond his control? 

6) The mother's level of emotional involvement in the 
child's achievement. Does success in meeting the mother's 
standards bring the child high rewards in warmth, praise, and 
affection? Are these wi thhe Id when the child fails? Or are re- 
wards and punishments unrelated to achievement situations? The 
highly Involved mother is happy, pleased, and gratified when 
the child succeeds; depressed and disturbed when he doesn't. 

These feelings color her response to the child in achievement 
situations and act to reinforce his aci*. ievement striving. The 
unlnvolved mother doesn't care much one way or the other about 
the child's success or failure. She reacts toward him In the 
same way regardless of % his achievement. 

Consider total behavior in making this rating. Are stand- 
ards of excellence imposed in the areas of eating, dressing, 
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creative play, speech, memory and recitation, reading and writ- 
ing, physical skills, or self-care? In all these and more? Or 

i n none? 

1= Imposes extraordinary standards on the child in a wide vari- 
ety of situations. Is constantant ly pushing the child toward 
ever greater achievements*. Expects him to be advanced far 
beyond the levels normally expected for four-year-olds. 
Acceptance or rejection of the child Is closely connected 
with his success or failure by her criteria. 

2= Imposes high standards in many different situations. Ex- 
pects the child tc be more advanced than most four-year-olds 
Above average emotional involvement in the child's achieve- 
ment. Tends to actively attempt to foster achievement In 
the child rather than to casually allow him to develop at 
his own pace, 

3= Imposes standards of excellence In areas where the child can 
succeed fairly readily, but not when success would require 
great effort, Expectations and standards are sensitive to 
and isomorphic with the child's capacities The mother wants 
the child to succeed, but she is not too disturbed If he 
doesn 1 t . 

4= Standards of excellence are restricted in range and low 
level of expectation. Mother doesn't expect much of the 
child, and seems little concerned wi th his relative advance- 
ment. Sees him as unready to do very much on his own* Tends 
to reward dependent behavior and attention seeking 

5= Few if any standards of excellence. The mother babies the 
child, as if he were still an infant. Achievement is not 
expected, because "he's just a baby". Little or no attempt 
to advance the chi Id. 

g Rating of mother's readiness of reinforcement (degree to which 

mother is vigilant or lax: Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scale 3-12 

("Baldwin aL , 1949]); Rate the mother's tendency to enforce 
standards of conduct set up for the child. Ooes the mother follow 
up to see that the child conforms, or else sustains a penalty? Or 
are lapses in compliance disregarded? Disregard effectiveness of 
enforcement, and clarity to the child of standards involved. 

1= Eternally vigilant. Goes out of the way to discover and 
discipline misconduct,, Often pounces before lapse occurs, 

2= Seldom lets child "get away with anything". Enforces rules 
st rict ly whenever violations come to attention, but seldom 
deliberately hunts for misbehavior, 

3= Moderately firm. Strict about important requirements and 

prohibitions; but rather lax with minor violations, especial- 
ly when they are not an issue at the moment. 

4« Reluctant to enforce standards. Tends to overlook violations 
unless they are flagrant, cumulative, or threaten serious 
consequences 
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5= Extremely lax. Disregards obvious misbehavior. Enforces 
regulations only when pressed by the strongest motives or 
most severe circumstances. 

Note: "Enforcement" should not be equated with punishment. It 

applies not only to situations where the child has actively 
misbehaved, but also to situations where he has not done 
what the mother told him to do. The variable here is the de- 
gree to which the mother actively makes sure that the child 
conforms, in contrast to merely telling him to or expecting 
him to* The methods or severity of reinforcement are 
I rrelevant. 

4, Fami ly interaction 

a. Describe family interaction. Evaluate. 

b. Family power structure: 

1) Who makes niost of the economic decisions in your family 
(e,g f> major purchases, how much money should be spent, etc)? 

2) Who makes most of the social decisions in your family (e.g*, 
leisure trips, vacations, entertainment)? 

3) Who makes most of the household decisions in your family 
(e g , care of the home, dal ly routine)? 

4) Who makes most of the child-rearing decisions In your family 
(e,g,, discipline, activities, education)? 

5) If you and your husband are having an argument about something 
Important, who usually wins? 

Sea I e for a II i terns : 

1= Husband mostly 
2= Both, but husband more 

3= Both, but husband slightly more 

4= Both equal ly 

5= Both, but wife slightly more 

6= Both, but wife more 

7*= Wife most ly 
8= Other (specify) 

5- Mothers I i fe style 

Describe the life style of this mother; indicate awareness of and 

ability to utilize resources available. Document. 



B. DEMOGRAPHIC MATERIAL 

I. Socioeconomic status 

a, Social class 

1= Upper-middle 
2= Upper-lower 
3= Lower- lower 
4= Publ i c Ass i stance 
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b« Housing 

1= Private housing 
2= Publ 1 c hous i ng 

2. The family: size and membership 

a. The four-year-old child 

Sex: 

1= male 
2= female 
Bi rth order; 

of chi Idren 

Relationship to mother; 

1= natural 
2= adopted 
3= foster 
8 i rthdate; 

year, month, day 

b. The mother 

Age; 

at last birthday, years 

B i rthdate; 

year, month, day 
Place of bi rth: 

1= Chicago 

2= Midwest and Central States 

3= Northeast 

4= Northwest 

5= Southeast 

6= Southwest 

7= South central 

8= outside U C S. 

Length of residence in Chicago: 

1= less than I year 
2= 1-2 years 
3= 3-6 years 
4= 7-H years 
5- 12-17 years 
6= more than 17 years 

c. The father: information as above for mother, plus; 

Relationship to mother and child: 

1- natural father 
2= stepfather 
3= common- 1 aw 
4= other 

5“ no male in the home 

d. Children in the home: beginning with the four-year-old subject, 
for each of the mother's natural children: 

Sex: 1= male, 2= female 

Age; last birthday, years 

Birthdat *.; year, month, day 

Place of birth: 1-8= same as above for mother's place of 

bi rth 
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Last grade in school completed 

School the chi Id attended or now attending 

Occupation or grade In school 

e. Total number of mother's natural children 



f. Other persons In the home (adults and children); 

Relationship to mother and child 
Sex: 1= male, 2= female 

Age; last birthday, years 

Birthdate: year, month, day 

Place of birth; 1-8= same as above for mother's place of 
birth 

Last grade ?n school completed 
School attended or now attending 
Occupation or grade in school 

g. Total number of children other than mother's natural children 
h* Total number of adults other than parents 

i* Total number of persons in the home 



J, Ratio of children to adults (to 0,1) 



3* Marital status of the four-year-old child's parents 
1= married, living together 
2= married, not living together 
3= married, deserted and/or divorced 
4= widowed 

5= unmarried, living together 
6= unmarried, not living together 
7= unmarried, deserted and/or divorced 



4. If the natural father is not presently living at home, has he lived 
there since the birth of the four-year-old? 

1= yes 
2= no 

8= doesn't apply 



5. The home 

a. Dwelling type 

1= house 

2= conventional apartment 

3= private converted apartment 

4= shared or semi -private rooms or apartment 

5 : = other 

b. Number of rooms: half-rooms count as next highest whole number 

00= miss i ng data 

c„ Ratio of rooms to people (to 0 o l) 

d. List rooms, with description of how each is used 

e. Rating of furnishings (consider quantity, quality, appropriateness) 

1= superior 
2= exce I lent 
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3= good 
4= fair 
5= poor 

6= completely Inadequate 



f , 



Labor-saving devices working and available for mother's use within 
building with Inside access (Indicate for each: availability and 

adequacy) : 



Wash! ng machl ne 
Ref r I gerator 
Vacuum cleaner 
Electric dishwasher 
I ron 
Dryer 



Freezer or compartment 
E lect r Ic mixer 
Blender 
I ronl ng board 
Other (specify) 



g« Total number of labor-saving devices 

h. Telephone present 
1= yes 
2= no 



I „ Number of cars 
1= none 
2= one 

3= two or more 



6, Religion 

a. Mother's religious preference 

1= Protestant 
2= Cathol 1 c 
3= Jewish 

4= Other (specify) 

5= None 

b. Mother's frequency of church attendance 

1= 4-7 t i mes per week 
2 ■ 2-3 times per week 
3= once a week 
4= at least once a month 
5= less than once a month 
6= never 

7= doesn't apply (e*g. , dead) 

c. Is mother a member of the church? 

1= yes 
2= no 

dr Father's religious preference: 

1-5= same as above for mother's preference 
8= doesn 1 t apply 

e. Father's frequency of church attendance; 

1-7= same as above for mother's attendance 
8= doesn' t apply 
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f * / 1 s father a member of the church? 

/ 1= yes 

/ 2= no 

/ 8= doesn 1 t apply 

g. Does the four-year-old child attend dally Bible school In the 

summer? 

I « yes 
2= no 

h. Does the four-year-old child attend Sunday School? 

1= yes 
2 C no 

1« Does the four-year-old child participate in any other church 
activities for children? 

1= yes (spec! fy) 

2= no 



7. Mother's education 



a* Mother has completed 



years of academic schooling 



b. Mother's training other than academic (technical training) 
1= none 

2= registered nurse 
3= bus I ness 

4= fine and applied arts 
5= medical assistant 
6= trade 

c t Majority of mother's schooling completed In: 

1= Chicago 

2 ~ Midwest and Central states 

3= Northeast 

4= Northwest 

5= Southeast 

6= Southwest 

7= South Centra I 

8= outs i de U n S, 



d # Assessment of mother's reading ability 
1= reads with no difficulty 
2= reads with some difficulty 
3= reads with considerable difficulty 
4= reads not at all 



8, Father's education (same as above for mother's education) 

a. Father has completed _____ years of academic schooling 

b. Father's training other than academic (technical training) 

c. Majority of father's schooling completed in 
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9 Occupation and work history 

a. Fa t her 1 s/Husband ' s occupation - status level 

1= executive (large firm) or upper echelon professional 
2= executive (small firm) or average type of professional 
work 

3= supervisory work over white collar workers 
4= supervision of manual workers , ski 1 1 ed wh I te col lar 
worker 

5 s skilled trades, semis' ill 1 white collar worker 
6= semiskilled manual worker 
7= unskf I led 
8= doesn* t apply 

b. Is father/husband working now? 

1= yes 
2= no 

8= doesn 1 t apply 

C, Where does he work and what does he do? (specify, describe in 
detail) • - 

d. Is this work steady? 

1= yes 
2= no 

8= doesn 1 t apply 

e, Salary per month or week (actual amount) 

f* How long has fa ther/husband been on present job? 

1= less than one year 

2 s 1 to 2 years 

3= 3 to 4 years 

4= 5 to 6 years 

5= 7 to 8 years 

6= more than 8 years 

7= doesn't apply; not working now 

g. Since leaving school, father/husband has worked what per cenc of 
time; 

1= majority of the time 
2= ha 1 f time 
3= less than half time 
4= never 

5= doesn 1 t apply 

h, Amount of time mother has worked since four-year-old child was 
born 



1= 

2= 


not 
i n 


a i 
the 


an 

chi Id 1 


s 


thi rd year 




3= 


i n 


the 


child 1 


s 


second year 




4= 


i n 


the 


chi Id 1 


s 


th I rd and second 


years 


5= 


in 


the 


chi id 1 


* s 


first year 




6= 


i n 


the 


chi id 1 


s 


second and first 


year 
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I, If mother worked, per cent of time per week 
1= 0 to 2 hours 
2= i to 1/3 time 
3= 2 to 2/3 time 
4= ful 1 time 
8= doesn 1 t apply 

j. Type of work mother did - status level 

1-7- same as above for father's occupational level 
8= doesn 1 t apply 

k. Is mother working now? 

1 B yes 
2= no 

l. If mother worked, who took care of child (if more than one, 
code for lowest-numbered person) 

1= father 

2= grandmother 

3= female relatlve(s) 

4= ma le re lat i ve(s) 

5= female sibling 
6= male sibling 
7= friend or neighbor 
8= si tter 

9= doesn't apply; don't know 

10. Financial status 

a. . Annual family income 

1= $20,000 or over 
2= $19,999 - 15,000 
3= $14,999 - 10,000 
4= $9,999 - 7,000 
5= $6,999 - 5,000 

b, Does the family receive assistance from: 

Social securt ty 
Unemployment compensation 
Other public assistance 
1= yes 
2= no 



6- $4,999 - 3,000 
7“ $2,999 - 2,000 
8 - $ 1,999 - 1,000 
9= $999 or less 



C, INFORMATION ON THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILD 

I, Sleeping patterns 

a. Where does the child sleep? 

1= in a bedroom 
2= elsewhere (specify) 

b. Number of people sleeping In room with child 

I* 0 4= 3 

2= 1 5= 4 

3® 2 6= more than 4 
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c, Relationship of people sleeping In room with child 
1= Mke-sexed siblings 
2= siblings of the opposite sex 
3= parents 

4= siblings of both sexes 

5= like-sexed siblings and parents 

6= siblings of the opposite sex and parents 

7= siblings of both sexes and parents 

8= other 

0= sleeps alone 

d r Who sleeps in bed with child? 

0- 8= same as above for relationship of those sleeping in 

same room 

2. Rating of child's clothing 

1= excel lent 
2 « adequate 
3= Inadequate 
4= extremely Inadequate 

3. Child's play areas 

a* Outside play area (include comments on condition) 

1= large private yard 
2= small private yard 
3= large semi-private yard 
4= small semi-private yard 

5“ open space available on grounds or building 
6= public play lot or park within child's walking distance 
7= vacant lot or space nearby 
8= no outside play area available 

b. Inside play area (include comments on condition) 

1= large playroom or large area In own room 

2= small playroom or adequate play area in other room 

3= constricted play area within home 

4= inadequate area; can only play in hallway, basement, or 
other public indoor area 

4. Child's toys and equipment 

Sandbox 

1= present 
2= none 

Doll house, pool, tree house, play store, etc, 

1= 4 or more 
2 = 3 
3 = 2 
4= 1 

5= none 

Mobile toys (bike, trike, skates, wagon, auto, fire engine, etc.) 

1- 5= same as above for quantity of stationary gym equipment 
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e. Construction toys (tinker toys, blocks, beads, peg board, etc.) 

1= S or more 

2- 4 
3“ 3 
4 = 2 
S- I 

6= none 

f. Role-playing toys (dolls, animals, Indians, cowboys, cars, planes, 
play dishes, filling station, household toys, broom, telephone, 
stove, tools, doctor or nurse kit, etc.) 

1= / or more 
2 - 6 

3- & 

4= 4 
5= 3 
6 = 2 
7 * ! 

8= rone 

g. School -or iented toys (paper, pencils, blackboard, chalk, ABC 
color book, numbers, alphabet, letters, etc.) 

1-8* same as above for quantity of role-playing toys 

h. Expressive toys (colored paper, scissors, crayons, color books, 
easel, paints, clay, pla/dough, mosaics and designs, sewing, 
leather stitching, musical instruments) 

1-3* same as above for quantity of role-playing toys 

i. What type of toys does the child enjoy playing with most? 

1« sandbox or dollhouse 
2* gym equipment 
3“ mobi le toys 
4* construction toys 
5* tofe-playing toys 
6* scltool -or lenied toys 
7«* expressive toys 

8* role-playing plus either school-oriented or expressive 

5. Reading material for the fojr-year-old child (enumerate) 

a, Quant i ty 

1* i.xjch (10 o» nore pieces) 

2* some (6 to 10) 

3“ few (I to S) 

4= none 

b. Qua I i ty 

superior quality and variety 
2« excellent quality and good variety 
3= good quality and not as great variety 
4* poor qualify but great variety 
5* poor quality and no variety 
6* doesn't apply, no books 
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c, Use of reading materials by four-year-old child 
1= extreme (much of each day) 

2= regular (at least once every day) 

3“ often (several times a week) 

4= sometimes (at least once a week) 

5“ seldom 
6= never 



d, Use of reading materials by adult with child 

1-6“ same as above for use of reading materials by child 
alone 



e. 



How long was child read to yesterday? 
1= 2 hour- or more 
2“ 1^ to 2 hours 
3“ 1 to l£ hours 
*4= 45 to 60 minutes 
5“ 30 to 45 minutes 
6“ 15 30 minutes 

7“ up to 15 minutes 
8» not at a 1 1 



6. Records for 



the four-year-old child (enumerate) 



a. Quant i ty 

l» rich quantity (10 or more) 
2“ adequate supply (6 to 10) 
3“ few (I to 5) 

4* none 



b. Quality 

1* Superior quality and variety 
2*» excellent quality and good variety 
3® good quality and not as great variety 
4* poor quality but great variety 
5* poor quality and no variety 
6® doesn't apply, no records 

c. Use of records by the four-year-old child 

I® extreme (much of each day) 

2* regular (at least once a day) 

3® often (several times a week) 

4* sometimes (at least once a week) 

5® seldom 
6* never 



d. Use of records by adult with child 

1-6* same as above for use of records by child alcne 



7. Intellectual games for the four-year-old child (enumerate) 

a. Quantity 

I® rich quant I ty 
2* adequate supply 
3® few 
4® none 
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b. Quality 

1= superior quality and variety 

2= excellent quality and good variety 

3® good quality and not as great variety 

*4= poor quality but great variety 

5= poor quality and no variety 

6* doesn't apply, no inte I lectua 1 -type games 

c. Use of Intellectual games by the four-year-old child 

1 = extreme (much of each day) 

2«= regular (at least once a day) 

3= often (several times a week) 
sometimes (at least once a week) 

5= seldom 
6= never 

d. Use of Intellectual games by adult with child; 

1-6= same as above for use of games by child alone 

8. Self-reliance and independence in the four-year-old child 

a. Self-reliance measures; Which of the following does the child 
regularly do on his own, without help from the mother? 

1= dress himself (except for tying shoes) 

2= get a drink of water or a snack 

3= use the tol let 

*4= wash his hands 

5« perform small household tasks 

b. Number of self-reliance measures checked 

0-5= actual number of I terns checked by mother 

c. Interviewer's rating of the mother's attitude toward self-reliance 
In her child 

1= demands 
2= encourages 
3= al lows 
*4= discourages 
5= forbids 

d. Can the child play unsupervised without the mother being present 
or with only an occasional check (once an hour or less)? 

I» yes 
2= no 

• To what extent does the mother allow the child to play with other 
children, without her being present? 

0= not a I lowed 

1* with siblings or cousins only 

2» with immediate neighbors, known to mother 

3= with any children i.y the block 

f. To what extent does the mother allow the child to play outside 
the home without her being present? 

I» on his porch or In the yard only 
2= at o neighbor's house 
3“ anywhere on the block 

beyond the block or at parks and playgrounds 
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g. Interviewer's rating of mother's attitude toward Independence In 
play 

I® demands 
2® encourages 
3® allows 
4® discourages 
5« forbids 

9. Television habits 

a. Number of hours child watches television daily 

1“ 0 to ! hour 
2“ I to 2 hours 
3“ 2 to 3 hours 
4® 3 to 4 hours 
5“ 4 to 5 hours 
6® 5 to 6 hours 
7® more than 6 hours 

b. TV show child likes best - first choice 

I® educational (Discovery, etc.) 

2® children's variety (Captain Kangaroo) 

3® comedy and family situation 
4® game-type show 
5* cartoons 

6® mystery and adventjre series (westerns) 

7® musical and adult variety shows 
8® daytime serials 

c. TV show child likes best - second choice 

1-8® same as above for first choice 

d. TV show child likes best - third choice 

1-8® same as above for first choice 



0. MOTHER'S ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND ORIENTATIONS 
TOWARD SCHOOL AND JOB 

1. Four-year-old child's preschool experience 

Is N (four-year*old child) In nursery school (or preschool) 

new? 

I® yes 
2® no 

Is N In a day care center now? 

I® yes 
2® no 

If yes, hew much time per day 
I® half-day 
2® full day 

If yes, how many days per week 

1-6® actual number of days per week 




2. Plans for four-year-old child's preschool experience 

a. Do you plan to send N to nursery school (or preschool) 

before he goos to public school? 

1= yes 
2« ma/be 
3“ no 

b- If yes, how much time per day? 

I« half-day 
2«* full day 

c If yes, how many days per week? 

l-6>~ actual number of days per week 

d. Why have you decided (to send, not to send) N to nursery 

school? 

3 Plans for four-year-old child's kindergarten attendance 

a. Do you plan to send N to kindergarten? 

1* yes 

2* undecided 
3* no 

b- Why do you (plan or not plan or are undecided) to send N 
to kindergarten? 

4. Educational aspirations and expectations for the four-year-old child 

.1. How far In school would you like for N to go? 

1« go to graduate school, professional school 
2* finish col lege 
3* go to college 

4* take vocational work after high school 
5* finish high school 
6* take vocational work In high school 
7* attend some high school (academic courses) 

8* finish elementary school, or less 
9* don' t know 

b. I Just asked you how far you would like for N to go In 

school. Thinking about It now, how far do you think N 

will probably actually go In school? 

I -9“ same as above 

c. Difference between mother's aspiration and expectation 

0-8* absolute difference between aspiration and expectation 

5. Occupational aspirations and expectations for the four-year-old child 

a. If you <ould have your wish, what would you like N to do 

or be prepared to do for a living when he grows up? (Probe if 
subject responds "Don't know". Ascertain whether subject Is op- 
timistic or pessimistic re: eventual outcome) 

0* no scorable response 
U professional (post-graduate training) 

2* Jobs requiring college (or mention if some school after 
finishing high school) 
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3= semi-professional (post— high school training: nurse, 

dental assistant) 

4* artistic occupation (musician, artist) 

5*» clerical and sales (secretary, clerk) 

6= jobs requiring high school diploma (though mother may 
not mention that fact) 

7* ski I led trades 
6 s semiskilled, unskilled labor 
9>< housewife 

b. Again, things don't turn out just the way we wish for them; what 

is your best guess as to what N will actually be prepared 

to do when he grows up? (Probe if subject responds "Don't know". 
Ascertain subject's private hopes for chi ld--are they optimistic 
or pessimistic?) 

1-9* same as above 

c, Difference between mother's aspiration and expectation 

0- 8* absolute difference between aspiration and expectation 

6. Mother's estimate of child's chances compared to hers 

a Compared to when you and your husband were young, what kind of a 
chance do you think N has to get a good education? 

I* a great deal better 

2* a 1 1 tt le better 

3* the same 

<4* a little worse 

5* a great deal worse 

b. What kind of chance do you think N has to ge; a Job? 

1- 5* same as above 

c. Why do you think N has (a better, a worse, or the same) 

chance for a good Job and education (than/that) you and his father 
had? 

7. If a child Is not doing well at school, who Is at fault? 

0* no one 
I* school 
2* teacher 
3* child 
4* parent 

5* combination of I (or I and 2) plus 3 
6* combination of I (or I and 2) plus 4 
7* 3 plus 4 
8* all 

9* don' t know 

8- Are there any particular things you are doing now with N or 

that he Is doing that you think may help him when he gets to school? 
(Probe for concrete specific actions.) 

I* social ski I Is 
2* att I tudes 
3* nursery school 
4* academic skills 
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5 = social and academic ski 11s. or social and academic 
ski I Is plus atti tudes 
6 s attitudes plus academic skills 
7= attitudes plus social skills 

8= attitudes and nursery school; or academic skills and 
nursery school 
9= nothing 
0= no Information 

9> Do you think a parent should help a child with his homework? 

1“ yes, parent should do the work for the child If it is 
too difficult for the child 

2= yes, parent should go over what the child has to do and 
see that h*> understands and does the work: parent should 
give all the help the child needs 
3* yes, but only to see that the child does his work 

yes, but parent should help only when the child asks for 
a particular explanation 

5* no, parent should not help even if the child asks 
6« other response (specify) 

If mother answered no, ask why, 

10. Which of these do you think should be most important for N to 

consider in taking a job after he finishes school? (If mother says 

"Enjoyment", ask for most important factor assuming choice is among 
equally well-liked Jobs. Allow mother only one answer.) 

I* security (one he can always keep) 

2* one that pays wel I 

3* one that offers good chance for advancement 
one where he would learn a lot 

11. Hother's estimate of child's class standing upon school entrance 

(Hother was shown a diagram of ten stick figures In a row, the 
one to her left labeled "Very Best" and the one to her right 
"Very Poorest".) This is a diagram showing children in school. 

These are doing the very best work. These are doing the very poorest 
work. Now | would like for you to circle a figure representing the 
position you think N will occupy when he first enters school. 

This Is the very highest (indicate left figure) and this Is the very 
lowest (Indicate right figure). Where do you think N will be 

on this scale? 

0)b f I rst in class 
02* second In class 

03-10* third in class through last In class 

12. Hother's attitudes and ideas about her own education and occupation 

a. Termination of mother's education: "The reason you stopped school 

when you did was because (Record verbatim and then 

code appropriately.) 

I* graduated 

2* had to go to work to support seif 
3* had to go to work to support family 
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4= was no longer Interested in school and wanted to earn 
money 

5 s could get a good job with amount of school already 
completed 
6= to get married 
7= pregnant 

8- was failing subjects 
9= other reason (specify) 

b. If you had it to do over again knowing what you know now, would 
you have left school when you did? 

I» yes 
2° no 

c. If no, how much further In school would you go now If you had It 
to do over again? 

1-8* same as educational aspirations for four-year-old 
9" other (specify) 

d. Have you ever taken any classes of any kind since you left school? 

1» yes 
2» no 

e. If yes, what courses has mother taken since leaving school 

(I- none) 

2 s academic (specify: finish grade school, high school 
courses, finish high . chool , college courses, finish 
college, graduate work, finish graduate degree, etc.) 

3* nonacademic (specify: vocational or special Interest 

such as cooking, sewing, marketing, crafts, etc.) 

4« both academic and nonacademic (specify) 

f. (If mother has taken courses since leaving school:) What made 
you think of going back to school? 

g. If things continue as they are, do you think that you will have 

^ to Improve your life? 

I« many opportunities 
2" some opportunities 
3" few opportuni ties 
4* no opportunities 

h. If you had the power to do as you wished about education in the 
schools, what would you do? 

Code l« present, 2* absent for each type of suggestion: 
academics or curriculum 

physical plant or mechanics of school administration 
dlsclpl ine 
teachers (quality) 

soclat/pot I tlcal concerns and action (including changes In 
upper-level administration) 
general or vague response 

personal (no "power" necessary-*e.g. , Joining PTA) 
no change necessary 
no suggestion 
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i. Would you prefer an office Job with a smaller salary or a factory 
Job with a larger salary? 

1= off I ce 
2= factory 

J. The things I learned in school did not help me when I got out. 

I® strongly agree 
2® agree 
3® undecided 
4® disagree 
5® strongly disagree 

k. I would rather work than go to school, even if I didn't need the 
money. 

I -5° same as above 

l. How well did you like school? 

I™ very much 
2® fa I r ly we 1 1 

3*’ didn't are much one way or the other 
4® didn't like it very much 
5" didn't like It at all 

m. Who Influenced your (response to above) most? 

I« father 
2® mother 

3® brothers or sisters 
4® other relatives (specify) 

5" school f ends 
6® teachers 
7® others (specify) 

8® nobody 

n. What subjects did you like best In school? 

(For best-liked and least-liked subjects, record specific title 
of courses, to facilitate later coding of subject areas,) 

o» What subjects did you like least In school? 

(Record specific title of courses.) 

13, Educational Attitude Survey 
(See Appendix Q. ) 

Do you have other children In school? 

I® yes 
2® no 

Do you plan to send N to a: 

1® public school 
2® religious school 
3® private (nonreligious) school 
4® other type of school (specify) 

Name and Address of school 
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E. MOTHER/FAMILY ACT I V I T I ES AND LIVING PATTERNS 



I, Typical Oay 

(See Appendixes B and 0) 



2. Family's part ic i pat I on in organized activities 

For this section of the interview, the mother was asked about 
her family's Involvement in organizat Ions , classified according to 
major purposes rather than by name or meeting place. A group is de- 
fined as having regular meetings and/or bulletins, etc. 

When asking the mother about her family's participation in 
organized groups, distinctions are made between those to which she 
herself belongs, those to which her husband belongs, and those to 
which the older children belong. 

Summary sheets for mother's activities and for father's ac- 
tivities were used to rate the degree of involvement of each parent 
in each different type of group asked about. In addition, sheets 
for each (mother and father) were used to list the name, activities 
or purpose, and degree of parents' Involvement for each specific 
group within the general categories used by the interviewer. All 
Information was obtained from the mother. 



We would like to know which groups you, your husband, and older 
children are interested in. 

I. Do you, your husband, or older children belong to any 
church-related groups? 

(Examples; social church groups, women's auxiliary, 
men's brotherhood, guilds, religious fraternal or- 
ders, fund-raising groups, choir) 

II. Do you belong to any political organizations? 

(Examples: Independent Voters of Illinois, League of 

Women Voters, Young Democrats or Republicans, Regular 
Democratic or Republican Party, independent political 
groups such as SANE, Student Peace Union, etc.) 

III. Do you belong to any social action groups? 

(Examples: TWO, CORE, NAACP, etc.) 

IV. Do you belong to any school -related groups? 

(Examples: those formally associated wl th the school 

such as PTA, Mother's Club, PTO, Alumni Association, 
etc.; or those Informally associated wl th the school 
such as educational associations concerned with Im- 
proving the school, general education, specific cur- 
riculum, etc.) 

V. Do you belong to any self-education groups? 

(Examples: Great Books Course, adult education 

courses, Bible classes, study or discussion groups 
that meet regularly, Oelphla, arts and crafts classes) 

VI. Do you belong to any community-oriented groups? 

(Examples: nationally sponsored, administratively ac- 

tive In groups such as YHCA, YWCA, Girl or Boy Scouts, 
B'nal B'rlth; or locally sponsored charity boards, 
city club, neighborhood Improvement groups) 
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VII. Do you belong to any work organizations? 

(Examples: formally organized professional or union 

organizations; work-derived social and recreational 
groups, such as bowling league, baseball team, choir, 
bridge club) 

VIII. Do you belong to any patriotic or military t;r • »n r ? 

(Examples: VFW, American Legion, Jewish War Veterans, 

DAR) 

IX. Do you belong to any social groups? 

(Examples: formally organized fraternal or private 

Invitational social clubs; or Informally organized 
card playing clubs, special Interest or hobby groups, y 
neighborhood clubs, cousins' clubs, family clubs, 
community or Institution sponsored clubs) 

X. Do you belong to any other groups? 

Summary of mother's/father's activities 

a. For each of the ten above: 

I" Very active. Acts on committees, holds or has held 
office, attends meetings regularly, high interest. 

2* Active. Attends meetings fairly regularly, sometimes 
helps out actively, Is Interested. 

3* Member. Intermittent attendance, does not help actively, 
retains slight Interest In group. 

**■ Non-member. Dees not belong, but sometimes attends 
meetings or retains some Interest. 

5* Not Involved in such groups. 

b. Total number of activities (groups), counting each specific organ- 
ization within the general categories 

1-7" actual number 

8* eight or more 

c. Total Involvement 

I* very active 

2* active 

3- member 

4* not member but attends some meetings 

5* no active participation In any organizations 

3. PTA 

a. If the school your (four -year-old) child attends has a PTA, 
would you join? 

I* yes 

2* no 

3* maybe 

b. Would you attend meetings regularly? 

1-3* same as above 

c. If the PTA were having an affair and you were asked to do a job 
you could do at home, like bake a cake or something, would you do 
It? 




1*3" same as above 
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d If you were asked to help out at a candy booth at one PTA affair, 
would you do I t? 

1-3*= same as above 

e If you were asked to be chairman or organize a refreshment com- 
mittee at one affair, would yoy do It? 

1-3= same as above 

f If you were asked to accept some permanent office In the PTA for 
a year, would you do It? 

1-3“ same as above 

g. Code for highest category with affirmative answer 
1-6= category a through category f 

4 Social activities and visiting 

a When you get together with your friends, where do you usually go? 
(Record only first two responses, Indicating first and second 
choice) 

0= nowhere 

!■ ballet, theater, opera, concerts 
2= clubs, lodges, church activities 
3= nightclubs, restaurants 

4= category other than those listed here (specify) 

5= sports events 
6= movies 

7= one of our homes, parties 
8= bars , taverns 

b. How often do you visit (pass the time of day) with or stop and 
talk with the people who live within a few blocks of you? 

1= almost every day 
2= a few times a week 
3** once In a while 
4* almost never; never 

c. Are these: 

I* almost all relatives 
2«* friends 

3= both friends and relatives equally 
0* no vi s I ting 

d. About how much time would you say you spend each week visiting 
people at home or having somebody visit you? 

I« more than 20 hours 
2* 15 to 20 hours 
3* 10 to 15 hours 
4= 7 to 10 hours 
5* 5 to 7 hours 
6* 3 to 5 hours 
7“ 2 to 3 hours 
8* I hour or more 
9“ 0 hours 
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5* Classification of reading material for adults 

a, Quantity of reading materia) for adults 
1= many 

2= adequate supply 
3= few 

4= no reading material for adults 

b Quality of reading material for adults (list examples) 

1= superior quality and variety 

2- excellent quality and good variety 
3= good quality and not so good variety 
4= poor quality but great variety 

5= poor quality and no variety 
8= doesn't apply* no reading materia! 

c. Use of reading material by adults 

1= extreme (much of each day) 

2= regularly (at least once every day) 

3- often (several times a week) 

4= sometimes (at least once a week) 

5= seldom (less than once a week) 

6= never 

6* Classification of records for adults 

a„ Quantity of records for adults 

1-4= same as above for quantity of reading material 

br Quality of records for adults (list examples) 

1 j . S« same as above for quality of reading material 

Cr Use of records by adults 

1-6= same as above for use of reading material 

7„ Classification of intellectual hobbies for adults 

a. Quantity of intellectual hobbies for adults (list examples) 

1= many (4 or more) 

2= adequate (2 or 3) 

3= few (I) 

4= none 

b. Use of intellectual hobbies by adults 

1-6= same as above for use of reading material 

8, Classification of reading material for older children 
(when applicable) 

a. Quantity 

1-4= same os above for adult reading material 

b. Quality (list examples) 

1-5= same as above for adult reading material 
8= not appl i cab le 

c. Use 

1-6= same as above for adult reading materia! 
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9' Classification of records for older children {when applicable) 
a, Quantity 

1-4= same as above for adult reading material 
8= not applicable 

b„ Quality (list examples) 

1-5,8= same as above for adult reading material 



c , Use 



1-6= same as above for adult reading material 
8= not app 1 1 cab le 



10, Classification of intellectual hobbles or games for older children 
(when app I i cab le) 

a. Quantity (list examples) 

1-4= same as above for adult intellectual hobbies 
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b . Use 



1-6= same as above for adult reading material 
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Family reading patterns 

a s Do you (mother) generally find things out by reading the news- 
papers, listening to the radio or TV, or by talking to friends? 
(Record first, second, and third choice.) 

1= newspapers 
2= TV 
3= radio 
4= magazines 
5= friends 
6= other (speci f y) 

b. Some people enjoy reading a magazine or book when they have a few 
minutes, while ethers are not too interested in reading. Do you 
(mother) read any magazines regularly (at least every other 

i ssue) ? 

I** yes 
2= no 

c. Number of magazines read regularly by mother 

0= none 

I -7 & actua I number 
8= 8 or more 

d e If mother reads magazines regularly, which ones? 

(List names of magazines) 

1= news 
2 - home 
3~ romance 

4= sports and mechanics 

5- I and 2; or 1, 2, and 3; or I, 2, and 4 

6= 1 and 3 5 or 1 and 4 

7= 2 and 3; or 2 and 4 

8= 3 and 4 

0= none 
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e. In the last month or so, have you read anything in books? 

1 = yes 
2= no 

In magazines? 

1-2= same as above 
In newspapers? 

1-2= same as above 
In pamphlets? 

1-2= same as above 
Othe rs? 

1-2= same as above 

Types of material mother read in the last month 
1= books and four other categories 
2= books and three other categories 
3= books and two other categories 
4= no books, but at least two other categories 
5= books only 
6= magazines or pamphlets 
7= newspapers 
8= none 

f. What kinds of books do you like best? Do you prefer love stories, 
biographies, books on how to do things, stories of family life, 
books of adventure, or something else? 

(Record only first two responses and indicate relative preference.) 
1= academic subjects 
2= biography 
3= "how to do" 

4= love and romance 
5= fami ly life 
6= adventure 
7= mystery 
8= other (speci fy) 

12. Library ut 1 I izatlon 

a. Where is your nearest library? 

1= mother knows library location 
2= mother does not know 

b. Do you (mother) have a library card? 

1= yes 
2= no 

c. Do you ever go to the library? 

1= yes 
2= no 

| f yes , how often? 

1 = once a week 

2= once every two weeks 

3= once a month 

4= once every six months 

5= once a year 

6= less than once a year 

0= never 
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d. About how many books do you usually get for yourself? 

0-6s actual number 
7= 7 or more 

8= doesn't go or doesn't apply 
9= has no card, but goes to library 

e. About how many books do you usually get for the children? 

0-9= same as above 

f. Oo the older children have library cards? 

1= yes 
2= no 

8= not appl I cable 

13. What do you do If N asks a question that you can't answer? 

1= look It up with him; or tell him "don't know" and look 
It up with him 

2= look It up for him; or tell him "don't know" and look 
It up for him 

3= send him to someone else; or ask someone else. for him; 
or tell him "don't know" and send him to or ask someome 
else 

4= just tell him "don't know" 

5= answer as best can; or tell him "don't know" but 
answer as best can 

6= change the subject; ignore him; or tell him "don't 
know" and change the subject or Ignore him 
7= combination or two or more (#1 through #5) 

8= combination of two or more (#4 through #6) 

14. Television viewing behaviors 

a. The following is a list of television programs. We would like to 

know how often N watches these programs and how often you 

watch them. 

For each of 39 network and local shows, mother end child's 
viewing was scored separately. 

1= almost always 
2= often 
3= sometimes 
4= almost never 

b. Which five shows do you enjoy watching most? 

(List names of the five shows, from first to fifth choice, along 
with the time of day and day of the week the show is on.) 

c. Which five shows does N enjoy watching most? 

(same as above for mother's favorite programs) 

d. TV shows mother enjoys watching most 
(separately for first, second, and third choice) 

1= daytime serials 6= news, documentary, talk 

2= game-type shows 7 s educational 

3= women's variety 8= musical and variety 

4= comedy and family situation 9 s drama and adventure 

5= movies 
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e TV shows child enjoys most 

(see section C Information on the Four-Year-Old Child) 

f Is television In home operating? 

1= yes 
2= no 

g Number of sets 

1-3- actual number 
4= more than three 
5- none 

h Where are sets located? (list specific locations) 

i About how many hours a day do you watch TV? 

0-6- actual number of hours 
7= 7 or more hours 

8= doesn't apply, has no TV, or set is broken 

j How many hours a day does N watch TV? 

(see section C,; Information on the Four-Year-Old Child) 

k Do you ever watch (the local educational television channel)? 
1= yes 
2= no 

8= doesn't apply 

L If yes, what programs do you recall having watched within the 
last two weeks? (list names of programs) 

15 Radio listening behaviors 

a What hours during the day do you usually have your radio on? 
(list, from am/pm to am/pm) 

b Number of hours per day mother listens to radio 
0-6= actual number of hours 
7= 7 or more hours 
8= doesn 1 t app I y 

c What stations do you usually have tuned in on the radio 

(List first, second, and third choice, by name of station, and 
indicate whether each is FM or AM.) 

d Preferred radio station 
1= AM 
2= KM 
3= both 
4= none 

8= doesn 1 t apply 

16, Celebrations of holidays and anniversaries 

For each of the following list of . and anniversaries, de- 

scribe family’s activities and childrens participation in both 
preparation and celebration 

1= family does not celebrate 

2= family celebrates, but mother gives no details or 
family celebrates at home 
3= family celebrates out, no details or unclear 
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*4= celebrated by Immediate family, no other details or 
unclear 

5= Immediate family celebrates at home 

6= Immediate family celebrates out 

7= extended family and/or friends Included In celebration, 
no detal 1 

8= extended family and/or friends Included In celebration 
at home 

9“ extended family and/or friends Included In celebration, 
out 

0= (for anniversaries only) not married 

a. Thanksgiving 

b. Christmas 
c- New Year's 

d. Labor Day 

e. Bi rthdays 

f. Memorial Day 
g„ Fourth of July 
h« Anniversaries 
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appendix b 

ADMINISTERING AND SCORING HOME RESOURCES PATTERNS* 



The home resources patterns and scale described in this appendix 
were used to assess the degree to which the home provides a variety of 
objects, experiences, and attitudes relevant to the educability of the 
preschool chi Id, 

"Resources" refers to objects, events, and persons which are avail- 
able in the home environment and which function to provide experience 
and information and to stimulate the development of skills and attitudes 
In the four-year-old child; specifically, the criterion of resourceful- 
ness here Is the Impact or value of the resource for the young child's 
educability, "Educability" In turn refers to the child's readiness for 
school. Readiness for school, however, does not imply merely the exist- 
ence of skills required for entrance into school, but the attitudes 
toward learning and a variety of experiences with persons and events 
which allow ease of adjustment to the role of pupil in relation to 
teacher, institution, and peers. 

Operationally, home resources refer primarily to mothers' re- 
sponses to questions and interviewers' descriptions and evaluations of 
home and family, all obtained during interview sessions held with the 
mother in the home, A lengthy list of interview items was clustered 
to describe nine categories or patterns of home resources: physical 

space, physical movement, physical appearance and care, play, work- 
orientation, direct learning, indirect learning, direct socicl contacts, 
and indirect social contacts. Direct social status indicators such as 
income; father's occupation, and parents' education, were excluded from 
the sources of information. In each instance, a rating from low to 
high availability and utilization of resources is made not merely accord 
ing to presence or utilization of the appropriate objects, events, and 
orientations, but also on the basis of the relevance and applicability 
of family resources to the young child's developing skills and attitudes 



Procedure 

S ources of info rmat ion for the Rat i ngs 

Appropriate items from the home interviews were examined for in- 
formation pertinent to each resource pattern.. Some items pertained to 
more than one pattern: for example, the mother's description of "yes- 
terday's" activities was used throughout to obtain information on the 
various patterns. The items used to assess home resources, and the 



*The major portion of this appendix was prepared by Miss Georgianne 
Baker (Assistant Home Economist, Instituto I nterAmer icano de Ciencias 
Agricolos de la 0EA 5 Turrialba, Costa Rica), who was primarily respon- 
sible for constructing the Home Resources Patterns scales, and for 
scoring the families in the study. 
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response categories for each, are given below f Responses to I terns for 
which nc response categories are listed were recorded verbatim and 
either scored later or used for qualitative distinctions In making the 
ratings of home resources. 

Interviewer's description of the setting in which the Inter- 
view occurred: home and neighborhood surroundings, 

Ratio of rooms to people In the home 

Number of available labor-saving devices and condition or 

adequacy of each 

(washing machine, dryer, refrigerator, freezer or com- 
partment, vacuum cleaner, electric mixer, electric dish- 
washer, blender, iron, ironing board, telephone, others 
specified by interviewer) 

Rating of furnishings, considering quantity, quality, and 

appropriateness 

(superior; excellent; good; fair; poor; or completely 
I nadequate) 

Sleeping arrangements for the four-year-old child: 

Does he sleep In a bedroom or elsewhere (specify)? 

How many people sleep in the room with the child? 

Who sleeps in the room with the child? 

(like-sexed siblings; siblings of the opposite sex; 
parents; siblings of both sexes; some combination 
of these; others; or child sleeps alone) 

Who sleeps in bed with the child? 

(same categories as above for who sleeps in room) 

Inside play area and its condition 

(large playroom or large area in own room: small play 
room or adequate area in another room; constricted 
play area within home; or inadequate area such as 
hallway or basement or other public area) 

Outside play area and its condition 

(large private yard: small private yard; large semi- 
private yard; small semi-private yard: open space on 
grounds; public play lot or park within child's walking 
distance; vacant lot nearby; or no outside play area 
available within child's walking distance) 

Outdoor toys and equipment: number of items of each type 

(sandbox, dollhouse, pool, tree house, play store, etc,; 
stationary gym equipment such as jungle gym or swings; 
mobile toys such as tricycle, skates, wagon) 

Indoor toys and equipment: number of items of each type 

(construction toys such as blocks, tinker toys, beads, 
peg board; role-playing toys such as dolls, animals, cars, 
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planes, dishes, tools, doctor kit; school-oriented toys 
such as paper and pencils, blackboard, ABC's, numbers; 
expressive toys such as colored paper, scissors, crayors, 
paints, clay, musical Instruments) 

Use of toys and equipment: for each of the outdoor and Indoor 

types 1 i sted above 

(extreme [much of each dayj: regular [at least once each 
dayj; often [several times a weekj; sometimes Cat least 
once a weekj: seldom; never) 

What type of toys does the child enjoy playing w J th most? 

Toy-subs t i tues provided by mother: specify, e.g., pots and 

pans for musical instruments 

Extent of child's unsupervised play (mother not present, 
checks on child once an hour or less) with other children 
(not allowed; with siblings or cousins only; with 
immediate neighbors known to mother; or with any children 
on the block) 

Extent of child's unsupervised play (as above) outside the home 
(on his porch or in the yard only; at a neighbor's house; 
anywhere on the block; or beyond the block at public parks 
or playgrounds) 

Mother's attitude toward child's independence in play 
(demands: encourages; allows; discourages; forbids) 

Extent and frequency of television viewing by mother and child 
For each of 39 local and network programs, mother was asked 
to Indicate how often the child watched the show and how often 
she watched i t , 

(almost always; often; sometimes; never) 

Television viewing preferences 

Mother was asked to list the five shows she enjoyed most, 
and the five shows the four-year-old child enjoyed most. The 
name of each program was recorded, with the day of the week and 
the time it was on. 

Number of hours child watches television per day 

(less than one hour; 1-2 hours; 2-3 hours; 3-4 hours: 

4-5 hours; 5-6 hours; more than 6 hours) 

Does mother ever turn on the local educational television 
channel? 

If mother vatches educational television, what programs does 
she recall having watched on that station during the previous 
two weeks? 
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Hours during the day when the radio Is usually on 

Stations usually tuned In on the radio (mother's first, second, and 
third choice, specifying AM or FM) 

Typical Oay 

"Now, Mrsr , I would like for you to tell me In as much de- 
tail as possible about your activities and those of your family yes- 
terday, We have found that we can learn a great deal about what our 

four-year-olds are like and what they 1 1 ke to do I f we follow them 
closely for one whole day. We know that every child and every 
household Is different. We hope that you will feel , ree to tell us 
In your own way about your activities and those of the family as 
you lived together yesterday, 

"I know that It Is often difficult to recall everything we do, 

I will attempt to help you by asking questions at intervals (from 
time to time) If It becomes a little difficult. We want to get a 

complete picture of the whole day--from the time you and ( four - 

year-old chi Id ) got up until bedtime. You may have questions; I 
will be glad to answer any that I can," 

Suitable probing questions were used by the Interviewer to ob- 
tain a full account of the day's activities, to fill In gaps left 
In the mother's narrative, and to inquire about areas she might 
overlook. 

The entire response was tape-recorded, and later transcribed; 
typed verbatim responses were used for scoring the home resources 
patterns. 

Rating of child's clothing 

(excellent; adequate; Inadequate; extremely Inadequate) 

Self-reliance: which of the following does the child regularly do 

on his own, without help from mother 

(dress himself [except for tying shoes} ; get a drink of water 
or a snack; use the toilet; wash his hands; perform small 
household tasks) 

Rating of mother's attitude toward self-reliance 

(demands; encourages; allows; discourages; prevents) 

Mother's attitude toward child's behavior leading to mastery 

Mothers were asked to respond to nine hypothetical situations in 
which the child's behavior in the course of mastering skills came 
Into conflict with the environment. Tape-recorded responses were 
transcribed verbatim for scoring. Five of the nine i terns were used 
as sources of information for rating the home resources patterns. 

"What would you do if ( four-year-old child ) was trying to learn 
to sweep and accidentally broke something of value?" 

"What would you do If spilled soup all over while attempt- 

ing to feed himself?" 
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"What would you do If you had in a supermarket, and 

he kept running around pointing out things on the shelves so 
that your shopping was slowed up and he was getting in the 
way of other shoppers?" 

"What would you do if was tr/ing to paint a picture 

and accidentally splashed paint all over a nearby chal* which 
had a clean slip cover on it (or a new rug you had just 
gotten for your living room)?" 

"What would you do if you found ( taking a good clock 

apart so that he could see what made it tick and he either 
broke or lost some of the pieces?" 

Quantity of reading material for the child 

(much [10 or more books]; some 16 to 1 0] > few [I to 57 " none) 

Quality of reading material for the child 

(superior quality and variety: excellent quality and good 
variety: good quality but not as great variety; poor quality 
but great variety, poor quality and no variety; doesn't 
apply, no books) 

Use of reading material by the child 

(same categories as above for use of toys and equipment) 

Use of reading material by adult with child 

(same categories as above for use of toys and equipment) 

How long was the chi Id read to yesterday? 

(2 hours or more. 1^ to 2 hours; I-l£ hours* 45-60 minutes. 
30-45 minutes, 15-30 minutes; up to 15 minutes; not at all) 

Quantity of records for the four-year-old child 
(same categories as above for reading material) 

Quality of records for the four-year-old child 

(same categories as above for reading material) 

Use of records by the child 

(same categories as above for reading material) 

Use of records by adult with child 

(same categories as above for reading material) 

Quantity, quality, and use of intellectual-type games for the 
four-year-old child 

(same categories as above for reading material, records) 

What is the mother doing to prepare the child for school? 

"Are there any particular things you are doing now with 
( four-year-old child ) or that he is doing that you think may 
help him when he gets to school?" 
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The mother's response was recorded verbatim, and probes were 
used, where applicable, to obtain an account of concrete, spe- 
cific actions the mother was taking to prepare the child for 
school * 

How mother answers child's questions 

"What do you do If ( four-year-old chi Id ) asks you a question 
that you can't answer?" 

(look it up with him; look It up for him; send him to someone 
else; ask someone else for him; tell him you don't know; 
answer as best you can; change the subject or Ignore him; 
some combination of the above) 

Reading material for adults and for older children; quantity, 
qual I ty , use 

(for each age group, parents and siblings, information was 
obtained and scored In the categories listed above for 
reading material for the child.) 

Records for adults and for older children; quantity, quality, 
use 

(same categories as above for child) 

Intellectual games and hobbies for adults and for older chil- 
dren: quantity, quality, use 

(same categories as above for child) 

"Do you (mother) generally find things out by reading the news- 
papers, listening to the radio or TV, or by talking to friends?" 

"Some people enjoy reading a magazine or book when they have a 
few minutes, while others are not too interested in reading. 

Do you (mother) read any magazines regularly (at least every 
other issue)?" 

If yes, specify which magazines. 

"In the last month or so, have you (mother) read anything in 
books?" 

"In magazi nes?" 

"In newspapers?" 

"In pamphlets?" 

"Other types of reading material?" (specify) 

"What kinds of books do you (mother) like best? Do you prefer 
love stories, biographies, books on how to do things, stories 
of family life, books of adventure, or something else?" 

Mothers' first two choices were recorded 
(academic subjects; biography; books on how to do things; 
stories of love and romance; stories of family life; books 
of adventure; mystery books; other books: specify) 
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Utilization of library resources 
"Where is your nearest library?" 

"Do you have a library card?" 

"Do you ever go to the library? How often?" 

(once a week; once every two weeks: once a month; once 
every six months; once a year less than once a year) 

"When you go to the library, about how many books do you 
usually get for yourself?" 

"About how many books do you usually get for the children?" 
(when applicable) "Do the older children have library cards?" 

For each of a list of holidays, mother was aksed to describe 
the family's activities and the children's participation In 
both preparation and celebration. 

(Thanksgiving; Christmas; New Year's, Labor Day; birthdays 
and family anniversaries; Memorial Day; Fourth of July) 

Interviewer's description of family Interaction 
Religious activities 

Is the mother a member of the church? Is the father? 

Mother's frequency of church attendance 

(4 to 7 times a week; 2 or 3 times a week; once a week' 
at least once a month, less than once a month, never) 

Father's frequency of church attendance 
(same categories as above for mother) 

Does the four-year-old child attend daily Bible school in 
the summer? 

Does he attend Sunday school? 

Does he participate In any other church activities for 
chi Idren? 

(If yes, specify) 

Mother's activities 

The actual ntme of each organization the mother belongs to 
aid the activities or purpose of the group were recorded. The 
groups were assignee to the following categories: 

(church-related; political school -related: sel f-e<!iucat Ion; 
community-oriented; patriotic or hilltary; social) 

Her Involvement in each group was rated as 
(very act i ve--holds or has held office, a._ts On committees, 
attends regui'arly, is very Interested; *i 1 1 ve--at tends 
meetings fairly regularly, sometimes helps prepare, is in- 
terested; member--intermi ttent attendance, does not help 
prepare, retains slight interest in group: non-member-- 

does not belong but sometimes attends meetings or retains 
some Interest; or no Involvement In (Ms type of group) 

Father ' S activities 

Same as above for mother: motuer was asled lo Indicate the 
ertent of father's participation In the different t/pes of 
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groups, and to list each group to which he belonged and Its 
purpose. 

Extent and type of adult socializing 

"When you (parents) get together wi th your friends , where do 
you usual ly go?" 

(ballet, theater, opera, or concerts; clubs and lodges; 
nightclubs and restaurants; parties; sporting events; 
movies; coffee houses; bars or taverns; one of our homes; 
other places specified by mother) 

"How often do you (mother) visit (pass the time of day) with, 
or stop and talk with the people who live within a few blocks 
of you?" 

(several times a day; 6 or 7 days a week : 3 to 5 days a 
week; I or 2 days a week; once or twice a month; once In 
a while; almost never) 

"Are these almost all relatives, almost all friends, or both 
relatives and friends?" 

"About how much time would you say you (mother) spend each 
week visiting people at home or having somebody visit you?" 
(more than 20 hours; 15 to 20 hours; 10 to 15 hours: 7 
to 10 hours; 5 to 7 hours: 3 to 5 hours: 2 to 3 hours: 

I hour; none) 

One non-interview I tern was used In rating the home resources 
patterns scales: mother's and child's appearance during their 
visit to the University for testing, along with notes made by 
the interviewer about their appearance during the home vlslt-- 
neatness and cleanliness, appropriateness of dress to the oc- 
casion and the weather, and consistency of physical appearance. 



Construction of the Scale s 

Within each of the nine groupings of sources of Information about 
different resource-pattern areas, four ratings were combined to yield 
a range of five scores. Availability and utilization of resources were 
each rated for quantity and quality in terms of orientation teward 
educability. Simple plus ( 4 ) and minus (-) ratings were used tn the 
initial steps. (See chart on page 237 ) 

Scor I no the I ntervlew Data 

Twelve cases were rated at a time, three from each of the four so- 
cial status levels represented in the sample; social class was masked 
for each case. All cases In a set of twelve were rated together on each 
scale; that is, afl were rated on Scale I, then all on Scale II, etc. 
Reliability coefficients of .70 to .90 were obtained for a group of 
cases coded by three raters, Similar size coefficients were obtained 
fof intra-rater reliability. 
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Scale Construction 
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The Home Resources Patterns and Scales 
Scale Phys leal Space Pattern 



Description 

Physical space refers to the arrangement of activity areas and 
equipment inside the home, and how they are used and maintained The 
basic Issue evaluated by this scale is. is space ample, uncrowded, 
and well-maintained, or is It limited and poorly-maintained? Sources 
of information include the interviewer's description of the home, rooms 
to people ratio, Indoor play area, sleeping arrangements for the child, 
household appliances, and furnishings' number and use as well as de- 
scription of these resources are indicators of the space pattern 
Availability of resouices refers to the extent to which the over-all 
physical space is ample and uncrowded. Utilization of resources In- 
cluded presence or privacy and variety, and the degree to which space 
and equipment are wel I -maintained 

A*Ungs 

5* High Very ample. uncrowJfed, wel l-maintalr *d spaces and 
equipment 

fairly unrestricted and wel 1 -maintained space and 
equipment 

fairly unrestricted I i somewhat poorly kept spa*-* and 
equipment; or somewhat restricted but well maintained 



4 - 

3 - 



O 
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2 ■ Somewhat limited space and equipment, somewhat poorly kept 

1 = Low, Extremely limited space and equipment, disordered and 
poorly-maintained 



Sample Rat ings 

High (4 or 5). The child sleeps alone in his own room and has a 
large, clean play area. There is considerable variety of operating 
equipment in the home (more than a dozen different appliances), and the 
furnishings are in excellent condition. The home has eight rooms for 
four people, 

Medium (3). The child sleeps in a bedroom with an oppos I te-sexed 
sibling. He has a large play area In fair condition in his bedroom. 

The home has seven different appliances and a telephone. The furnish- 
ings are in fair condition and are adequate for the space. There are 
five rooms for six people. 

low (I or 2), The child sleeps in a bed with four other siblings 
of the same sex. His indoor play area is inadequate and in poor condi- 
tion. There are four operating appliances In the home, not Including a 
telephone. Flies buzz around open garbage bins in the home. There are 
three rooms for four people. 



Scale 1 1 : Physical Hovement Pattern 



Description 

This pattern refers to the child's physical movements out Into the 
neighborhood and surrounding community. The basic Issue is: Is his 

movement unrestricted, varied, and safe? Resources include; the out- 
door play area, outdoor mobile and stationary toys and equipment, in- 
dependent play opportunities, neighborhood surroundings, outdoor activ- 
ity on a typical day, and time spent Indoors watching television. 
Availability refers to both amount and variety of resources present 
which encourage active mobility. Utilization of resources includes not 
only the extent to which the child is involved in activities outside 
the home, but also how safe his movements appear to be. The over-all 
rating tends to be influenced by the child's use of television, which 
might inhibit out-of-doors activity. 

Ratings 

5“ High. Highly unrestricted and sa*«> spaces, and varied movement 

4» Generally unrestricted and safe spaces, and fairly active 

movement with a fair amount of variety 

3" Somev^iat restricted space, safety, or cleanliness, but 

fairly active movement 

2* Rather haphazard, un'sfe, and unsuperviS 1 '^ activity, re- 

gardless of whether space 1$ restricted 

I* low. Highly restricted and unsafe space, and child not very 
act I ve 
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Sample Ratings 

High {4 or 5) The child has the use of a large private yard that 
is clean, safe, and protected for playing- He has both mobile ant sta- 
tionary outdoor toys and makes much use of them. His mother allows him 
to play with children on the block, and in a typical day he goes out to 
play with them in the yard, and also over to his grandmother 's house to 
visit. There are some restriction placed on his television viewing. 

His home is in a well-kept residential neighborhood. 

Med I urn (3). The child has a large private yard in only fair condi- 
tion- Although he has no mobl le toys, he has stationary outdoor equip- 
ment which he uses frequently His mother allows him to play on the 
porch or in the yard only with siblings or chi Idren she knows. His 
mother says he watches 22 television programs always or often, amount- 
ing to four or five hours of television viewing each day On a typical 
day he goes out twice and spends the rest of his time watching 
television. 

Low (I or 2). The only outdoor play areas for the child are 
either the sidewalk In front of the building where he lives, or a dirty, 
unsafe vacant lot- The neighborhood Is characterized by dilapidated 
buildings, unkept yards, and litter The child has a tricycle which he 
uses often. His mother allows him to play either with siblings or with 
neighbor children. In a typical day, he watches television on four oc- 
casions and twice goes outside with his mother. 



Scale III : Physical Appearance and Care Pat tern 



Description 

This pattern is composed of routine caretaking behavior. The 
basic issue Involves mother's and child's appearance as well as pro- 
vision for routine meals and physical care for the child. Resources 
Include: the child's clothing, his and his mother's appearance in the 

home and at the testing sessions, and home routines related to meals, 
naps, and bedtime in a typical day. Availability of resources refers 
to variety as well as presence or absence, and to the child's partici- 
pation In /outlnes Also Important to the rating is the pattern con- 
sistency: <f the child's clothing and appearance are adequante, are 

mother's also? 

Ratings 

5“ High. Very good appearance and routine care 

4» Fairly good appearance and routine care 

3» Fairly good, but somewhat inconsistent appearance and 

care 

2«* Fairly poor appearance and care 

l» Low. Very poor and neglected appearance and care 
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Sample Rat I ngs 

High (4 or 5 ) < The child's clothing is excellent and his mother is 
neatly dressed. In a typical day, the child has regular meals with nu- 
tritional variety, a snack at mid-morning, and a nap in the afternoon. 
After his bath, he goes to bed about 8 00 pm. 

Medium (3) The child's clothing is adequate. At the testing ses- 
sion he is neat, but his mother is poorly dressed. In a typical day, 
mother lets him stay up late to watch television; he Is likely to fail 
asleep In a chair. Sometimes he naps. Mother will clean him before he 
eats, and !•? has a morning bath. 

Low (I or 2). The child's clothing is inadequate in both quantity 
and condition, but both he and his mother were neat at the testing ses- 
sion. During a typical day, he has a light breakfast and whatever he 
can find for lunch. He goes to bed at 11:45 pm. 



Scale I V ; Play Pattern 



Description 

This pattern includes the amount, variety, and use of toys and 
toy substitutes, and opportunities for the child to play with a variety 
of other children. Adult participation in his piay, and any conflict 
between time for television and time for play, are also taken into ac- 
count. The basic Issue is- is there variety, activity, and stimula- 
tion in the child's everyday play? Piay resources Include: outdoor 

stationary equipment, sand box, pool, or doll house; and Indoor con- 
struction toys, role-playing toys, school-oriented toys, and expressive 
toys . 

Rati nqs 

5* High. Very active play pattern with great variety and stimula- 
tion 

4* Fairly active play with good variety and stimulation 

3* Some activity In play and some variety and stimulation 

2* Some activity but poor variety and little stimulation 

I" Low Resources for play are almost entirely lacking 

Sample Ratings 

High (4 or 5). The child has some toys In all categories except 
for ine school-oriented. He uses all his toys regularly, but most often 
the Indoor types. He enjoys housekeeping play, and mother substitutes 
mixing batter and "cooking" on the stove for ioys: he wants to help 
mother all day. In a typical day he watches television for an hour 
with mother, plays with his sister, other children, or with his father 
Mother encourages him to play with others 

Medium (3) The child uses role-playing toys extremely often, a 
tricycle regularly, and other toys sometimes. Dolls are the child's 
favorite toy. Mother does not offer any toy substitutes. In a typical 
day, the chi Id watches television about three hours and plays outside 
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with doll and buggy and Inside with a friend and play-dishes. 

Low ('< or 2), The child has no toys of his own, but enjoys play- 
ing with a sibling's doll when allowed to. In a typical day he watches 
television for six hcurs or more and after dinner goes outside to play 
with siblings. 



Scale V: Task and Work Pattern 



Description 

Task refers to the child's self-help in dressing, washing, toilet, 
etc. Work refers to his efforts to become part of the home routines. 

The basic Issue Is: does the home task/work atmosphere provide for ac- 

tive involvement of the child with encouragement and instructions from 
parents? Resources include: self-reliance measures, work routines, 

Instruction and encouragement from family members. Utilization of re- 
sources is indicated by evidence of the child's participation and by 
the mother's response to hypothetical situations In which the child at- 
tempts to master certain skills: sweeping, feeding himself, and helping 

mother shop. 

Ratings 

5“ High. High involvement In task and work; high encouragement and 
tolerance of accidents; use of child's attempts as learn- 
ing situations 

4» Fairly high Involvement In tasks, with encouragement; some 

tolerance, but not so much explanation and instruction 

3" Moderate Involvement; sometimes tolerance, sometimes puni- 

tiveness towards accidents 

1* Some participation in tasks but with demanding, punitive 

orientat ion 

!• Low. Low involvement; punitive orientation and no encouragement 



Sample Ratings 

High (4 or 5). Hother encourages self-reliance In the child, and 
he is able to dress himself, use the toilet, wash his hands, get a drink 
of water or a snack, and perform small household tasks. He tries to 
"help" mother clean, and goes to get things for her. In mastery situa- 
tions, If he spilled soup while eating, mother would clean him and en- 
courage him to do better; at the supermarket, she would have him stay 
by the side of the cart and show him things on the shelves he can get 
for her; if he broke something valuable while trying to sweep, she would 
tell him he Is not ready for sweeping around things like that and would 
let him sweep where such things are out of the way. 

Hedlum (3). Mother allows but doesn't particularly encourage the 
child In small self-help tasks, but he can do most of them and tries to 
clean dishes and do little chores, such as sweeping or mopping, before 
he goes out to play. In mastery situations, mother says she would 
spank him when he has an accident such as breaking or spilling something, 
and she would make him stay out of the way at market. 
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Low (I or 2). The child cannot dress himself or wash hi? hands, 
and mother discourages him from attempting small household chores. In 
mastery situations, soup spilling would call for cleaning up and showing 
him the way it should be done so it wouldn't happen again; ot the super- 
market, she would not let him fool around with things that don't be- 
long to him, and sh^ would make him stay out of the way; if he didn't 
obey, he would be spanked. Breaking something while trying to sweep was 
amusing to mother: she wouldn't get mad, but he would have to wait un- 

til he was older to try again. 



Scale VI : 01 rect Learning Pattern 



Description 

This pattern reflects the specifically school-oriented nature of 
the resources available for use by the four-year-old. It pertains 
solely to the child, in contrast to Scale VII, which Involves other fam- 
ily members. The basic Issue is; does the home provide a variety of 
stimulating school-oriented toys, books, records, and games for the 
child; how mother answers his questions and prepares him for school. 
Utilization of resources is reflected In adult participation in such ac- 
tivities, whether the child is read to regularly, and what mother says 
she would do if he had accidents while attempting to master schcol- 
related resources such as paints. 



Ratings 



5* High. Great variety, stimulation, and extensive teaching and 
learning opportunities for the child 

4» Some variety, stimulation, and fairly extensive oppor- 

tunities for teaching and learning 

3* Some variety, and some teaching and learning 



2* Few opportunities for teaching and learning 

l«* Low. Extremely limited and negative environment for teaching 
and learning 



Sample Ratings 

HlQh (4 or 5). Hother admits she doesn't knew answers to the 
chi Id's questions, but she tries to find out by look'ng them up. To 
get him ready for school, she will take him for a visit and to meet the 
teacher; she is also teaching him to read and write. If the child had 
an accident when painting, mother would tolerate It but says it wouldn't 
be too bad because he paints in the kitchen or basement anyway, if he 
took apart a clock, she would first tell him not to do it and then get 
it fixed: if it happened a second time, he would have to face the con- 

sequences. The child has both school -or iented and expressive toys 
which he uses only sometimes; some others which he has asked for, 
mother says she will get for him. Hother reads to the child more than 
once a week, and the child has a rich quantity of excellent reading ma- 
terial which he often uses by himself. He has and uses good quantities 
of children's records and games of good quality. 
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Hedi um (3) The child has a few books of good quality which he 
uses often, and his mother joins him at times. He often uses the few 
games he has, and the good quantity of school and expressive toys. 

Mother reads to him more than once a week To answer his questions, 
she says she has a book to tell how to explain. For school, she is 

teaching him the ABC's and names of things. If he spilled paint while 

making a picture, mother would talk to him to get him to be more care- 
ful, and she wouldn't let him paint in the living room. She would whip 

him if he took a clock apart- 

Low (I or 2), There is a minimal quantity of reading material, 
records, and games for the child; they are of poor quality, and he never 
uses them. No one ever reads to him. He does have a good number of 
school and expressive toys, and he uses his coloring set extremely 
often- Mother says she tries to look up answers to his questions some- 
how. Spills while painting would be tolerated, but mother thinks he 
should be more careful. 



Sea .e VII: Indirect Learn I nq Pattern 



Description 

This pattern refers to the quantity, quality, and utilization of 
learning resources by family members other than the four-year-old The 
basic Issue Is: Is the family's learning environment rich or limited? 

This pattern is assumed to have an Indirect effect upon the young 
child's supply of experience and Information. Resources Include- 
reading materials, records, hobbies, and games for adults and older 
children, magazines, books, and pamphlets read regularly by mother; 
mother's sources of Information; use of library and educational tele- 
vision; and experiences of educational value which might occur during 
a typical day. 

Rati ngs 

5* High. Very rich environment, high utilization of extensive and 
stimulating opportunities for direct learning 

4* Fairly extensive and stimulating opportunities and use 

3" Moderate variety of opportunities for learning not a 

great quantity of learning resources, or resources are 
not often used; environmental inconsistency 

2*» Some opportunities for learning, but little variety or. 

stimulation, Inconsistent and low 

I* Low Extremely limited and negative environment for learning; 
consistently low 



Sample Rati ngs 

High (4 or $), Mother s sources of Information Include the radio 
and two newspapers She regularly reads two magazines, and in the last 
month she has read both books and pamphlets She has a library card 
and goes to the library about once a month, She watches educational 
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television, and also is currently doing graduate work- The home has a 
good quantity of adult reading material and records of very good qual- 
ity which are used often, and a rich quantity of very good reading ma- 
terial for the older children, who use them extremely often- 

Medium (3) , Mother uses newspapers to obtain information, and 
regularly reads magazines. She knows where the library Is located, but 
doesn't use it; however, the older children have cards. Mother watches 
educational television. In the home, adult reading material, records, 
and hobbies or games are all very few in quantity, poor In qual I ty ,’ a/id 
seldom used, The same resources for the older children, although poor 
in quality, are adequate in quantity and regularly used. 

Low (I or 2). Mother occasionally reads a newspaper or watches 
television as information sources. She hasn't read any books, maga- 
zines, or pamphlets In the last month, and reads no magazines regularly. 
She prefers reading love stories She Isn't sure where the library Is, 
doesn't have a card, and says she goes there less than once a year. 

She does watch a religious program on educational television. Fo* - both 
adults and older children, reading material, records, and games arc 
virtually nonexistent: the few they have are of poor quality and never 
used. 



Scale VIII : 01 rect Social Contacts Pattern 

Description 

This pattern refers specifically to the child s social contacts 
with his mother, other family members, and others outside the home. 

The basic issue Is: does the child have extensive, varied, and posi- 

tive contacts with others? Resources include the daily interaction he 
has with his mother In other than caretaking tasks; provision for 
spending time with his father; Involvement In family meals and cele- 
brations and In church activities; and the extent of his play with 
other children. Utilization includes some consideration of the quality 
of all his social contacts, and the over-all quality of family 
Interaction, 

stings 

5“ High. Quantity and quality of contacts and interactions are 
highly extensive, varied, and positive 

4« Quantity and quality of contacts are fairly extensive, 

varied, and positive 

3- Quantity and quality of contacts are uneven but rather 

extensive 

2b Quantity and quality of contacts are uneven and fairly 

I iml ted 

1“ Low. Quantity and quality of contacts are extremely limited 
Sample Ratings 

High (4 or 5). The child participates In soma eight different 
holidays and celebrations with mother's and father's extended families. 

O 
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As the minister's godson, he sits with him at the altar during church 
services In a typical day, his father spends some time with him and 
takes him to places such as the police station. The child sings, plays, 
and reads with mother; and he plays often with siblings and neighbors- 
The family appears to be close-knit and to enjoy each other 

Medium (3) The child participates In four family gatherings on 
holidays and anniversaries. All celebrations are spent at grandmother's 
The child doesn't participate in any church activities, and his play is 
restricted to siblings only- In a typical dev, he watches television 
with siblings, mother, and her friends; plays with siblings, and then eats 
with mother and siblings- The parents have been separated many times, 
but father visits frequently and they all do things together as a 
faml ly . 

Low (I or 2), This family holds no holiday or anniversary cele- 
brations together. The parents prefer to go drinking with friends, 
excluding the children from the celebration, The child Is seldom in- 
volved In church activities, but he is allowed to play with any rnfldren 
on the block, as well as with siblings and neighbors. In a typical day, 
he helps mother clean up, his grandmother takes care of the children, 
and the child does not eat dinner with hts parents. He gets along well 
with his family but fights about possessions. 



Scale IX ; Indl re ct Social Contacts Pattern 



Description 

This pattern refers to contacts between the family and others; the 
child's contacts, considered In Scale VIII, are excluded. The basic 
issue is; are social contacts and the interaction of the family with 
others extensive, active, and varied? Such contacts are regarded as 
resources which, by providing rich experience for family members may 
indirectly enrich the child's social experience. Special emphasis Is 
placed on availability and utilization of "quality" contacts, those 
which provide Information on education, or which demand responsible In- 
volvement For example, going to the museum or ballet Is more highly 
rated than mere membership In organizations Similarly, a balance of 
contacts between relatives and friends or community groups Is important 
to the rating. Resources thus Include primary contacts outside the home, 
although persons or interests brought into the family Interaction from 
outside contacts are also examined; parents' activities, involvement in 
organizations and in church, where they go with friends, and the amount 
of weekly vlsl ting. 

Ratings 

5* High Many contacts with rich variety 

4“ Many contacts with not so rich and stimulating variety 

or rich and stimulating variety but only a fair number 
of contacts 

3- Fair number and variety of contacts 

2* Some social involvement and activity, with either little 

variety or poor quality 




I*= Low, Extremely limited involvement and variety 
Sample Rat i ngs 

High (4 or 5) Mother and father are each very active In a single 
organization: the mother in a YWCA homemaker's club, the father in a 

union organization Both are church members, mother going once a week 
and father once a month or less. They like to go bowling with friends. 
Mother visits about 15 to 20 hours each week; on a typical day, she goes 
to ten with a neighbor, goes for a walk, to the park, and to a museum. 
She also attends school 

Med I urn (3)- Father belongs to one organization and mother some- 
times attends meetings of another, of which she is not a member. 

Father never participates in church activities, but he maintains his 
membership. His wife attends church once a month. They like to get 
together with friends at home to play cards, or go to the movies or 
ball games. Sometimes they go to a museum or the zoo- Mother passes 
the time of cay almost every day with friends and visits about 3 to 5 
hours each week. In a typical day, father goes to the store and one of 
the children attends kindergarten. Family interaction appears to be 
good, 

low (I or 2), Neither parent participates in any organized ac- 
tivity, and only the mother is a church member, going to services less 
than once a month. The parents prefer to get together with friends at 
home. Mother passes the time of day a few times a week with friends, 
and she visits only 2 or 3 hours each week. 



Home Resources Factor Score 

Scores for all families In the Cognitive Environment Study sample, 
on each of the nine Home Resources Patterns scales, were subjected to a 
principal component factor analysis. Each of the nine scales loaded 
very highly on the first of nine unrotated factors; 

Loading on FI rst 

Scale Unrotated Factor 



Physical Space 


- 774 


Physical Movement 


675 


Physical Appearance and Care 


788 


Play 


775 


Task and Work 


558 


Olrect Learning 


.821 


1 ndl rect Learning 


.784 


Direct Social Contacts 


691 


Indirect Social Contacts 


,766 



Factor scores were obtained for each case on this first factor. 
This general score, which takes into account availability of resources 
but Is seen more Importantly as an Indicator of utilization Of re- 
sources, was used as the basic hone resources measure In most of the 
analyses of data from the project, 




APPENOIX C 

PLUTCHIK EXPLORATORY-INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE 



The Plutchik Exp I oratory- I nte rest Ques t i onna I re (E-l) is an experi- 
mental instrument developed by Robert Plutchik (Department of Psychology, 
Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York) to measure curiosity motiva- 
tion It consists of a series of 58 Items involving activities defined 
as exploratory or non-exp 1 orato ry in nature. The E-l was administered 
to mothers during a testing session at the University The tester read 

each of the 58 items to the respondent and asked her to indicate 
whether this was an activity she liked or disliked. 

The 58 items, in order of admi n i s t rat i on , were: 



1 meet i ng new peop I e 

2 seeing sporting events 

3 reading about distant lands 

4 soc i a I i z i ng 

5- rummaging through scrap piles 

6 . writing let ters 

7 experimenting with equipment 

8 . Ms ten i ng to stories 

9 handling strange objects 
10 going to parties 

I I „ hearing lectures 
12, talking with children 

13 reading surveys 

(give example) 

14 shopping for clothes 
15 ' discussing philosophy 

(give example) 

16 athletics 

17 visiting new p I aces 

18 telling stories 

19 watching animals 
20- playing games 

21 going on hi kes 

22 talking on the telephone 

23 looking through books 

24 telling jokes 

25 exchanging ideas 

26 designing things 
27 - dissecting animals 

(give example) 

28* taking pictures 
29 reading non-fiction 



30 - doing puzzles 

31 exploring new places 

32 I i s ten i ng to mus i c 

33 - sme I I i ng things 

34 fixing things 

35* questioning people about their 
i deas 

36 gossiping 

37 > solving problems 
38- discussing politics 

39* reading scientific articles 
40, reading current novels 

4 1 , tas t i ng new foods 

42 writing your experiences 
43 . exami n i ng th i ngs 

44 reading poetry 
45. analyzing problems 

46 watching people in groups 

47 touching sculpture pieces 

48. intellectual arguments 

49. discovering s- ! places 

50 . writing poet 1 y 

5 I hav i ng new e ;n( es 

52 eavesdropp if 
53- studying hM 
54 collecting 
55- t rave Ming 

56. reading myst » 

57, asking peop l ihei r 

experience 
58 learning lane 

;.em, Each 
les she 
r of 
a total 



Each odd-numbered item in the E-l is an ,, explor ; 
respondent received two scores: the total number of 

said she liked to do (possible total 58), and the toto 
exploratory (odd-numbered) items she said she liked (* r 
29) 
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APPENDIX D 

PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTERING AND SCORING 
THE w FIRST DAY" QUESTION 



Ad mi n i s t rat i on 

During the home interview, mothers were asked the "First Day" 
quest Ion; 

LET'S IMAGINE THAT IS OLD ENOUGH TO GO TO THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR THE FIRST TIME. HOW DO YOU THINK YOU 
WOULD PREPARE HIM/HER? WHAT WOULD YOU DO OR TELL HIM/ 

HER? 

Neutral probes were used the interviewer was asked to "Probe 
without giving suggestions, as far as possible (e.g,, "Anything else ? 1 
or ‘Tell me more 1 ) If it doesn't come out spontaneously, be sure to 
ask: ‘What will you tell him/her about that first day at school? 1 " 

Mothers 1 responses were tape-recorded and typed transcripts or proto- 
cols were later prepared for scoring purposes. 



Scor i ng 

The focus in scoring the mothers 1 responses is on the transmission 
of information from mother to child The responses cannot be taken as 
predictions of what any mother will actually say to her child as that 
first day nears, but the open-ended question is used here as a projec- 
tive technique to assess the subject's estimation of the relevant areas 
of the school situation (content analysis), In addition, the measure 
provides a sample of the subjects language style and method of commun- 
ication which is suitable for comparison to other more direct measures 
(method of commun i cat ion) - In scoring the responses, both content and 
method of commun i ca t i on are taken into account 



Unit of Scoring 

The informalities of the spoken language and the punctuation in- 
,, roduced by those transcribing the tapes of the mothers 1 interviews cre- 
ate many difficulties in defining a meaningful unit for scoring. Most 
commonly, there appear written sentences which are composed of many com- 
pleted thoughts, or many "thought -sentences . " That is, conjunctions 
and punctuation marks which connect (such as 7 etc) create a 

smooth- read i ng flow which for scoring purposes must be broken down into 
message units A completed thought is composed of essentially the 
subject-and-predicate pa j r If a dependent clause is used with rela- 
tion to an independent clause, both clauses constitute a simple unit- 
Exception is made in one case; where a subordinate conjunction (eg a 
"because") introduces a new complete thought, the following phrase is 
coded as though it were independent of the unit(s). Subjects and ob- 
jects are often assumed by the mother, as for example when she Says "to 
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mind" and obvious y means, "I would tell him to mind." Such a phrase 
usually constitutes a meaningful unit 

In order to assess proportionate use of each type of response with- 
in a single protocol, as well as to compare subjects for simple pres- 
ence or absence of differential attention to any given category of re- 
sponse, It Is important that every grammatically meaningful unit Is 
counted. Although many such units do not answer the question and are 
not meaningful In terms of the scoring categories being used, these 
units are tallied: the "Irrelevant" category provides for their 

scoring. 

Excluded units are those which are not a response to the question 
but are a part of the subject's conversation with fhe interviewer or 
with others, or are a part of the behavior of the subject as she 
"settles in" in preparation for her response: "llmmm, when do I begin?", 

"Is it on?" (referring to the mike), or "Shut up, Joey" (aside to a 
child). A concluding "That's all" or "I can't think of anything else," 
is not scored* And responses to a biased probe question by the inter- 
viewer (for example, "What would you tell him about the teacher?" or 
"Would you tell him to . , V") are not scored 

The unit of scoring, then, is a comp I eted thought , although it may 
not necessarily be a sentence.. Verbatim or essential repetition of a 
completed thought will be counted for as many units as the subject uses 
to express herself. All elaborations of and additions to a completed 
’thought are similarly tallied, so long as each addition or elaboration 
Is itself a completed thought 

A tally of the total number of units is made before any attempt at 
categorizing and scoring. This tally is made tn grammatical terms as 
described above Although the scorer cannot avoid being aware of the 
content of the protocol and of each unit as it is so tallied, every at- 
tempt is made to ignore the meaning of the message and to concentrate on 
the subject-and-pred i cate structure until after the tally is completed 
and actual scoring begins. Similarly, each unit is coded by content 
without reference to the content of other units, except as specified 
below. 



Categories for Coding of Content 
Obed i ence 



When the mother depicts school as a situation to which her child 
will have to conform by obeying the teacher, by acting in a socially ac- 
ceptable manner with peers, or by following some impersonal set of in- 
stitutional rules, her comments on the child's behavioral conformity are 
coded in the following content areas: 

Teacher ^ The teacher's role in the classroom is one of authority 
. bhe Is In charge, and the child must be prepared to obey her. The 
person-to-person relationship of teacher and child distinguishes this 
category from the others (eg., categories relating to the issue of 
obedience, particularly that of classroom conformity), 
v Classroom Tile child's behavior as a member of a group, his class, 
should be one of conformity to rules which may be implicit or explicits 
He Is expected to deport himself in a manner which will allow the smooth 
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running of the classroom as a learning environment, The conformity ex- 
pected und demanded In the classroom does not refer merely to the be- 
havior occurring within the four walls of the room* but to the behavior 
required of a child In a group which is concerned with some learning 
experience provided by the school and the teacher, Thus the conforming 
behavior in the classroom specified by the mother may relate to the 
social-peer structure rather than to the learning experience. The fact 
that classroom conformity is of a more restrictive nature than social- 
peer conformity may help clarify this distinction. 

Soc i a I and peer The chi Id Is constantly confronted with people, 
mostly other children, both within the confines of the classroom and in 
the larger world of the school and neighborhood; he must learn to in- 
teract in a socially acceptable manner Some aspects of this conformity 
may be made explicit by the mother or the teacher; others are open to 
be determined by other children within the context of a specific situa- 
tion such as a game, 

I ns t I tut ions . There are a number of rules and standards to which 
a child must conform in order to function as one element of the larger 
complex, the school. These include practicing safety and health rules, 
respecting his own and others 1 possessions, and following practices of 
personal care which indicate his readiness to partake of a formal edu- 
cational experience. Thus he must keep his hands clean, get to and 
from school safely, protect hi^ belongings, and avoid any number of 
physical hazards in and arour the classroom and school 

Ach i evrment 

Mothers' responses in this category depict school as an opportuni- 
ty for the cnild to attain Increasing levels of achievement in prepara- 
tion for his future The school provides the child with a formal in- 
troduction to skills and concepts which are important to his future, 
and the mother is concerned with his endeavors to master them 

Affect i ve E I emen ts 

Here school may be considered as a novel situation to which the 
mother wants to introduce her child, While he may have had nursery 
school experience or may have older siblings from whom he has heard 
about school, actually going into that new building full of strangers 
will naturally have an impact. A mother may anticipate this fact, and 
she may focus her attention in differing amounts on either of two as- 
pects of the situation Responses in this category include mother's 
apparent awareness of negative and positive elements, as wel| as expli- 
cit statements of what she will do or say to the child, 

Neqat i ve elements School is a strange place- a young child may 
be afraid of its strangeness or of being left alone, without mother. 

Positive elements . School is an exciting adventure, an experience 
to whiqh a child naturally looks forward. He will meet other boys and 
girls his own age with whom he can play; there will be a new adult who 
will help him learn many new skills; he is a "big boy" and is old 
enough to be allowed the privilege of entering this new adventure. His 
mother and/or members of the family are eager to help him and to pay at- 
tention to him at this crucial time; they may accompany him to or from 
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school or, In advance, take him there for a visit or play school at 
home and discuss with him the things he wi 1 1 do there, 

Preparat I on , Vagu e , I r re levant 

Responses to an open-ended question may constitute something less 
than a clear and organized answer to the question. A response may not 
be explicit enough to be clearly assigned to one of the scoring cate- 
gorieSr Misinterpretation of the "first day" question may lead to an 
enumeration of things the mother has attempted to teach the child rather 
than, as the question asks, what she will tell him about that first day; 
unlike those behaviors of the mother which can be scored as "support," 
such attempts to prepare the child are concerned with isolated and spe- 
cific tasks or ideas Both of these types of response, the vague and 
the attempts at preparation, are important even thought they may fail 
to characterize the mother's ideas about school or her method of commun- 
icating those ideas. 

Finally, those responses which are not relevant to the question 
must be dealt with These occur when the mother has misunderstood the 
question or when she follows a train of ideas leading away from the 
Issue of school, most often toward comments on the child or on the 
amount of thought she has given to the question 



Categories for Coding Method of Communication 

The content categories of obedience and achievement are also ana- 
lyzed in terms of the mother's method of communicating this information 
to her child. Two modes of communication are cons I dered-- imperat i ve 
(M) . and instructive (N) c 

fmpe rat i ve Commun i cat i on 

Content Is conveyed to the child In terms of an unqualified com- 
mand; the child must or must not do this, period. This command may be 
given without naming a source of authority, although this may be im- 
plied, Specific commands such as "Sit down," "Don't holler," are in- 
cluded here Or a source of authority may be named in giving the com- 
mand; this authority may be a person such as the teacher, a group such 
as the other children, or an institution such as the school or "they" 
(e,g,, "Mind the teacher;" "Do what they say")* The relationship be- 
tween the child and the authority is, however, not explicit. 

Instructive Communi cat i on 



, As opposed to the imperative response, which includes only un- 

equal ified commands with no explicit reference to an authority or pro- 
vision of a rationale, instructive responses provide some rationale for 
the behavior expected of the child, and thus allow--at least theoreti- 
cal ly--some choice, some discretion on his part* 

The rationale which is provided by instructive communication may 
be one of three types: a reference to the power structure of the situa- 

tion, a reference to broad social norms and expectations, or an attempt 
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to individualize and personalize the situation The code for Instruc- 
tive responses Includes Ns (power), Nn (norms), and Np (person) 

I ns t ruct i ve-power (Ns) Implies a hierarchical relationship between 
the child and some named authority; physical consequences of deviant. y 
may be mentioned or implied. The child must obey those “over him , 11 

I ns t ruct f ve-norms (Nn) refers to a less explicit source of author- 
ity, namely society at large; there may be reference to status charac- 
teristics of the child (e.g , age, sex) and/or of others, but more often 
the reference [s vague. In contrast to the hierarchical relationships 
implied or stated in instructive-power, the emphasis here is on lateral- 
ity or relationships, on ro I e-def ( n ( t ion as the rationale- The child is 
expected to behave in a certain way because he is a child; he interacts 
with the role of teacher, rather than with the teacher as a powerful 
being or as a personality- 

I nst ruct i ve-person (Np) refers to personalization of the situation, 
taking into account unique characteristics of the child, of another, or 
of the situation Given this particular context the child is expected 
to act in this way, because he is this particular child 

The rationale which accompanies the command, the "why" which Jus- 
tifies the demand for certain necessary behaviors or attitudes, may not 
itself be a command. The rational** which defines the Teacher-instructive 
response as contrasted with the Teacher-imperative (e.g., "Teacher is at 
school like mother is at home") is often scored as a “Support" response. 
This general rule applies to all categories 



Obedience--Scor i ng Categories and Criteria for Scoring 

Teache r- i mpe ra t i ve (TM) is a command to behave in a certain manner 
with reference to the teacher as the object of that behavior or as the 
authority for that behavior. The command may involve a specific be- 
havior or a general attitude toward the teacher as authority; in either 
way, it is absolute. 

Teacher-i nstruct ive (TNs, TNn : TNp) refers to a command to behave 
in a certain manner with reference to the teacher as the object of that 
behavior or as the source of authority for that behavior, accompanied 
by a rationale which characterizes the teacher as a source of sanctions 
for that behavior. The command may involve a specific behavior or a 
general orientation or attitude toward the teacher as an authority and 
source of sanctions. 

Class room- j mpe rat j ve ( CM) refers to a command to behave in a cer- 
tain manner with reference to the child's place in the physical and so- 
cial organization of the classroom. The command may involve a specific 
behavior or a general standard to which the child must conform in order 
to allow the classroom and the class to function smoothly as a learning 
situation; in either event, it is absolute. 

Class room-i nst ruct i ve (CNs , CNn, CNp) refers to a command to behave 
in a certain manner with reference to the child's place in the classroom, 
accompanied by a rationale which suggests or states a reason and/or 
sanctions for that behavior. The command may involve a specific behav- 
ior or a general attitude toward a standard of behavior which is accom- 
panied by sanctions 
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Social and Peers-lmperat 1 ve (SM) refers to a command to behave In 
a certain manner with reference to the social situation and with parti- 
cular reference to the other children. The command may Invoh? a spe- 
cific behavior or a general standard, A source of authority ma/ or may 
not be Involved The command is an absolute* 

Social and Peers-lnstruct 1 ve (SNs, SNn, SNp) refers to a command 
to behave In a certain manner with reference to the social situation, 
accompanied by a rationale which suggests or states a reason and/or 
sanctions for that behavior The command may Involve a specific be- 
havior or a general attitude toward the reasons and sanctions for behav 
Ing In a socially acceptable manner. 

I ns 1 1 tut Ions -Impe rat I ve (IM) refers to a command to conform to a 
set of rules and standards established by cultural or Institutional 
authority which ensure that the child will fit smoothly Into the total 
Institutional complex of the school. Common items of concern are 
safety and health rules, respect for his own and others' possessions, 
and a general readiness to accept the dictates of an institutional 
authority. The command is absolute. 

Institutlons-instructive (l Ns, I Nn , INp) refers to a command to 
conform to a set of rules and standards established by a cultural or 
institutional authority, accompanied by a rationale or explanation of 
the necessity of such authority. 

Obedl ence-vague (OV) refers to a simple "be good" or "act nice" 
or to a reference to "how to behave" not elaborated. The response is 
concerned with obedience and compliance but has no referent or is not 
distinguishable on the Imperative-Instructive dimension- 



„ Achi evement--Scor i ng Categories and Criteria for Scoring 

Achievement- impe rat I ve (AM) refers to a command to work at master- 
ing the skills and concepts of an academic nature which the school pre- 
sents as tasks. The command is absolute.. 

Achievement -instructive (ANs , ANn, ANp) refers to a command to 
work at mastering academic skills and concepts, accompanied by a ration 
ale which states the importance of such mastery to either the current 
or the future worth of the child, or a rationale which states that the 
mastery of academic tasks is an (or the) important reason for being in 
schoo I , 



Sum Imperative, Instructive, Status- and Person-orientation 

Responses in the five categories, Teacher, Classroom, Social and 
Peers, Institution, and Achievement, were each coded for presence or 
absence of a rationale, r r e„, for Imperative or Instructive methods of 
communication.. Summary scores for use of each method were later com- 
puted for each respondent; additional scores for status- and person- 
orientation were computed for comparability of this measure with the 
Mastery and the School-Peer Situations measures. 

Sum of Imperatives was obtained by adding, for each subject, the 
number of units in each of the five categories which were not accom- 
panied by rationales, 

(Sum Imperative = TM + CM + SM 




+ IM + AM + OV) 
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Sum of Instructives was similarly obtained by adding the number of 
units in each of the five categories which were accompanied by a ration- 
ale, regardless of whether It was an appeal to power, norms, or personal 
cons I derat I ons * 

(Sum Instructive = TNs + TNn + TNp + CNs + CNn + CNp + SNs + SNn 
+ SNp + , I Ns + INn + INp + ANs + ANn + ANp) 

Status-orientation scores were obtained by summing Imperative, In- 
structive-power, and Instructive-norms responses In each of the five 
Obedience and Achievement categories* That Is, the Status-orientation 
score refers to all responses in these five categories except those ac- 
companied by person-oriented appeal* 

Person -or lentat Ion scores were obtainrd by summing Instructive- 
person responses across the five categories of Obedience and Achievement. 
(Person-orlentat Ion = TNp + CNp + SNp + INp + ANp) 
(Status-orientation = Sum Imperative + Sum Instructive - Person- 
or I entat I on) 



Affective Elements--Scor ing Categories and Criteria 

Negat i ve ($-) . Mother is aware of the strangeness of this new ex- 
perience, and/or the possible or probable fear with which her child will 
approach it. She may warn the child of the presence of these negative 
elements, and she may indicate that she expects him not to be afraid. 

Negative with Support (S+) „ Mother is aware of the presence of 
negative elements, but she also is aware of or will provide for posi- 
tive aspects ip. the newrexper i ence. Any combination, then, .of aware- 
ness of negative elements and awareness of or provision for positive 
e lements , const I tutes l, + M support. 

Pos i t I ve (S+) , Mother does not. mention the negative elements, fear 
and strangeness* She indicates awareness of or provision for only posi- 
tive elements,. 



Vague, Preparation, Irrelevant-- 
Scoring Categories and Criteria 

Vague (V) refers to a response which is related to the school and 
the child but which Is not clear or not explicit enough to be scored in 
terms of Obedience, Achievement, or Support, 

P repa rati on (P) is coded for a response referring to an experience 
which the child has had, is now having, or will have, which the mother 
believes prepares him for school but not clearly referring to the areas 
of Obedience, Achievement, or Support. The relevance of such experi- 
ence may be actual or assumed; this differentiation is a matter of the 
clarity or explicitness of the response^ A vague reference to such ex- 
perience should be scored as Vague* A response which refers explicitly 
f to an area of behavior for which the child will be or is prepared may 
be of two types; P] and ? 2 * 

P| refers to institutional, personal, and social skills, such as 
attendance at nursery school or experience with older siblings and 
friends, when the relationship between the experience and the area of 
behavior for which it prepares the child is explicitly stated. 
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P2 refers to academic skills, such as playing school or buying 
books for the child; again, the relevance of the preparation to the 
school as an academic Institution Is explicitly stated. 

Description of what the school situation will be like Is scored as 
Preparation (Pj or P 2 ) If mother explicitly states the link between the 
chi 1 d 1 s knowledge of school and preparation for the first day; as 
Affective ($+) If stated as something enjoyable or fun; otherwise, neu- 
tral description or description referring to Obedience or Achievement 
areas but not clearly representative of those coding categories, Is 
scored as Vague. 

I rre levant (RL)crefers to a response which results from misunder- 
standing of the question or a response which Is tangential to It; a 
concluding remark, such as "That's all," when not preceded by at probe; 
a statement about the child, such as "he Is looking forward to It;" or 
a response which does not answer the question and has no relevance to 
It# Such responses should be followed by repetition of the question or 
by suitable probing questions. 



Summary Scores for Content and Method of Communication 

Summary scores were obtained for each respondent for the six con- 
tent categories of response by summing the number of units within each, 
ignoring method of communication. 

(Sum Obedience = TM + TNs + TNn + TNp + CM + CNs ,+ CNn + CNp + SM 
+ SNs + SNR + SNp + IM + INs + I Nn + INp + 0V) + OS + SV 

(Sum Achievement = AM + ANs + ANn + ANp) 

(Sum Affect = St + S- + SJ) 

(Sum Preparation = Pj + P 2 ) 

Sum Vague and Sum Irrelevant were, of course, merely the number of 
units In each of these two categories. 

Total Message Units refers to the total number of scored response 
units in the protocol. This sum score was used to obtain proportion, 
or percentage, scores for both content and method of communication. 

Thus for each respondent summary scores were obtained which took into 
account the total length of her response. 

Percentage scores for content were obtained by dividing the total 
number of units in each of the content categories by the total number 
of message units. 

Percentage scores were obtained in similar fashion for method of 
cpmmunicat ion by dividing the total number of Imperative, Instructive, 
Status-orientation, and Person-orientation units by the total message 
units. 

Finally, number of alternatives refers to the number of different 
response categories used by the subject. 
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Example 

A protocol with 10 message unlts--2 TM, I TNn, 2 IM, 2 0 V, I ANn> 
2 V--would have 7 alternatives, 



Sum 


Imperat i ve 


= 6 


% Imperative 


= 


60 


Sum 


1 ns t ruct 1 ve 


= 2 


% Instructive 


= 


20 


Sum 


Status-or lentat ion 


= 8 


% Status-orientation 


= 


80 


Sum 


Obed I ence 


= 7 


% Obedience 


= 


70 


Sum 


Achievement 


= 1 


% Achievement 


= 


10 


Sum 


Vague 


= 2 


% Vague 


= 


20 



All other scores are 0 



i 
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APPENDIX E 



A MEASURE OF MOTHER'S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 
LEADING TO MASTERY 



During the home interview, mothers were presented a series of nine 
hypothetical situations in which the child's behavior in the course of 
mastering certain skills came into conflict with the environment of 
persons and objects: he damaged property in the home or belonging to 

others, made a mess, or disturbed someone. The mother was asked what 
she would do if her child accidentally created such a conflict situa- 
tion The mother's responses were tape-recorded, transcribed, and 
scored for the type of appeal used to effect a change in the child's 
behavior, to explain to him why such behavior was undesirable, or to 
avoid or resolve the conflict. 

The three basic types of appeal for which the responses were 
scored were Status-normative, Personal-subjective, and Cognitive-rational, 
as defined in Chapter IV, 



Mastery Situations 



1- WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS JUST LEARNING TO RIDE A TRICYCLE AND 

ACCIDENTALLY RODE INTO A FLOWER 8ED AND BROKE DOWN A BEAUTIFUL ROSE 
BUSH BELONGING TO A NEIGHBOR? 



2- WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS TRYING TO PAINT A PICTURE AND ACCI- 

DENTALLY SPLASHED PAINT ALL OVER A NEARBY CHAIR WHICH HAD A CLEAN 
SLIP COVER ON IT? (or on a new rug you had just gotten for your 
living room?) 

3- WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS OUT WITH YOU SOMEPLACE WHERE THERE 

WERE VERY FINE BOOKS AND HE/SHE TOOK ONE OF THESE TO LOOK AT WHEN 
HIS/HER HANDS WERE STICKY, AND GOT SPLOTCHES ALL OVER IT? 

4. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF _ SPILLED SOUP ALL OVER WHILE ATTEMPTING 

TO FEED HIM/HERSELF? 



5- WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS MOLDING A SAND CASTLE OR SOMETHING 

AT THE BEACH IN THE SUMMER, AND HE/SHE ACCIDENTALLY GOT SOME SAND 
IN SOMEONE'S EYE? 

6 WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU HAD IN A SUPERMARKET, AND HE/SHE 

KEPT RUNNING AROUND POINTING OUT THINGS ON THE SHELVES SO THAT 
YOUR SHOPPING WAS SLOWED UP AND HE/SHE WAS GETTING IN THE WAY OF 
OTHER SHOPPERS? 



7, WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS TRYING TO LEARN TO SWEEP AND ACCI- 

DENTALLY BROKE SOMETHING OF VALUE? 

8 WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS LEARNING A SONG AND KEPT SINGING, 

DISTURBING SOMEONE WHO WAS TRYING TO SLEEP? 

9- WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU FOUND TAKING A GOOD CLOCK APART SO 

THAT HE COULD SEE WHAT MADE IT TICK AND HE/SHE EITHER LOST OR BROKE 
SOME OF THE PIECES? 
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APPENDIX F 



A MEASURE OF MOTHER'S ROLE IN 
TEACHER/CHILD AND CHILD/PEER 
SCHOOL SITUATIONS 



During the home interview, mothers were presented a series of 
eight hypothetical situations which might occur in school, and in 
which conflict occurred between the child and the teacher, his peers, 
or the institutional demands of the school. In half of the cases, the 
child was clearly in the wrong; In the others, he was th? innocent vic- 
tim of another's failure to meet expected standards of behavior Each 
mother's responses were tape-recorded, transcribed, and later scored 
for the type of appeal used in her statement of what she would do if 
her child created such trouble, or was the victim of another's misbe- 
havior, The three basic types of appeal for which the responses were 
scored were: Status-normative, Pe rsona I -sub ject I ve , and Cognitive- 

rational. The general definitions as used for this task and for other 
measures were given in Chapter IV. 



Teacher/Chi Id and Child/Peer School Situations 

1. WHEN THE TIME COMES FOR TO GO TO SCHOOL AND HE/SHE IS ACTUALLY 

IN SCHOOL WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU'D DO IF YOU FOUNO THAT TALKED 

IN CLASS WHEN THE TEACHER HAP TOLD THE CHILDREN TO DO THEIR WORK AND 
CONSTANTLY DISTURBED THE CLASS BY CUTTING UP OR THROWING PAPER AIR- 
PLANES, ETC,? 

2. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF THE TEACHER SCOLDED IN FRONT OF THE 

CLASS AND SENT HIM/HER TO THE PRINCIPAL FOR SOMETHING HE/SHE 
DIDN'T DO? 

3- WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF BEAT UP ANOTHER LITTLE BOY/GIRL AT SCHOOL 

WHEN THE OTHER CHILD HAD DONE NOTHING TO ? 

4. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS BEAT UP AT SCHOOL BY ANOTHER BOY/GIRL 

WHEN HE/SHE HAD DONE NOTHING TO THIS OTHER BOY/GIRL TO PROVOKE A 
FIGHT? 

5. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS NOT DOING HIS/HER WORK IN SCHOOL AND 

NOT DOING THE HOMEWORK WHICH THE TEACHER ASSIGNED? 

6. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF 'S TEACHER WOULD NOT EXPLAIN HIS/HER WORK 

TO HIM/HER AND DIDN'T UNDERSTAND HOW TO DO THE WORK OR EXACT- 

LY WHAT IT WAS THAT THE TEACHER EXPECTED OF HIM/HER? 

7. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF WAS GETTING FAILING GRADES AND NOT LEARN- 

ING WHAT THE OTHER CHILDREN WERE LEARNING IN SCHOOL? 

8. WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF HAD A TEACHER WHO JUST DIDN'T SEEM TO 

KNOW HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN ANYTHING, ONE WHO WAS INCOMPETENT AND 
COULDN'T SEEM TO TEACH OR THE OTHER CHILDREN? 
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APPENDIX G 

ADMINISTERING AND SCORING THE 1 'ETCH-A-SKETCH" TASK 



The "Etch-a-Sketch" task was the last of the three moth. . i Id in- 
teraction situations to be completed during the subjects 1 second visit 
to the university and was the final measure to be administered- It was 
reserved for the end because it required the mothers to exercise con- 
tinued tight control over their children for periods as long as one 
hour, so that In many cases subsequent activities would have been seri- 
ously affected by fatigue factors The task was designed to emphasize 
the affective and control aspects of mother-child interaction, comple- 
menting the cognitive sorting tasks which placed a premium on Informa- 
tion transmission. 



Materials 

This task makes use of the M Etch-a-Sketch, M a toy sold commercial- 
ly by the Ohio Art Company, Bryan, Ohio. Two Etch-a-Sketch toys are 
required for the task If the subjects 1 productions are to be traced 
Also needed are 5" by 7" pieces of very v hin tracing paper (equal to 
the size of the Etch-a-Sketch screen) and a short (less than 5" long) 
straight-edge or ruler. With this equipment the subjects' productions 
may be traced and preserved for later scoring. 

The models to be copied were drawn In black Ink on white 3$" by 5" 
cards. Below each model was written the maximum number of points al- 
lowed for a perfect copy of the design, an amount which equaled the num- 
ber of lines In the design; these were used later when the mothers were 
asked to predict the number of points they cojld earn The designs 
used in our task are shewn at the end of this appendix. 

Since only vertical and horizontal lines were used, each succeeding 
design differs from previous ones only in the length an 4 number of lines 
and Is therefore quantitatively but not qualitatively more difficult 
The knobs never had to be used simultaneously or turned In both direc- 
tions to make a specific line. All that was required to make a perfect 
line was to begin In the proper direction and to stop when the proper 
length was reached. 



Procedure 



O 



The mother was first familiarized with the toy while the child was 
not present. She was allowed to manipulate It freely and note its pos- 
sibilities and properties on her t«n. The tester then asked her to con- 
struct a square, which the mother continued doing until she could do It 
east ly without help. 

The task proper began later when the child was present. The child 
was seated to the right of the mother, since he was to use the knob on 
the right (vertical lines). The tester sat across from the mother 
After briefly outlining the task the tester left the table and ousted 
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herself elsewhere for three minutes while the subjects practiced, When 
the tester returned she presented the first model to be copied* The ex- 
act instructions were as follows: 

(Have mother make a square on the board before task begins. 

She should have reached that level of performance before she 
teaches the child in the interaction situation.) 

interact ion (Place board in front of mother and child on 
the table. ) 

THIS IS AN ETCH-A-SKETCH. YOU CAN HAKE DIFFERENT SHAPES 
BY TURNING THE KNOBS. (Tester makes a square.) IN A FEW 
MINUTES, I WILL GIVE YOU 5 DRAWINGS TO COPY ON THIS BOARO, 

WORKING TOGETHER* HRS, , YOU ARE TO WORK THE LEFT 

KNOB, AND , YOU WORK THE RIGHT KNOB. (Tester points 

to the knobs as she talks.) YOU HAY NOT TURN EACH OTHER'S 

KN08S, 8UT HRS. , YOU MAY GIVE ANY DIRECTIONS YOU WANT 

TO. I'M NOT QUITE REAOY TO BEGIN, SO YOU HAVE A FEW MIN- 
UTES TO PRACTICE USING THE BOARO 

(3 minute practice period) 

WE'RE ABOUT READY TO 8EGIN. (Tates board away. Present 
first model In front of mother and child.) HERE IS THE 
FIRST DRAWING I'D LIKE YOU TO COPY. TRY TO MAKE IT THE 
SAME SIZE, THE SAHE SHAPE, EVERYTHING JUST THE SAME. AFTER 
YOU HAVE FINISHED, I WILL COPY IT ON A SHEET OF PAPER SO 
LATER I CAN SEE JUST HOW CLOSE IT COMES TO THIS DRAWING. 

IF YOU MAKE IT JUST THE SAHE AS THIS DRAWING, YOU GET 4 
POINTS. IF IT IS NOT JUST THE SAHE, YOU WILL GET FEWER 
POINTS. HOW HANY POINTS, FROM ZERO TO FOUR, 00 YOU THINK 
YOU AND CAN GET ON THIS FIRST DRAWING, WORKING TO- 

GETHER? 

YOU CAN REPEAT EACH DRAWING AS MANY TIMES AS YOU LIKE. 

AFTER EACH ATTEHPT, I WILL ASK YOU TO DECIDE WHETHER YOU 
WANT TO TRY IT AGAIN, OR WHETHER YOU WANT TO GO ON TO THE 
NEXT DRAWING. 

FROM NOW ON, PLEASE DON'T SHAKE OUT THE BOARD, BECAUSE 
I HOST COPY EACH DRAWING YOU HAKE. 

I'LL MAKE SURE THE LINE STARTS ABOUT HERE (point) SO YOU 
WON'T HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT THAT (start line slightly above 
center of board). 

(Leave card with figure on It on table facing mother; do 
not present fresh board until decision is reached.) 

Question: HAVE YOU DECIDED? 

ARE YOU GOING TO TRY IT AGAIN, OR 00 YOU WANT 
TO GO ON TO THE NEXT DRAWING? 

(Use above question when necessary; i.e., when mother does 
not spontaneously give decision.) 

The tester traced each production (as precisely as possible) while 
the Subjetts began a new attempt, at the same or next design, "sing the 
alternate Etch-a-Sketch Each time a jjew design was attempted (not a 
repeal of the design) the tester ascertained a prediction from the 
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mother- The task ended when the last production (last attempt at Fig- 
ure V' was accepted by the mother, 



Scoring the Figures 

The Etch-a-Sketch productions are scored by comparing the triced 
figures to the standard models. Anyone tracing figures must be extreme- 
ly careful to make sure that the subjects 1 productions are traced 
exactly . Since points are deducted for "tails" extending from corners 
and for failure to close the figure*, tracers should be familiar with 
the scoring system so that they do not Inadvertantly lower scores by 
creating "tails" when tracing- The scoring system to be described be- 
low appears complicated at first, but in practice it is easily and re- 
liably applied, 8y superimposing the tracings over £ inch graph paper, 
the scorer can make the necessary determinations without requiring a 
ruler or other measurement devices (see page ) „ The scoring system 
used Is as fol lows: 



Complete Figures 

Determine a base I ine length . The base I Ine length, plus or minus 
is that length to which most of the lines of the figure correspond. 

It Is the modal length. For example, If 8 of the 12 lines on the cross 
are between I 5 /I 6 " and 17/16", the base length is one inch--the same as 
that for the model 

Count correct I Ines . Correct lines are those which are within 
of the base length and which have no tai ls 

Adjust for base length . If the base length Is the same as that for 
the model, deduct nothing. Otherwise, deduct I point for every fc' that 
the base length differs from the base length of the model. 

Adjust for double tails . Deduct I additional point for every line 
on the figure which has two tails--one at each end. 



Figure A (cross) 

I" 

8 

0 



Example 



Base length 
No. Correct Lines 
(proper length, no tall 
No. Double Tails 
Adjmt. for Base Length 
Adjmt, for Double Tails 
SCORE 



s) 



Figure 8 (cross) 
17 / 16 " 

8 



8 



2 

-I 
-2 
I - 



2 



5 



Incomplete figures 

Occasionally subjects will accept a figure which Is not closed 
(l.e., does not form a geometric ploygon). These figures are scored In 
exactly the same way as complete figures, except that the scores may 
not exceed the following maximum values: 
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Figure Maximum Score 

1 0 + the number of attempts made 

2 1 + the number of attempts made 

3 2 + the number of attempts made 

4 3 + the number of attempts made 

5 5 + the number of attempts made 

In practice it has been found th~ t incomplete figures usually do 
not earn scores near the maximum. They are usually so poor that no 
credit an be given at all. The bonus for effort was used only twice 
in scoring 60 figures. Its main function is to discriminate a little 
more finely at the lower end of the distribution. 

Spec i a 1 Problem? and Convent Ions 

(1) Any figure not attempted at all Is automat leal ly scored zero. 

(2) If one of the first three figires is so large that the adjust- 
ment for base length would produce a zero score, but still the figure 
is symmetrical and has no tails, credit is given. Score I point for 
the square. 2 for the L, and 3 for the T If the figure is asymmetrl- 

jl or has calls, score zero. 

(3) If a figure is essentially complete except for a failure of 
closure in one spot: 

(a) Ignore If the hole is less than A". 

(b) Deduct I point If It Is more than 

(c) Deduct for a double tall if a line contains both a hole 
and a tail. 

(U) Occasionally two base lengths can be used for a given figure. 
Usually they yield the same score. If not, award the higher score of 
the two, 

(5) The L and the T present special problems because the lines are 
not of equal lengths, Special scoring models with larger base lengths 
are provided to facilitate scoring. Often It Is necessary to score by 
Subtraction rather than addition, deducting from the maximum score I 
point for each tall and I point for each asymmetry (as when one side 
of the T Is longer than the other). 

If both methods are used, award the higher score. 

(6) Results shew that scores tend to be lew (averaging 25% of the 
possible total). Consequently it is recommended that credit be given 
In borderline situations (as when a line Is exactly too long). 
Whenever It cannot be unequivocally decided whether or not a line Is 
correct, score It as correct. 



Performance Measures 



Score 

Total scores are obtained by summing the scores from the five de- 
signs The score used Is the Best Possible Score obtained by summing 
the scores from the best attempt (highest score) at each design. Range 
Is from 0 to 50 points 

Total Prediction 

Sum of mother's predicted points for the five' designs. 
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Discrepancy Score 

This score is equal to the Prediction total minus Score total plus 
50. The addition of 50 points converts all scores to positive numbers 
If discrepancy scores are to be correlated with other variables, the 
prediction and score distributions should first be normalized before 
discrepancy scores are obtained. 

Total Time (to nearest minute) 

This seems to be the best measure of effort, since the total number 
of attempts is affected by the subjects* speed in making lines and by 
differences in how far the mothers will go with an imperfect figure be- 
fore requesting a new board 



Teaching Measures 
Pract I ce Period Behavior 

The following categories of behavior were used In coding the sub- 
jects for their use of the practice period. 

P ractice - yo Practice 

"No Practice" meins that neither the mother nor the child attempted 
to use the board, and that the mother accepts or condones this. She 
does not try to practice or to get the child to do so. They essentially 
Ignore the board. 

Child Pract I ces - Chi Id Poes Not Pract Ice 

The purpose here Is to determine those cases where the mother alone 
uses the board. She either plays with it herself or demonstrates it to 
the child, but she does not allcw the child to use it himself. Another 
situation that is relevant here Is the case where the child ignores or 
resists the mother completely so that he never actually practices (fol- 
lows a direction). Here the mother lacks sufficient control over the 
child to be able to Institute a practice session, 

Mother Structures - Child St ructu res 

The basic question here Is: does the mother express commands or 

expectations to the child regarding what she expects him to do? The 
child is structuring when; 

(a) He plays alone with the board, with the mother's tacit 
approval , 

(b) He begins giving directions to the mother, and the mother 
follows them without giving any of her own. 

The following situations are scored as cases where the mother 
structures: 

(a) When the child alone plays with the board, but the mother 
directs his lines. 

(b) When the child gives directions but the mother does, too. 
(Mother allows him to direct but will correct him or 
supercede his directions If necessary.) Here the mother 
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is encouraging the child and allowing him some autonomy, 
but she retains the basic control. 

Alternatives Under " Mother Structures 11 , emphasis on drawing figures 

For categories I through 3 below, the mothers are concerned about 
drawing figures and attempt to do so by guiding or directing the child. 
They are not satisfied with simply turning the button to make lines 
"Practice" for these mothers means figure construction, not button turn- 
ing The mothers who are scored 4 and 5, on the other hand, are appar- 
ently satisfied with "turning the button" as the needed practice, since 
they typically do not guide the child's lines Telling the child to re- 
verse does not count as guiding If it Is done only because the child 
has reached the edge of the board and does not know how to get the line 
to appear again 

J_= Mother Explains and/or Demons t rates the 8oard Here the mother 
shows the child the relationship between the way the knob is turned 
(described as "toward you" or "this way", etc ) and the direction of 
the line on the board. Then the mother directs the child, "calling" 
these Instructions Another example which belongs here Is when the 
mother does not give a complete or formal explanation but she predomi- 
nantly directs the child by twirling her hand or by turn I ng the child's 
button to start him These are considered "demonstrations." If the 
mother turns the child's button herself (rather than let the child do 
It) or If she turns It only to get It away from the edge, this Is NOT 
demonstration 

2“ Mother Uses Ca I led 01 recti ons . This Includes cases where the 
child is already familiar with the board and cases where the mother di- 
rects him AS IF he were "Called Directions" means that the mother 
DOES NOT explain or demonstrate the knob-line relationship but never- 
theless gives specific directions ("Now you make the top;" "New go 
up"). The mother's directions are purely verbal- If the mother twirls 
her hand to direct or turns the child's button to get him started, she 
is demons t rat I nq , not calling. 

2“ Mother tells Chi Id to Start , Stop , and Reverse . Here the em- 
phasis is less clearly on figure drawing and more on button turning 
than In the above. In guiding the child the mother does not tell him 
which way to turn BEFORE he turns She simply tells him to turn 
Then, If he goes the wrong way, she tells him to reverse. The mother 
may or may not label the figures they drew. Usually she tells the 
child only to the end The point is that the child is not told to make 
a specific line; he is Instead told only to turn. The direction of 
turning Is not specified until after he begins and Is only Implied ff 
he goes In the "correct" direction, Regardless of the number or con.- 
plexlty of figures drawn, the rating Is 3 if the mother sticks to this 
trial and error approach. 

Alternatives Under " Mother Structures" ; emphasis on turning the buttons 

4<* Mother and Chi Id Take Non-spec I fled Turns Here the mother does 
not guide the direction of the child's lines, even after the fact She 
Insists only that the child refrain from turning while she turns Other- 
wise, she is satisfied with the child's lines, regardless of their d I rec- 
ti on . The child, In effect, never learns that a line shouTd go one way 
and not the other. If the mother should tell the child to reverse only 
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to get him away from the edge of the board but does not guide him other- 
wise, the rating is stiil 4 and not 3 

£= Mother and Child Turn S imu I taneous ly Here the mother djmands 
only that the child turn the button She seems satisfied as long as 
the child makes lines, any lines, on the board The following instruc- 
tions to the child do not change the rating of 5 

(a) The mother tells the child to reverse because he has 
reached the edge of the board. 

(b) She tells him to stop because she wants to shake out 
the board 

(c) They take turns briefly but apparently by chance (i.e , 
the mother doesn't demand it, and they then return to 
simultaneous turning) 

Single Score for Pract I ce Period 

Since mothers often vary in their practice period behavior so that 
they fall into two or more of the categories, some method of assigning 
a single score must be used Possible choices include the coding of 
sub-units of the practice period and averaging, coding the typical or 
modal behavior, and coding the highest level of behavior to appear 
For the subjects of the Cognitive Environment Study the last method 
seemed most appropriate In samples where the average level of ability 
or education of the subjects is higher, an alternative rrethod may be 
preferred In the Cognitive Environment Study each case was coded for 
the highest level category (lowest number on the list below) which ap- 
plied trt any time during the practice period 

1“ Mother explains and/or demonstrates hew to use the board 

2= Mother uses called dl rect Ions , assuming that the child 
knows which way to turn. 

3® Mother tells child to start and stop , and to reverse If 
he goes the wrong way 

4= Mother and child take non-specl fled turn s Mother demands 
only that the child follow start-stop directions 

5= Mother and child typically turn s Imu I taneous I y Mother 
does not demand that they take turns. 

*6= Child takes Initiative in directing lines; mother follows 
Mother does not attempt to teach ch'ld or to direct his 
1 1 nes 

*7“ Child practices alone 
*8® Mother practices alone 
*9* No practice 



Sped f Icl ty of 01 rect Ions 

For each line that the child makes, the mother's direction (If any) 
may be coded for presence or absence of specificity "Specificity" here 
refers to whether the direction of the line to be made (up or dorvn) or 

^Categories 6-9 were combined under the heading "Mother does not 
structure Practice Period " 
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of the knob to be turned (clockwise or counterc lockwise) Is indicated 
by the mother before the child begins to turn his knob. Specificity 
is coded "present" if the mother makes any attempt to specify vhich 
direction the child is to turn. Examples; 

"Go up," 

"Turn toward Mommy," 

"Go the same way as last time." 

"Turn like this" (demonstrat ing wi th hand motions), 

"Come to this line" (or "my finger"). 

Specificity is coded as "absent" when the mother merely teils the 
child to turn v/ithout giving any indication of direction, or when she 
says nothing at all* Examples; 

"Okay," 

"Your turn," 

"Now make your line" (without pointing or gesturing). 
Specificity must occur before the child indicates which way he is 
going to turn his knob. Confirmatory feedback ("Okay, keep going" and 
correction ("No, the other way") do not count. 

Since subjects vary in the number of lines made, scores for speci- 
ficity in directions must be based on a constant subsample or expressed, 
percentages before subjects can be compared. Our scores are based on' a 
subsample of 25 directions (the total number of lines made by the child 
on the first attempt at each design; or, if the first attempt was Incom- 
plete, the first N lines he made on attempts at the design, where N is 
equal to the number of lines to be made by the child on that design) ♦ 

An alternative method would be to code every line made by the child and 
to compute the percentage preceded hy specific directions from the 
mother. 



Use of the Models 

The design models (on 3q" by 5" cards) were placed on the table by 
the tester and left for the mothers to manipulate at will. Mothers 
vary considerably In the degree to which they shew the models to the 
child during figure construction. On each design the mother was coded 
for whether or not she showed the model to the child. "Shewing" the 
model included holding It up for the child to see, pointing to it, or 
specifically telling him to look at It, The mother did not have to use 
the model for giving directions to be credited with showing It to the 
child; holding It up and saying, ’Ve're making this," was Sufficient. 
The score used was the total number of design models shewn to the child 
(0-5, of a total of 5 designs). 
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DESIGN MODELS 





12 20 
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APPENO IX H 

ADMINISTERING AND SCORING THE TOY SORTING TASK* 



The toy sorting task was administered during the subjects' second 
visit to the university for testing and was the first of the three inter- 
action tasks to be presented. It was relatively easier than the subse- 
quent tasks and involved stimulus objects familiar to all the children. 
Consequently it was useful not only for eliciting mother-child inter- 
action but also for allowing the subjects to become acclimated to the 
deliberate teaching situation and, more part icularly, to cognitive sort- 
ing tasks. Following the completion of the toy sorting task the more 
difficult block sorting task was administered. 



Materia Is 

Nine toys and a partitioned board were used for this task The 
board was a 9" by 18" brown slate divided into three sections by 
white lines ( till) . The division of the board into three sections served 
to emphasize the distinctiveness of the three groups to be formed later. 
The toys used include three small chal rs (dollhoi.se furniture), three 
plastic picnic spoons . and three plastic cars . The three types of ob- 
jects were selected because they were assumed to be familiar to all the 
children. Among each type of toy (cars, chairs, spoons), one was red , 
one yellow , and one green . Thus, the nine toys could be sorted Into 
three groups in either of two ways: by color (red toys, green toys, 

yellow toys) or by object (cars, chairs, spoons). 



Procedure 

The two sorting methods were taught to the mother while the child 
was out of the room. The specific Instructions were as follows; 

(Begin with the board empty, and the toys in random order off 
the board.) 

(a) HERE ARE SOME TOYS. THERE ARE DIFFERENT WAYS THEY CAN BE 
PUT TOGETHER ON THE 80ARD. 

(sort by object ) THESE GO TOGETHER BECAUSE THEY'RE ALL 
. . . (pause) . (Point to each group and elicit answer; 
spoons , chai rs . trucks (cars I ) 

(b) THE TOYS CAN BE PUT TOGETHER IN ANOTHER WAY, TOO. (Take 
toys off board) 

(sort by color ; random placement within each section) 

THESE GO TOGETHER BECAUSE THEY'RE ALL . . . (pause) 

(Point to each--red, yellow , green ) 

*We wish to acknowledge the contribution of Mrs. Mildred Levine, 
who assumed primary responsibility for the design of this task as a 
research Instrument. 
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I'D LIKE YOU TO TEACH WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT YOU: TO PUT 

THE TOYS TOGETHER IN THESE TWO WAYS, I'LL BE OUT IN THE 
HALL WHILE YOU TEACH HIM, AFTER YOU'RE SURE HE UNDERSTANDS 
HOW TO PUT THE TOYS TOGETHER IN THESE TVO WAYS, AND KNOWS 
WHY THE TOYS IN EACH GROUP BELONG TOGETHER, CALL ME 8ACK 
INTO THE ROOM. I'LL ASK HIM TO PUT THE TOYS ON THE BOARD 
IN THE TWO WAYS YOU HAVE TAUGHT HIM . . . AND TO DO IT 
WITHOUT ANY HELP FROM ME OR FROM YOU TAKE AS MUCH TIME 
AS YOU NEED TO TEACH HIM. WHEN YOU'VE FINISHED, BE SURE 
TO CALL ME BACK INTO THE ROOM 

The tester then brought In the child and left the room. The mother 
was allowed complete freedom of time and method. When she finished and 
summoned the tester, the child was asked to repeat the sorts: 

(after tester is called back into the room: take toys off 

board and randomize) 

(a) CAN YOU SHOW ME ONE OF THE WAYS TO PUT THE TOYS ON THE 
BOARD THAT YOUR MOTHER TAUGHT YOU? 

(point to each group of toys; 3 In each sort) 

THESE GO TOGETHER BECAUSE THEY'RE ALL , . . ( spoons , 
chat rs , t rucks [cars] ; red , ye 1 low , green ) 

(b) NOW CAN YOU SHOW ME THE OTHER WAY TO PUT THE TOYS ON THE 
BOARD THAT YOUR MOTHER TAUGHT YOU? 

In general, the child was allowed three trials at sorting (|.e», 
two chances to get the second sort, since the children can usually re- 
member one of them) 

The child's performance on the post-task test was scored later. 



Scoring 



Points were awarded for post-teaching performance on the following 
basis: 



Criterion 



Score 



1. Sorts correctly Into 3 groups by object 

(cars, chairs, spoons) 

2. Partially explains object sort (names 

one or two groups) 

3 Fully explains object sort (names all 

3 groups) 

4 Sorts correctly Into 3 groups by color 

(red, yellow, green) 

5. Partially explains color sort (names 
one or two groups) 

6 Fully explains color sort (names all 3 
; roups ) 



0 or 1 
0 or I 
0 or I 
0 or 1 
0 or 1 
0 or I 



In combination these scores yield a range from 0 (neither sort cor- 
rectly formed) through 6 (both sorts correctly formed and fully explained). 
Subscores (sorting vs. verbalizing; object vs. color) may also be ob- 
tained. Points for verbalization were not awarded unless the child pre- 
O y sorted correctly (exactly three groups, clearly differentiated). 

ERJC 



Points were credited whenever the child met criteria without help, In- 
cluding cases where the child corrected earlier errors on his second 
chance and also cases where the child first responded correctly but 
then became confused under continued questioning. Responses following 
probing by the tester were al laved to raise the child's score (when 
they Involved passing an additional criterion) but not to lower It 
(since probing may have induced confusion or Inhibition). 

Probing by the tester was restricted to rephrasing of the ques- 
tions and attempts to clarify the child's Intent when It was unclear 
whether he had finished an Intended sort or which toys were intended to 
be In particular groups. Probing continued (when necessary) until the 
tester ascertained both which toys were considered as members of a 
group and the total number of groups. 
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APPENDIX I 

ADMINISTERING AND SCORING THE SLOCK SORTING TASK* 



The block sorting task was the projects major source of data for 
the measurement of the Information-transmission aspects of maternal 
teaching* Cognitive sorting tasks are well-suited to this purpose be- 
cause they Impose a common goal upon all subjects (the sorting principle 
to be learned) but nevertheless allow for considerable variation In the 
means that may be employed to reach the goal When the number of stim- 
ulus attributes (size, color, shape, etc ) and the number of gradations 
along each attribute are limited through experimental control, the 
thought processes (hypotheses) of the subjects may often be Inferred 
from their manipulation of the stimuli, For this reason, sorting tasks 
are used to study thought processes in experiments in which information 
is presented In a predetermined, constant manner for each subject. 

They are also useful for the study of communication, when the subject 
is asked to teach someone else and Is allowed complete freedom of method 
and time. 

The block sorting task described in this manual was administered 
as the second of the three mother-child teaching situations presented 
during the subjects* second visit to the university. It followed the 
toy sorting task which was less complicated and which allowed the sub- 
jects to become acclimated to the teaching situation. The block sort- 
ing task combines several features which made It desirable for our re- 
sea rch: 

(a) It was unfamiliar to all subjects, so that none had had 
prior specific practice on It. 

(b) The difficulty level is such that sufficient interaction 
data can be obtained from both the most and the least 
adequate subjects. 

(c) It requires both verbal and non-verbal responses, and 
each response can be immediately recognized as either 
correct or incorrect, 

(d) After the mother concluded her teaching, the child 
could be tested to obtain an objective measure of re- 
tention of the sorting principle and generalization 
to new stimul i r 



Materials 

Fourteen blocks and a partitioned board were used in this task. 

The board was of brown slate, 12" by 1 2* 1 , divided into quarters by per- 
pendicular white lines ([£]) , The board with its four sections served 
to emphasize the distinctiveness of the four groups of blocks.. 



-AWe wish to acknowledge the contributions of Mrs, Mildred Levine, 
who assumed primary responsibility for the design of this task as a 
resea rch i nst rumen t > 
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The fourteen blocks were all standard playskool blocks, appropri- 
ately painted, lacquered, and marked They differed on four attributes 

HE IGHT ; Ta I I blocks were 3 2 1 1 * short blocks were l£" 

SHAPE; Cross-sections were either a •£ " circle or a 
■£" by l£“ rectangle , 

COLOR 1 Blocks were painted red , yellow , blue , or green 
MARK; An X or an 0 was painted in white on each end 
of the block, about high. 

The fourteen blocks included eight ‘‘original 11 blocks which formed 
the basic groups, four ‘'extra" blocks which were to be placed into these 
groups, and two "test" blocks used only to test the child. The four 
“extra" blocks had a short pencil line on each end (in addition to the 
X or 0 mark) to facilitate identification After the blocks were 



painted and marked, they were 


1 acque red 


for protection 


The blocks used 


were the fol lowing; 




HEIGHT 


MARK 


CROSS-SECTION 

SHAPE 


COLOR 


"Or 1 g i na 1" Blocks 


1 


Tall 


X 


Round 


Red 


2 


Tal 1 


X 


Round 


8 1 ue 


3 


Tall 


0 


Rectangu la r 


Ye 1 low 


4 


Tall 


0 


Rectangular 


G reen 


5 


Short 


X 


Round 


Green 


6 


Short 


X 


Rectangular 


Red 


7 


Short 


0 


Round 


Yellow 


8 


Short 


0 


Rectangular 


B 1 ue 


"Extra" Blocks 


1 . 


Tall 


X 


Rectangu la r 


G reen 


2 : 


Tal I 


0 


Round 


Red 


3. 


Short 


X 


Round 


B 1 ue 


4. 


Short 


0 


Rectangu la r 


Yellow 


"Test" Blocks 


1 . 


Tall 


X 


Rectangular 


Yellow 


2 


Short 


0 


Rectangu ! a r 


Red 



Procedure 

I nst ruct ions to the Mothe rs 

The mothers were taught the task while the chi Idren were not pres- 
ent, A non-directive approach was developed to avoid suggesting that 
particular methods or terminology were either expected or preferred. 

Once the mother grasped the essentials, teaching was continued to an 
overlearning criterion of three consecutive errorless trials, each in- 
volving both placement of blocks and verbalization of the sorting prin- 
ciple* This was done to reduce the possibility that mothers would be- 
come confused later when teaching the children, and to help equate for 
initial differences in learning ability The mother was initially 

shown the eight blocks, in four groups by height and mark She was told 

HERE ARE EIGHT BLOCKS THAT HAVE BEEN PUT INTO DIFFERENT 
GROUPS THERE IS A REASON FOR THE BLOCKS BEING GROUPED IN 
THIS WAY., BUT BEFORE WE TRY TO FIND OUT WHAT THAT REASON IS : 
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I AM GOING TO SHOW YOU TWO OTHER WAYS IN WHICH THESE BLOCKS 
CAN BE GROUPED ON THE BOARD 

(Tester forms a group of tall blocks and a group of short 
blocks ) HERE THE BLOCKS HAVE BEEN PUT INTO TWO GROUPS 
HOW ARE ALL THE BLOCKS IN THIS GROUP ALIKE? (Tester points 
to short group, placing palm over level tops of blocks until 
correct response is given, then moves to tall group ) ALL 
RIGHT, AND HOW ARE ALL THE BLOCKS IN THIS GROUP ALIKE? 

(Tester places the four extra blocks near the mother ) 

(AN YOU PLACE THESE BLOCKS IN THE GROUPS WHERE THEY BELONG? 

. YOU PUT THESE TOGETHER BECAUSE THEY'RE ALL , . ? 
(Elicits answer for both groups ) 

(Tester now forms a group of blocks marked X and a 
group marked 0 ) HERE THE BLOCKS HAVE BEEN PUT INTO TWO 
OTHER GROUPS “ HOW ARE ALL THE BLOCKS IN THIS GROUP ALIKE? 
(Points to X group until correct response is given ) ALL 
RIGHT. AND HOW ARE ALL THE BLOCKS IN THIS GROUP ALIKE? 
(Elicits correct answer for 0 group ) 

(Tester now forms four original groups using height and 
mark, ) 

NOW WE'RE BACK TO THE GROUPS WE STARTED WITH. HOW ARE 
THE BLOCKS IN THIS (short, X) GROUP ALIKE? (Elicits cor- 
rect answer for each group, then gives extra blocks ) 

CAN YOU PLACE THESE BLOCKS IN THE GROUPS WHERE THEY BELONG? 
(If subject makes a mistake, tester says. THERE I S SO ME- 
THING WRONG WITH THIS GROUP This continues until all 
groups are correct j YOU PUT THESE TOGETHER (short, X) 
BECAUSE THEY'RE ALL ? (Elicits both criteria and . 

then continues to other groups.) 

(Removes extra blocks) YOU NOTICE THAT THESE EXTRA 
BLOCKS HAVE PENCIL MARKS ON THEM SO YOU CAN TELL THEM 
FROM THE OTHERS. 

NOW IF I WERE TO TAKE THE EIGHT BLOCKS OFF THE BOARD AND 
MIX THEM UP COULD YOU GET THE BLOCKS THAT BELONG TOGETHER 
BACK ON THE BOARD? IT DOESN'T MATTER WHAT SQUARE YOU PUT 
THEM IN. SO LONG AS THE BLOCKS THAT BELONG TOGETHER ARE TO- 
GETHER, (Tester removes and mixes blocks If subject makes 
mistake, tester says, THERE'S SOMETHING WRONG WITH THIS 
GROU P This continues until subject has all groups correct.) 
THAT r S RIGHT I JUST WANTED TO BE SURE THAT IF THE BLOCKS 
GET MIXED UP LATER WHEN YOU'RE TEACHING ( child ) THAT YOU CAN 
GET THEM BACK INTO THE RIGHT GROUPS , , /EVERYTHING I'VE 
SHOWN YOU SO FAR WAS TO HELP YOU TO GET THE IDEA OF HOW THE 
BLOCKS ARE PUT INTO THESE FOUR GROUPS. NOW.. WHAT I WANT 
YOU TO TEACH ( chi Id ) IS HOW TO PLACE THESE EXTRA BLOCKS INTO 
THE RIGHT GROUPS ON THE BOARD WILL YOU PUT THESE EXTRA 
BLOCKS AGAIN WHERE THEY BELONG? (If subject errs tester 
says, THERE'S SOMETHING WRONG WITH THIS GROUP This con- 
tinues until all groups are correct Tester then points to 
each group in turn, asking YOU PUT THESE TOGETHER BECAUSE 
THEY'RE ALL ? For each g roup she elicits both criteria 
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from the mother ) NOW THAT IS WHAT I WANT YOU TO TEACH 
( child ) TEACH HIM HOW TO PUT THE EXTRA 8L0CKS INTO THESE 
GROUPS (pointing to each group), ANO TEACH HIM WHY THE 
BLOCKS IN EACH GROUP BELONG TOGETHER. YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
TEACH ( child ) HOW TO START WITH THE EMPTY 80ARD UNLESS YOU 
WANT TO. HE ONLY HAS TO LEARN HOW TO PLACE EXTRA BLOCKS 
IN THE RIGHT GROUPS, AND WHY THE BLOCKS IN EACH GROUP GO 
TOGETHER (Tester removes the extra blocks from the board ) 

YOU CAN TEACH HIM IN ANY WAY YOU LIKE, I'LL BE OUT IN 
THE HALL WHILE YOU TEACH HIM, WHEN HE UNOERSTANOS HOW TO 
PUT THE BLOCKS INTO THESE GROUPS, AND WHY THE BLOCKS IN 
EACH GROUP BELONG TOGETHER, CALL ME 8ACK INTO THE ROOM. 

WHEN I COME BACK INTO THE ROOM, I'LL GIVE HIM TWO DIFFERENT 
8L0CKS TO PLACE IN THESE GROUPS, AND I'LL ASK HIM TO TELL 
ME WHY HE PUT THEM WHERE HE DID. HE'LL HAVE TO DO THIS 
WITHOUT ANY HELP FROM ME OR FROM YOU. TAKE AS MUCH TIME AS 
YOU NEED TO TEACH HIM, AND YOU MAY TEACH HIM IN ANY WAY YOU 
LIKE 8E SURE TO CALL ME BACK INTO THE ROOM WHEN YOU ARE 
FINISHED (Tester leaves eight blocks correctly sorted In- 
to four groups on the board, with the four extra blocks to 
one side.) 

Teaching and Testing the Child 

At this point the child was brought in and the tester left the 
room, remaining outside until summoned by the mother When called back 
into the room, the tester removed the four extra blocks, made sure the 
four groups were present, and then presented two test blocks which 
neither subject had seen. The child was asked to place each block in 
the group where it belonged and was questioned about his reasons for 
placing them where he did During this time the mother could support 
or encourage her child, but she was not allowed to give substantive 
help. 



Scoring 

The child's performance on the post-task test was later scored, 
with points awarded on the following basis: 



Cri ter Ion Score 

1. Placement of short 0 test block in correct group 0 or 1 

2. Verbalization of same he i ght or short in ex- ^ Qr | 

plaining placement 

3. Verbalization of same mark , 0, or other 

descriptive tag used by mother when teaching 0 or I 

(e,g-, "cheerios") in explaining placement 
4.. Placement of tall X^ test block in correct group 0 or I 

5. Verbalization of same height or tall in 0 or 1 

explaining placement 

6, Verbalization of same mark , X, or other 

descriptive tag used by mother when teaching 0 or 1 

(e,g. , "airplanes") in explaining placement 
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In combination these scores yield a range of 0 to 6 points, and 
subscores (first vs second block, placement vs, verbalization) may also 
be obtained Points for verbalization were awarded only if the child 
had placed the block correctly on the attribute in question (height or 
mark); I „e , verbal labels had to be correct to be counted,. 

During the test the tester presented each test block, saying, WHERE 
DOES THIS BLOCK GO? After placement she asked, WHY DOES IT GO THERE? 

If the child's placement and/or explanation was correct but incomplete, 
the tester would move the block to all other groups, asking, COULD IT GO 
HERE? WHY? After this, she would ask, WHERE IS THE BEST PLACE FOR IT 
TO GO? WHY? 

The child was credited one point for each criterion he passed with- 
out help Additions or corrections made In response to probing were 
credited. In general, responses during probing were allowed to raise 
the child's score but not to lower it, since probing may have induced 
confusion or inhibition in some children Any synonyms for "height," 
"tall," "short," "X," "0," or "mark" were accepted in scoring ver- 

balizations. Ambiguous responses which did not include a substantive 
label ("They look the same") were not credited for verbalization. 
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APPENDIX J 

PROCEDURES FOR CODING MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION* 



The block sorting task provides a rich source of data for the study 
of mother-child Interaction, and consequently It has been intensively 
analyzed In the Cognitive Environment Study. This manual includes the 
coding procedures from two Independent coding analyses. The first, de- 
veloped by Dr. J. David Jackson, divides the entire interaction into 
small message units (basically clauses) which are coded Into several 
categories reflecting the type and content of the messages- The second, 
based on the dissertation of Dr* Jere Brophy, concentrates on selected 
aspects of the subjects* behavior and makes qualitative distinctions 
which could not be derived from the previous system. The two systems 
are complementary, each providing information not available from the 
other. AM the information (measures) from both systems is ultimately 
used in a single analysis of the block sorting task, without distinction 
as to coding system. However, to simplify the presentation of the cod- 
ing procedures, the two systems and the measures derived from them will 
be described separately *n this manual. Following this, the subsequent 
use of the combined group of measures will be described. 



Cod i ng 

Coding consisted of three processes: 

1) Uni t izlng , which means breaking up the interaction Into 
message units. 

2) Rating , which refers to assigning a code to each aspect 
of the message unit. 

3) Scor I ng , the performance measure which is obtained by 
the tester at the end of the Interaction. 

The message unit Is the basic unit of analysis. Most simply, a 
message unit Is composed of an attempt to transmit a single thought or 
idea from the mother to the child, along with the chi 1 d 1 s immediate re- 
action to that transmission. Such a thought might be task Information, 
a question, a threat, or a reprimand. 

In general, objective Indicators such as syntax, a long pause, or 
the chi I d 1 s reply signal the end of a message unit. These and other In- 
dicators are discussed below. However, it should be remembered that 
these indicators are only clues. Since this is a semantic analysis, we 
must constantly be concerned with the thoughts transmitted. We rely on 
the coder*s trained judgment — not on rules to be applied mechanically. 
The judgment required is similar to that made by raters in scoring a 
TAT or Rorschach or In carrying out a naturalistic observation. The 
final criterion Is: what judgment would the majority of intelligent, 



*We wish to acknowledge the work of Nancy Vogeler, Alan Flske, and 
Gregory Kavka, who did much of the Initial coding and who contributed 
many valuable suggestions for Improving the coding procedures 
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trained, and unbiased observers make about the units of this interaction. 
We do not pretend to understand what is going on in the head ot the moth- 
er or child. We can only observe the overt behavior--in this case, the 
codes passing between two people. Observers trained in our system can 
escertaln the units of this communication process with a high degree of 
rel labi 1 i ty. 

In addition to remembering that the analysis is a semantic one, 
the coder should remember that the ana’ysis is of a teacher- learner sit- 
uation, The message units are primarily divided and rated from the 
standpoint of the mother as initiator. Thus, the child's response al- 
ways Indicates the end of a message unit. In rare cases the child may 
Initiate a message unit after responding to the mother's message,: 

This form of unitizing is derived from our assumption about human 
communication. It deals only with dyadic communication down a status 
gradient; that is, two people of unequal status talking. The person 
with higher status Is attempting to transmit information to the other* 

To transmit successfully, the person of superior status must (a) engage 
of motivate the person to attend, (b) present the information clearly, 
and (c) monitor the receiver's understanding of what was transmitted by 
setting up feedback opportunities. The codes which are described in 
this manual are designed to measure this process, 

A Pause 

A pause which lasts for some time is signaled by three dots on the 
typewritten manuscript. When rating a case, the coder must always 
listen to the interaction precisely, because some of the pauses that are 
in the interaction are not recorded by the transcriber in such a way, A 
pause as short as a person taking a breath is an excellent indication of 
the end of a message unit* The rationale for the time break as an indi- 
cation of a break in meaning comes from the most elementary feature of 
any coding system; that is, that the larger the unit of meaning the long- 
er the break between it and the next unit; thus we must pause briefly 
between speak i ng words so that people can understand them, The pauses 
are more likely to occur between phrases, and of course the pause Is 
longer between different types of messages. Thus, one good clue to the 
end of a message unit is the length of time before the next message unit 
begins. This, like all the rules which follow, is not an absolute, but 
a guide* 

Child Response 

A response from the child always signals the end of a unit whether 
it is solicited or unsolicited; if it directly follows a mother's mes- 
sage It is considered part of the same message unit,. The onj^ time a 
child's statement Is coded as a separate unit is when it follows his 
own response without any intervening message from the mother. For 
example: 

Mother: This is tall. 

Child: And has X on it*/ I don't want to do this any more,. 

A response occurs when the mother sends a message and the child re- 
plies verbally or with some physical action. If the child merely re- 
mains passive, this does not necessarily end the unit The child's re- 
sponse terminates a unit even in cases where the mother follows the 
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child's response with a continuation of her earlier message, The ra- 
tionale Is that In spite of the fact that the mother Intended to send a 
longer message, she v/as Interrupted and had to reformulate her message 
after the child's response, Message units are primarily rated from the 
standpoint of the mother as Initiator, 

Synta x 

Syntax is often a useful guide to meaning, A message unit will 
normally consist of a simple sentence with only one subject, verb, and 
direct object (although an unlimited number of Indirect objects may be 
present), The subject may be understood from the preceding message. 

The simple sentence will be a unit unless other indicators call for di- 
visions, such as when the child responds,, Dependent clauses and depend- 
ent phrases are generally Included in the same message unit, "We put 
this here because It is tall" Is a single message unit Independent 
clauses are usually separated.. When the subject and verb of the second 
Independent clause are implied by the preceding clause, each clause is 
rated as a separate message unit. For example, "Do you know your X's/ 
and your 0's?" consists of two units. Independent clauses can generally 
be Identified by a conjunction. For example, "This is an X block/ and 
this Is an 0 block" would be coded as two message units. The one con- 
junction which does not follow this rule is "or" which always Joins two 
dependent clauses which must be coded as a single message. Preposition- 
al or adverbial phrases 'or clauses are not coded as separate message 
units, as In "The block is small with an X," or "Look at the block on 
the board." Exceptions to these rules can be made, however, on the ba- 
sis of timing. 

Context 

All the rules for unitizing must be used In terms of the meaning 
given by the context. This applies only to the context which precedes 
the statement: the decision to unitize is never based on what the mother 
or child says at a later point in the interaction. Meaning must be in 
terms of what an objective observer would understand having heard the 
interaction which had taken place up to this point. This is the second 
reason for listening to the tape and making the designation of message 
un I ts wh I le II sten I ng. 

Incomplete Thought 

A message can be coded as a unit even though it does not represent 
a complete thought, when such a message is interrupted by the other 
speaker. Thus 5 for example^ "Now I want you to" interrupted by the child 
saying "I don't want to play this" would be a message unit When the 
dependent clause is interrupted, the principal clause is coded as a 
separate unit and the dependent clause Is coded as an interrupted mes- 
sage. This is in contrast to the general procedure of unitizing the de- 
pendent clause in the same unit as the independent The rationale here 
Is that the meaning has been received for the principal clause and is 
therefore not incomplete even though the dependent clause or phrase is 
incomplete 
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Repeat 

When a word or phrase is repeated verbatim with no break and no 
change In the child's behavior, the repetitions are not separated, If 
"Stop, stop, stop 11 Is said without an interruption by the mother pausing 
or by the child making some comment or action, It Is coded as one unit* 

The rationale for this is that no new information Is added by the repe- 
tition of this phrase even though the number of times It Is stated does 
tend to add emphasis, Emphasis Is also added by tone and by volume 
which are not picked up In the analysis In its present state; thus, from 
a semantic point of view repetition of identical words or phrases with- 
out a pause or Interruption Is coded as a single message unit, If a 
message is repeated, it Is necessary to establish whether any feedback, 
physical or verbal, was given by the child after the first statement. 

If a response was actually given by the child, the second statement may 
be Feedback Reply, and two messages are involved If there was no inter- 
vening response, however, the repeated statement will be scored as one 
message since there is no additional Information carried by the repetition,. 

When the speaker qualifies with a phrase which does not change the 
meaning, this phrase Is included in the preceding message unit For ex- 
ample, "Reminds me of seeing this before, like this before" Is coded as 
one message unite When a phrase changes the meaning, It is coded sepa- 
rately* "This Is an X.--I mean an 0" is coded as two units* 

Verbal Tic 

Many words such as "now," "see," and "OK" appear so frequently as 
to be almost meaningless terms. The solution to analyzing these trouble- 
some words Is first to identify whether they come at the beginning or the 
end of a message unit* They are almost never coded separately when they 
precede a message unit* This type of language may be a mannerism which 
is unconsciously injected into all conversations, or it may function as 
a noise-making technique to hold the channel open to prevent Interrup- 
tion by the other person, or it may be autistic primitive speech (the 
person Is merely talking to himself, for instance, "let's sse") Words 
with these same features may be unitized separately when they appear at 
the end of a message unit. The words "see?" or "OK?" are often coded 
as a separate message unit at the end of a preceding unit. They are 
then rated as questions with no discriminations.- When a mother has an 
"interrogative style," her questions should be broken into separate 
units rather than be considered verbal tics. The clue to the difference 
between an interrogative style and a tic would appear to be that in an 
interrogative style many different forms of questioning are used, while 
in the case of a verbal tic several examples of the same word will be 
used on the same page In precisely the same place at the end of the mes- 
sage unit-. The rater should ask as always- what do ! understand from 
the mother's overt behavior at this point? Is it questioning (unitized 
separately); or is it a mannerism, a noise-making device, or autistic 
speech (or verbal tic and not unitized separately)? 

Mi seel laneous 

A message unit may be primarily physical or primarily verbal, but 
most units will contain both elements Distinctions between the two 
must be made In the rating (this is explained below). A physical 
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gesture may cover more than one message unit. When a mother holds up a 
block and describes Its characteristics, a point is scored for each 
relevant message. A gesture which occurs during a message usually does 
not end the message but Is considered to accompany the verbal communi- 
cation and Is rated as part of the whole unit. The only exception 
might be In the case of demons .rations which will be described below. 

A message unit Is generally not longer than one breath. The only ex- 
ception is when a sentence is repeated. 

Occasionally message units are totally unintelligible. In such 
cases, they are coded as "unintelligible" under the variables of Ver- 
bal Messages and Feedback Given. All other variables are not coded. 

In rare cases, communication may be nonverbal; for e/.ample, the 
mother might give a command to which the chMd may give an Incorrect 
physical response. The observer notes that the mother looked sternly 
at the child, causing him to place the block In the correct place. 

The mother's stern glance Initiates a new message unit. However, If 
the child's first response is Incorrect and then his next response Is 
a spontaneous correction with no Intervening statement from the mother, 
one message unit Is rated, as correct. If the child responds correctly, 
then spontaneously makes an Incorrect response, one message unit Is 
rated as a physical Incorrect. The Intention In coding this way Is not 
to pick up the thought processes c f the child but only to record his 
actual physical response. 



Task-specific vs. Task-oriented Message' 

It 'Is necessary to distinguish between task-spec 1 f ( c and task- 
oriented messages to facilitate the coding. Task-spr Me message units 
are those In which specific Information about any of t ! •*' elements of the 
field which are essential to completion of the task liven by either 
tho mother or the child. Task-oriented message units those which 
contain general Information about the task and the c -< under con- 
sideration. For example, In the block sorting task any messages relat- 
ing to characteristics of the blocks such as height and mark would be 
task-specl f ic. 



Coding Categot les 
Types of Verbal Messages 

Messages may be thought of as grouped by task specificity. They 
may also be thought of as being of three primary types: those which are 

directed at Informing the child, those which request feedba ’ , and those 
which reply to feedback. There are also two secondary types of ratings 
used for special situations when the action Is Initialed b, the child or 
when the attempted verbal message Is Incomplete, These types of message 
are general rather than hard and fast. For Instance, engaging and gear- 
ing, while generally Intended to Impart Information, are sometimes used 
by the mother In response to tune-out by the child. Such messages might 
also be Intended to elicit certain responses from the child. In this 
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sense there Is a coordination between the actions of mother and child. 

In any case, the main emphasis falls Into the primary types set forth 
above. 

No Verbal Message 

This rating Is used In only two situations: when the child initi- 
ates a message while the mother says nothing, or when the mother under- 
takes a demonstration after the completion of the previous message. 

Task- Informing 

This Is a message In which the mother lectures or Imparts any spe- 
cific Information about the task, When informing statements focus, In- 
forming takes precedence over focusing; Informing also takes precedence 
over glaring., All feedback requests take precedence over Informing 
(see below) as do replies to feedback. 

Engaging 

This Is a non-task-specl f Ic but task-oriented message used to In- 
volve the child In the task, generally by using some kind of rewarding 
technique. One example of this kind of message Is "This Is a game like 
the one we have at home," These messages also occur when the mother 
talks with the child about non-task matters during the course of the 
Interaction. For example, talking about lunch or going home, or a con- 
versation about the tester might all be scored In this category If they 
are directly motivating. Other such non-task conversation is rated non- 
task communication. When the child tunes out and the mother essentially 
follows his lead with the Intention of regaining his cooperation, the 
ensuing messages are primarily aimed at motivation. They are scored In 
this category. 

Gearing 

This Is a general statement used by the mother to develop a set In 
the child's mind for the task which will follow. Such a statement ori- 
ents the child and maintains his lnterest--that Is, tells the child 
what Is to be done--but It neither gives specific information nor tells 
hew the task Is to be done. Two examples are: "The game Is to put the 

blocks In a special way," "Now we' II do It again." Note: messages In 

this category need not be statements. A question such as "Shall we do 
It again?" might also be scored as gearing. 

Command - physical 

Command messages are task-spccIflc, and they take precedence over 
all others. Whether or not a message contains new Infoimatlon, If it 
contains a command that the child do something, It Is rated as a com- 
mand, A physical command Is scored whenever the mother demands that 
the child do anything physical. It must be noted that this category is 
used only when more than a visual action Is required by the child. A 
visual action alone Is scored under focusing or verbal point, as Is a 
compound sentence In which the first unit contains no meaningful dis- 
crimination: "Pick It up/ and put It where It goes." T he second mes- 

sage unit would be rated for verbal message, but the first unit Is 
9 rated as focusing. 
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Comma nd- Verba I 

Here the command Is that the child respond verbally. This is dis- 
tinguished from a question in that the child has no option in his reply. 
A statement beginning "Tell me ... 11 Is generally In this class. The 
content might range from a simple request for affirmation of understand- 
ing to requiring specifics about the placement of the blocks. 

Quest ion- Ph ys lea I 

This rating refers to the mother's requesting the child to do some- 
thing physical ("Would you give me the block with the X on it?" or "Can 
you show me the tall X?"). 

Quest ion - Verba I 

This Is used when the child is requested to respond verbally. 

Again, this may range from a simple yes/no answer to a full explanation 

Af f I rmat I ve Reply to Feedback 

In this case the mother replies to the feedback received In the 
previous task-specific message with a statement of approval, confirma- 
tion, or praise. Generally, only the first message following the feed- 
back will be scored as a reply, succeeding statements being placed In 
the categories into which they would have been placed had there been no 
feedback. The only exception occurs when the mother follows with a rep- 
etition of the child's message. In such cases the second message must 
be coded for discriminations. 

A statement which is neither clearly positive nor negative should 
be scored by the predominant nature of the reply. A statement which Is 
truly half positive and half negative which cannot be broken down should 
be scored as positive, such as "That's almost right." 

When a mothur follows a child's feedback with Information which 
also affirms, the unit Is rated as affirmative and rated for discrimi- 
nations Only the first such message following a reply will be rated 
as affirmative, However, a standard affirmative reply such as "Yes" 
or "That's right" may be rated affirmative in addition. For example; 
Child; "That's a circle," 

Mother: "A circle./ Yes" 

The mother's reply would be broken Into two message units, both 
rated affirmative and the first rated for discriminations to Indicate 
its Information content. Thus all message units rated in this category 
which contain task-specific information must be rated for discrimina- 
tions. (Discriminations are described below.) 

Negative Reply to Feedback 

This is the reply In which the mother tells the child his response 
was Incorrect. It may be a statement of fact or blame, or a critical 
comment. It Is always task-specific. If the mother does not qualify 
the "no" with new Information, the words accompanying the "no" are In- 
cluded In the message unit. For example, "Ho, not that," 

When the mother follows Incorrect feedback with Informat Ion which 
tells the child his response was incorrect, this message Is rated as a 
negative reply to feedback and Is rated for discriminations. If the 
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mother replies with several consecutive units which have Information 
but are a negative reply to feedback, the first unit Is rated as a neg- 
ative reply and the other units are rated as Informing. 

Informlnq - Reply 

Here the rother merely answers a task-specific or task-oriented 
question put to her by the child. Care must be taken to distinguish 
Information elicited by the child from that Initiated by the mother. 

Control 

Here the mother Is attempting to obtain the child's cooperation, 
or direct his action through some Implied punishment. It Is this ele- 
ment of Implied punishment or threat that generally distinguishes this 
rating. It is scored as a response to the child's behavior although it 
Is conceivable that the mother might use this fcde as a preventative. 
Messages In this category Imply the mother wants the child to do things 
precisely the way she tells him to. It discourages initiative on the 
part of the child. Control messages need not be task-oriented. For 
example, "No, wait" would be coded as a negative, and then the second 
message would be coded as a control. Control takes precedence over fo- 
cusing and Informing. 

Incomplete or Interrupted Sentence 

This class Is used In two Instances: when the mother Is Interrupted 

by the child, or when she changes her mind In mid-phrase and turns to o 
new sentence to complete her thought. This Is not a catch-all category 
to be used when none of the above apply. It Is, rather, an attempt to 
get at the number of changes of direction of the mother's thought as 
well as to account for the verbal meanderlngs which crop up In normal 
speach. "Er, well ..." might be scored In this category. 

Focus or Verba I Point 

This category Is used when ihe mother attempts to focus the child's 
attention on a specific portion of the field. Care should be taken to 
distinguish this from commands on the one hand and from control on the 
other. The Intention of the speaker Is to have the child orient him- 
self. This type of message Is never a question. Questions such as "See 
that?" are codec as questions with no discriminations. Because of the 
nature of focusing, a focus unit generally precedes the command, Infor- 
mation, or question. It seems unlikely that one would focus after giv- 
ing Information. According to this rationale, In a statement such as 
"These go here,/ see?" the second massage unit Is rated as a question, 
not a focus. Focuses can be differentiated from Informing In that they 
give very little specific Information. They can be distinguished from 
commands and engaging because there Is little positive or negative re- 
ward implied In them. Focus Is not used to change the child's atten- 
tion but merely to direct It. Focuses may often be accompanied by a 
physical point, but this Is not necessary. 

Often vary little Information Is Implied In a focusing type of mes- 
sage unit; nevertheless, this message, by convention, will be unitized 
separately. In the example, "Take this/ and put It where It goes," the 
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first phrase is coded as a focus. This conforms with the syntactic pro- 
cedure for dividing message units. 

Non-tesk Communlcat io n 

This type of communication occurs when the mother's message is 
"away" from the task situation. She may follow her child's non-task 
communication or she may initiate non-task communication. It is distin- 
guished from engaging in that the mother In this type of message does not 
attempt to motivate the child toward the task. A good question to ask 
in coding a non-task as opposed to engaging message would be, "Does this 
statement attempt to get the child to work on the task?" If it does not, 
as In the example "That's the telephone," then it Is non-task communica- 
tion. This rating takes precedence over informing when the Information 
contained is non-task-orlented. This rating also occurs when the mother 
engages In conversation with the tester, whether to ask a question or to 
respond. 

Unlntel 1 Iqlble 

This category is used when the mother initiates a message that can 
not be understood but the child responds verbally and undorstandab ly in 
the same message unit. If both the mother's and child's statements are 
unintelligible, this category should still be used--even though all 
other variables are scored os "no message." 

Generally the following rules of precedence apply: control over 

Informing or focus*, Informing over gearing: engaging over non-task com- 
munication: feedback requests or feedback replies over Informing. 

Phys lea I Messages - Mother 

This behavior Is generally scored through interpretation of the ob- 
servation. At times, a gesture is not specifically noted, but must be 
inferred from the verbal message. One must not assume that there is no 
action occurring simply because It Is not specified The emphasis In 
these ratings Is on task-specific messages. Others (except controls) 
are not scored. 

No Hessaqe 

This class is scored only when it is clear that no task-related 
gesture Is actually occurring If the mother is holding a bloc! through- 
out a series of messages, "points" are scored for all the messages even 
though no new gesture occurs. This category is, of course, used when 
the mother's gestures are In no way related to the task. 

Point 

This class includes all manual actions of the mother which are ac- 
companied by verbalization- It is an attempt to clarify the task- 
specific verbal message. Note: If the mother demonstrates while using 

verbal clues, her demonstration Is nevertheless scored as a "point." 

Thus the class includes actual points, holding a block, or placing It on 
the board. A prolonged point Is rated for every relevant message unit. 
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A message beginning "This is ... 11 is generally assumed to be accom- 
panied by a point The important fact is that when a point accompanies 
a verbal message, both the physical and verbal actions are essential in 
transmitting the message, 

Phys tea I Rest rict Ion 

This class is used only when the mother actually touches or reaches 
for the child or holds the test materials from him In an attempt to re- 
strain his actions. It will generally be accompanied by a rating of 
engaging control, or possibly gearing in the verbal message category.- 
This rating is made for every message to which it applies If the action 
Is prolonged One must be careful, however, to determine when a physi- 
cal restriction changes to a point. Physical restrictions are used to 
orient the child to the task activity v.'hen he Is either inattentive or 
performing Incorrectly By holding back a block, the mother may keep 
the child from placing it incorrectly. As soon as she tells him where 
it goes, however, the action becomes a point, 

Demonstration 

This Is a series of task-specific actions carried out by the mother 
but not accompanied by verbal task-specific cues Thus, the mother may 
say such things as "I'm going to do this, then this." The rationale 
here is that the demonstration should be coded because the .major amount 
of Information Is being transmitted by physical actions rather than 
words. If verbal task-specific cues are given along with a vivid demon- 
stration, the message unit Is c ied as Informing because, we feel, the 
verbal cues are much more potent in teaching. 

Feedback 



This category is always scored, regardless of the nature of the 
message unit. The child Is always giving Information to the mother, and 
this Information can change at any time. The categories below are, 
therefore, designed to be exhaustive of all possibilities for feedback 
from the child. Except where noted, the classes are task-specific 

Neutral 

This class refers to those situations In which the child is not 
sending any overt signals to the mother He Is not tuning out, although 
his attention may not be total The child is open for communication, 
but the essential point Is that the mother Is not receiving any speci- 
fic indication of the child's participation in the task This rating 
Is also used when the child falls to reply to a feedback request. 

Negative Task Involvemen t 

In this case the child behaves physically and verbally by in ef- 
fect changing the subject or tuning out. The mother receives the In- 
formation that the child is not task-involved end that the mother Is 
not communicating. The child's message may be a negative verbal re- 
sponse to the mother, l.e , the child's response of "No" to the moth- 
er's question, "Do you want to do ItT" It may be initiated 
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by the child himself; i.e., "I don't want to play this anymore " It 
may be behavior such as turning away or playing with the blocks. 

It should be noted that the next six feedback categories have to do 
with the correctness of the child's verbal or physical task-specific 
feedback. Physical responses take precedence over verbal responses. 

The criterion for deciding whether the feedback was correct, Intermedi- 
ate, or incorrect is what the rater judges the mother's expectation to 
be from what she said immediately preceding this or earlier in the In- 
teraction. For example, the mother has introduced the concepts of 
height and mark In the immediate preceding context- She then points to 
a dock: "What is this?" The child gives only one concept: "It Is 
tall." If the mother's expectation seemed to be for "tall X," the 
child's response would be rated as an intermediate, 

Verbal Af f 1 rmat i ve 

Here the ch'ld demonstrates that he understands the situation. Re- 
sponses in this class are correct statements about the task. Again, the 
judgment of what Is correct is made in terms of what the observer be- 
lieves is an objectively correct answer to a question or command, 

(Note: all responses in this class are task-oriented. Scoring a non- 

task statement will be described in another category below.) ,'hen a 
correct verbal response accompanies a physical response, the physical 
response takes precedence. Therefore, responses rated as verbal are 
not generally accompanied by task-related physical action. Verbal re- 
sponses which accompany behavior are, however, rated for the concepts 
they contain, although the feedback message is rated in the physical 
categories, it is possible, in rare cases, that the chi Id will nod or 
point in response to a question. In such cases this category is used 
when the question was task-specific and the gesture is definitive- if 
the nod Indicates simple agreement, it is coded verbal Indefinite, in 
such cases the gesture is a simple substitute for a word, A zero is 
then scored for number of child's words and for concepts. 

Verbal Intermediat e 

In this case the child indicates that he partly understands the 
task. This information may be initiated by him, or it may be a par- 
tially Incorrect response to e question. In this case, It Is also pos- 
sible that the child may not actually speak hts response. Such cases, 
which are very unusual, should be handled as described above. 

Verbal Negative 

Here the verbal feedback Is generally task-oriented In such a way 
that the child Indicates he does not understand what Is going on. It 
may be an Incorrect response or an "I don’t know," In any case, It 
tells the mother that there Is something wrong with her communication. 
Cases in which the child does not respond to a question or command will 
not be rated In this class, Again, In this case It Is possible that a 
nod or shrug must be rated as verbal feedback. Rating of such situa- 
tions Is described above. 
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Physical Act Ion-Correct 

This class Is used primarily In response to requests from the moth- 
er The expected physical response might be accompanied by a verbaliza- 
tion, However, we assume that the physical response is more potent. 
Therefore, such double messages are usually scored In this category. 

The only exception would be when the concept Is verbally elaborated 
while the physical action Is minimal. The range of behavior In this 
class Includes correct placement of a block as well as choosing the 
proper block from a group 

New message units should not be manufactured just to make this rat- 
ing. Thus, If the mother says, "Place the X's together," the fact that 
the child chooses to pick them up one at a time rather than scooping 
them all In one movement should not be distinguished by separate message 
units. This type of rating Is tapped by discriminations which are de- 
scribed later. Physical action-correct Is a feedback code which tells 
whether the child, In the opinion of the rater, responded to the mother's 
request correctly, in an Intermediate way, or Incorrectly: It does not 
reflect the number of physical notions involved. However, If a global 
command Is given such as "Do that again," and the child carries out ma- 
jor steps b, first separating the blocks by mark and then separating 
each of the groups by height, these separate thoughtful steps would be 
coded as separate units. 

Physical Act Ion - Intermediate 

This Is used when the action Is part correct and part Incorrect, 

For cases where verbal responses occur also, see the previous and fol- 
lowing categories. 

Physical Act Ion - incorrect 

This category Is used when a child picks up the wrong block or 
places one Incorrectly. Again, we expect little verbalization to ac- 
company these actions (see above), if the child should make a correct 
statement while performing the action Incorrectly, this category Is gen- 
erally used. Only If the statement Is quite explicit and detailed 
while the action Is minimal would the message be scored as Intermediate, 

Requests Task-specl f Ic Informat Ion 

In this case the child requests further information about the task, 
presumably to increase his understanding. 

Responds to Non-task-orlented Message 

This category Is scored only when both mother and child are essen- 
tially "away" from the task situation. 

Volunteers Unsolicited Task-soecl flc Information 

This Is not feedback In the strictest sense, but it does give the 
mother Information about the child's understanding or progress- The 
child Is, In a sense, taking over the role of teacher by volunteering 
task-specific Information- In this sense he Is probably Jumping ahead 
q -f the situation. Note that to be rated In this class, the Information 
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must te relevant. It may refer to a different aspect of the situation, 
or it may change the subject or stop the communication. 

Verba I Indef In I te - Pos 1 1 Ive Task Involvement 

This class Is scored whenever the child Indicates that he Is happy 
or agreeable with the task situation. It Is rated only In conjunction 
with Informing or non-task-speclflc messages from the mother. The 
child's response, however, does not Indicate his level of understanding. 
This type of message essentially lets the mother know that the child Is 
Involved and that she may concentrate her efforts on communicating the 
task. This could be a physical act, such as a nod, or merely picking 
up the blocks but not placing them. This category Is a converse of the 
negative task involvement category. It must be distinguished from ver- 
bal correct or physical correct because verbal Indefinite-positive task 
Involvement means that the child makes a response which defies the 
rater's ability to determine whether he understands what he Is doing. 

If the mother asked, "Is this an X block?" and the child replied, "I 
don't know," It would be coded by~convent Ion as a verbal negative. 

Also by convention, one primitive speech pattern tor children should be 
coded In this category: when the child echoes the last few words of 

the mother, for Instance, "Show me a tall X," to which the child re- 
plies, "a tall X." 

Unlntel I Iqlble 

This category is used when the child's feedback response cannot be 
understood, even If the mother opens the message unit with an understood 
message. Again, as in an unintelligible verbal message. If both the 
mother's and the child's statements ere unintelligible, this category 
should be used even though all other variables are scored zero. 

Attention 



These ratings are measures of the child's Involvement with his 
mother. They do rot necessarily Indicate his Involvement with the task. 
This point must be carefully noted. If the child's attent Ion wanes and 
he begins to tune out, the mother may attempt to motivate him through 
engaging or control. His attention may or may not be elicited. The 
mother may follow him In a conversation which Is non-task oriented, The 
coding In other categories will reflect this. 

The ratings In this group can best be made by reading the observa- 
tion, since the child may not be responding verbally. A ; itlng must be 
made for every message unit. The rating will be repeated until a change 
Is noted by the observer or until a verbal response on the transcript 
suggests a change In the child's attention. 

Full Attention 

This class refers to the child's sitting quietly, watching and 
listening to the mother. He might be fingering a block or engaged In 
some other non-involving motor activity and still be rated full atten- 
tion, He may also, of course, be responding to the mother or volunteer- 
ing task-related Information, In any case, to give this rating, there 
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should be little doubt that the child is primarily engaged In trying to 
follow the messages of the mother. 

Part Attention 

In this case, the child appears to be listening to the mother but 
may be distracted, e.g , attempting to play, Impatiently kicking, or 
tapping his finger To use this rating, the observer must decide wheth- 
er the child Is still at least partially watching and I Istenlng to what 
the mother Is doing. This Is what distinguishes part attention from no 
attention. The distinction of part attention from full attention may be 
partially subjective. It might be best made by asking, "Would the aver- 
age teacher be satisfied with this amount of attention?" If the answer 
Is "no," a rating of part attention Is given. While the child's eye 
activity and the amount of distracting noises are Indicators of atten- 
tion, no single criterion can be used. We must rely on the observer to 
Indicate when there Is actually a change In the attention of the child. 
As In the above case, the same rating continues to be made until a 
change Is noted. 

Ho Attention - Tune Out 

In this case the child has completely tuned out. He may turn from 
the table, begin to actively play with the blocks, or try to talk the 
mother Into doing something else. A rating for attention must always 
be made in connection with verbal messages. As a criterion question, 
the observer might ask whether, If the child were Interrupted at this 
point, he would be able to repeat the last message from the mother. 

Discrimination 



Discrimination refers to cognitive organization of the task- 
specific qualities of the objects. It does not Involve merely perceptu- 
al distinctions the child might make about things that are not related 
to the task objects. Two distinctions must be clearly In mind If this 
category Is to be coded correctly: principles of servo-theory on the 

one hand, and the schema for organizing Information proposed by MacKay 
on the other. In servo-theory, one distinguishes between the perception 
of the stimulus and the decision rules by which the mechanism acts on 
what is perceived. The implication when the mother Is viewed as a 
servo-mechanism Is that the mother's Informing messagss are attempts to 
direct the perception of the child, while her commanding and questioning 
messages are attempts to develop decision rules within the child. To 
receive Information, the child must make perceptual discriminations, but 
to respond to a feedback request (command or question) ha must develop 
decision rules; that is, he must discriminate more actively. Thus, in- 
forming messages are coded less stringently for discriminations than are 
commands or questions. An Informing statement which uses the same con- 
cepts as does a feedback request will be coded for discriminations, 
while the command or question will not be; "This Is a little Jt" vs, "Is 
this a little &?" When a question can be answered simply by yes or no, 
we generally consider that active discrimination was not required. 

Thus, coding Informing statements for discriminations requires differ- 
ent criteria than coding questions for discriminations. Discriminations 
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In questions relate to what the child must discriminate to answer, Dis- 
criminations In informing relate to what the child must discriminate In 
order to understand. If a question requires a simple yes or no answer, 
there are no discriminations required, 

MacKay has distinguished two types of information. Applied to our 
situation, a logon Is a dimension of meaning such as height or mark A 

metron is a division or a section along that dimension of meaning 
Thus, marks In the case of the block sorting task are divided into X,'s 
and 0's, while height can be divided Into two metrons, tall and short. 
For example, "This Is an X block" Is one discrimination because the 
child must be able to distinguish an X block from all other blocks. If, 
however, the mother says, "This Is a block," no discriminations would 
be required of the child because this does not require a task-specific 
discrimination Therefore, only task-specific Information In terms of 
the two basic dimensions of the block sorting task (the logons of height 
and mark) and of the two metrons In each dimension (tall/short and X/0) 
are used In discrimination rating. The rating Is made not on the basis 
of how much evidence the child gives of actually discriminating, but on 
what an objective third person who had been following the Interaction 
from the beginning would be led to discriminate If he heard the last 
message unit spoken. The question is: what does this message call for 

In the way of discriminations, given the preceding messages? Metrons 
and logons need not be specifically mentioned if they are Implied In the 
Immediately preceding message units, In fact, it Is by moving from a 
unit where the metron or logon Is mentioned to a unit which combines 
them that the process of bonding occurs. Bonding occurs when the mother 
takes two metrons on a logon and shows that they are both the same lo- 
gon or when she takes two logons, or two metrons from different logons, 
and places them together. We believe this Is an Important feature in 
teaching. For example, "Now these two are very tall/ they both have 
crosses on the top;/ that's why they are standing together" consists of 
one metron on one logon bonded to another metron and another logon. 

The first message has one metron discrimination, and although the two 
metrons from different logons are not bonded explicitly until the third 
message unit, bonding Is implicit in the second, and both the second 
and third units would receive a code of repeated bonding for discrimina- 
tions. In the example "This Is an £,/ and it goes with the tall ones," 
the first message unit would be one discrimination and the second, two 
dlscrlml nat Ions . 

Discriminations are coded only after certain verbal messages-, task 
Informing, commands, questions, and Informlng-reply, In cases where an 
affirmative or negative reply to feedback contains information, It Is 
coded for discriminations. The categories, are as follows: 

No Discriminations 

No discriminations Is when the mother asks a question which Is not 
task-specific or gives a command which is not task-specific. That Is, 
the statement or question does not require task-specific discriminations 
to answer It. For example, "Put them there (points)" requires no dis- 
criminations In the way they have been defined In terms of task-speclf I - 
city. However. "That Is an J( block" would require one discrimination. 
The reason for saying that perceptual dlscrlmlnat Ions are less stringent 
than those dealing with commands or questions can be demonstrated by the 
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command "Put that X block there (pojnt)," which would not have a dis- 
crimination since all elements o' the field would be specified. 

Met ron 

For a unit to be given a metron rating, there must be one division 
along a single dimension and then the message unit, e,g„, "This is tall." 

Two Metrons on the Same Logon 

Here two metrons are mentioned or Implied which are on the same 
logon. For example, "Is this an X or an 0?" mentions both metrons and 
the logon of mark 

Bond I ng 

Bonding occurs when two logons or two metrons on different logons 
or a metron and a different logon are mentioned or Implied In a message. 
In the typical example of bonding, two metrons of different logons are 
mentioned or implied In the same message unit-- for example, "Where does 
the tall X go?" The coder must be careful that this discrimination Is 
not missed when it is Implied by previous message units rather than Is 
explicit In the unit. In the example "This is tall/ and this has an X 
on the top/ so that Is why they go together," the last unit is rated as 
bonding based on the Implication of the two previous units. 

One Logon 

One logon such as "Sort them by height" Is mentioned. 

Two Logons 

This Is a rather rare situation, such as when the mother says, 
"Height and mark are Important." 

One Hetron Re oul ring the Chi Id to Select Two or More Blocks 

The distinction in this coding Is to give us the ability to analyze 
the sequence In which the mother makes a single command or Informs and 
the child must make several moves to execute It properly. It will be 
recalled that In the coding of the feedback, these are not coded as sep- 
arate message units since they would Inflate the number of units arti- 
ficially. This Information Is Important, since asking the child to per- 
form several actions sequentially must be recorded in the rating for 
discriminations. This discrimination category and those which follow 
provide the opportunity to do this. In a statement such as "Give me all 
the 0's," the coder knows t fiat there is more than one 0 on the board and 
that the child should perform a discrimination of one metron repeatedly 
If the one metron discrimination Is to be made by the child two or more 
times In terms of the message that Is sent by the mother, the discrimi- 
nation Is coded In this category. An example of an Informing message 
coded In the category would be "The £'s go together," However, "Are 
these &'s?" Is coded no discriminations because It requires a yes or no 
answer. 
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One Logor Repeated 

If the situation requires repeated action similar to the category 
above but in terms of a logon, then this score is given for discrimina- 
tions. This might be the case where the mother says, "Sort them by 
height," 

Repeated Bonding 

The discriminations which would be rated as bonding above are given 
this score if they call for repeated bonding by the child. As In the 
two previous codes, the child is asked to make repeated discriminations; 
for example, "Put the tall 0's together." 

G_lobaJ_ 

This rating is given when a discrimination is required but when it 
is impossible for a third person objectively reading the transcript and 
listening to the tape to ascertain how many discriminations are re- 
quired to complete the task successfully, for example, "Now you do It," 
In a sequence of questions about the same metron or logon, it may be 
necessary to rate the first question as global, if the child answers 
this first question with a discrete number of discriminations and the 
mother indic-r.es that he is correct, then the next question, if it is 
phrased similarly to the first, will not be coded global but will be 
given the number of discriminations indicated by the child's correct 
performance. For example, the mother's question "What is this?" would 
be rated as global discrimination. If the child answers "An X" and 
the mother says "Right," then when the mother asks, "What is this?", 
it will be coded as one discrimination rather than global because se- 
mantically it is clear that the mother wants the child to make one 
discrimination, "XJ 1 . 



Number of Mother's Words 

This category refers merely to the total number of words used by 
the mother in a single message unit. Contractions are counted as two 
separate words. 



Number of Chi Id's Words 

This category refers merely to the total number of words used by 
the child within a single message unit, Again, contractions are 
counted as two separate words. 



Derivation of Measures from the Coding Analysis of Message Units 




The coding analysis described above provided the basis for several 
measures of maternal teaching and child response during the block sort- 
ing task. Measures reflecting the subjects' performance in the various 
categories were derived by summing to get totals or, more typically, by 
converting frequencies to percentages of the total. Percentages were 
usually obtained by dividing the number (frequency) of message units 
coded in a given category by the total number of message units in the 



Interaction. Unless otherwise stated, the percentage measures to be de- 
scribed below are based on the total number of message units as the 
denominator. 



Materna l Measures 

1, Mother's Total Words * Total words from the beginning of Interaction 
until mother called the tester. 

2, Mother's Words per Minute . After excluding the mother's words occur- 
Ing during the first and last minute (because these were usually not 
full minutes), the reduced total number of words by the mother was 
divided by the number of complete minutes. 

3, Percent Informing , Total message units coded as informing divided by 
total units. 

4, Percent Engag 1 nq » Percentage of units. 

5, Percent Gear i ng .. Percentage of units, 

6, Percent Requesting Physical Feedback , Percentage of units.. 

7, Percent Requesting Verbal Feedback . Percentage of units. 

8, Percent Cont roll! ng . Percentage of units, 

9, Rate of Affirmation , This measure coordinates mother and child cod- 
ing. The number of correct responses by the child which were immed - 
iately followed by affirmation is divided by the total number of 
correct responses by the child- When converted to a percentage, this 
measure reflects the tendency of the mother to react to correct re- 
sponses by her child with immediate positive feedback or affirmation, 

10. Rate of Negation . This measure parallels the preceding one except 
that It Involves the mother's reaction to errors by her child. 

Scores are obtained by totaling the number of errors which were im - 
med lately followed by negation and dividing by the total number of 
errors - 

51. Aff i rmat ion/Negat ion Balance Ratio . This measure is based on the 

. previous two. Scores are obtained by dividing the rate of affirma- 
tion by the sum of the rate of affirmation and the rate of negation- 
When this measure exceeds ,50, it signifies that the mother was more 
likely to respond to a correct response of the child with affirmation 
than she was to respond to an error with negation, 

12. Percent Physical Messages . Percentage of total units accompanied by 
pointing or demonstrating by the mother, 

13 . Soeci f Iclty Index . This measure reflects the percentage of the moth- 
er's messages which contained task-specific labels. The index is ob- 
tained by dividing the number of mother messages containing specific 
labels by the total number of units where specificity was appl I cable . 
The latter total included all units In which mothers were Informing, 
requesting feedback, or giving feedback to the chi Id- 

14. .Gjob£VS£eci_fj£ Rat^, This index Is related to the previous one, 
but it focuses on one particular type of non-specific message of the 
mother — the message which contains no specific labels but nevertheless 
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requires the child to discriminate the attributes of the blocks In 
order to comprehend fully or to respond appropriately* This Is the 
"global" message, either a feedback request ("Put these blocks on 
where they belong") or a message intended to convey Information 
("These blocks belong together") In which the relevant attributes of 
the blocks are not specified,. The index Is obtained by dividing the 
number of global messages by the number of specific messages, 

15- Enqaqlng/Cont rol 1 Ing Balance Ratio , This index reflects the mother's 
relative use of the two types of motivating techniques* It Is ob- 
tained by dividing the number of units coded for engaging by the 
number of units coded for either engaging or controlling. 

Child Measures 

Most of the child measures are simple word counts or percentages of 
units coded In the various categories (using the total number of units 
as the denominator). The following measures were used In our analysis: 

I. Child's Tota l Words 

2* Child's Words per Minute (excluding the first and last minute, as in 
the corresponding maternal measure), 

3* Percent Passj_ve« 

4* Percent Negat i ve Task Involvement , 

5« Percent C orrect Ve; ba 1 Respons e s , 

6, Percent Part-Correct Verba 1 Responses „ 

7* Percent I ncor rect Verba 1 Responses » 

8, Percent Correct Phys I ca 1 Responses 
9- Percent Part-Correct Phys i ca 1 Responses , 

10. Percent I ncor rect Phys 1 ca 1 Responses . 

11. Percent Quest Ions (task specific)* 

12^ Percent Volunteers Task Information . 

13- Percent Pos i t 1 ve Task Involvement „ 

14c Attention Score * This Index was obtained by summing the attention 
ratings and dividing by N, yielding an average attention score. 

15* Error Rate , This index gives the relative frequency of errors among 
the child's responses. It is obtained by dividing the error total 
by the total responses which were either correct or incorrect. Part- 
correct responses are excluded. 

16* Success Rate , This index refers only to the physical or placement 
responses of the child and only to occasions where he was trying to 
place blocks according to both height and mark. It is obtained by 
dividing the total number of blocks placed correctly on boUi attri- 
butes by the total number of placement attempts. 
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Supplementary Coding of Selected Variables 

The previously described coding concentrates upon the relative fre- 
quencies of the various maternal variables and upon the relative success 
of the children In their task-specl f ic ^responses ,. It yields relatively 

little Information about qualitative differences among subjects within 
categories of behavior. In order to collect data on differences In the 
completeness and specificity of the mother's task-specific teaching (In- 
forming, requesting feedback, giving feedback) and on differences among 
the children In their behavior during responses (especially maladaptive 
behavior which Interfered with learning), additional coding analysis of 
the block sorting task was performed. This coding concentrates on those 
parts of the Interaction In which the children were attempting to place 
blocks Into their respective groups (i„e,, making "placement responses"). 
For purposes of analysis, the term "placement response" was reserved for 
responses of the children which met all of the following conditions; 

(a) The child was acting with the expressed or implied consent 
of the mother (eliminating Instances where the child was 
playing with the blocks or where he began placing them be- 
fore the mother finished her directions). 

(b) The child was to match by both height and mark s Imu I taneous - 
ly (eliminating occasions where there were only two groups 
differing on only one attribute), 

(c) The child was to find either the right group for a particu- 
lar block or the right block for a particular group (either 
type of matching was considered "placement"). 

(d) The child made a conmitment to a particular block or group 
of his own (eliminating instances where the mother precluded 
choice by showing the child where to put a block before he 
made a commitment). The commitment (and therefore the 
"placement response") consisted of an indication of a par- 
ticular block or group as correct: a placement response did 
not necessarily Include the actual placement of a block into 
a group by the chi Id* 

The coding system was devised to measure events occurring before : 
during, and Immediately after "placement responses" as defined above. 
Placement responses occurred, In natural clusters or units which began 
when the mother designated a particular set of blocks to be placed in 
groups, and ended with the placement and discussion of the last of the 
designated blocks. Ordinarily there were four blocks placed in a unit, 
since mothers typically removed one block from each group and asked the 
children to replace them, However, some units contained fewer blocks 
(If the mother removed fewer or placed some herself), and some contained 
more (reaching a maximum of twelve if they started with the board empty). 
Some measures were coded for every block placed, while others were based 
on events occurring in the unit as a whole. For purposes of description, 
the variables coded will be grouped on the basis of the units of analy- 
sis to which they apply. A summary describing the derivation of meas- 
ures from the basic coding will follow. 
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Orlentat ion to the Task 

The "orientation period" was defined as including everything that 
transpired from the beginning of the task until the mother first asked 
the child to place a block according to height and mark (that is, to 
make a "placement response" as defined above). The child did not nec- 
essarily have to make the response, so long as It was clear that the 
mother wanted him to place a block; the conclusion of the orientation 
period was defined as coincident with the end of her first placement 
request. Six variables relating to the orientation period were coded: 

Or lentat ion to the Future 

This variable measures the presence or absence of a general state- 
ment of what Is to come. The mothers were coded for whether or not 
they gave a general overview of the task facing the child, using the 
present participle or future tense. The key consideration in coding 
this variable was the indication that events were to come in the future, 
regardless of the specific content with which the events were described. 
Examples : 

"We're going to play another jame." 

"Now I'm going to teach you something else." 

"Sit down, I have something new to show you." 

Orientation to the Grouping Concept 

The orientation period was coded for presence or absence of intro- 
duction of the idea that the blocks were organized In groups. Examples: 
Present Absent (borderline) 

"These go together because,,." "These are alike because..." 

"This one goes with those be- "This goes here because it Is..,." 

cause they're all,.," 

"The blocks in this group "These blocks are..." 

are, . 

Orientation to the Sort 1 ng Principle Concept 

Mothers were coded for presence or absence of introduction of the 
Idea that blocks were sorted for specific reasons. The key considera- 
tion involved was whether or not the physical act of block placement 
was specifically and formally tied to the rationale. Examples: 

Present Absent 

"Why does that go there?" "How are these the same?" 

"These go together because,,." "These are all,..," 

Orlentat Ion to the Ma rk Concept 

The mothers' Introduction to the "mark" concept was coded on a 
four-point scale, with each mother receiving credit for the highest 
level attained at any time during the orientation period. Scale: 

0= No Presentation , Mother does not refer to the marks on the 
blocks before the first placement response. 

1= Verbal iztng . Mother verbalizes labels ("mark," "X," "0 5 ") 
but does not contrast or focus on specific examples. 
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2= Focusing . Mother points to the narks, holds the ends of the 
blocks up to the child, and/or Instructs the child to look 
at the tops of the blocks when she verbalizes the labels. 

3= Contrasting . Mother groups the blocks by mark and/or points 
back and forth between contrasting marks while verbalizing 
the labels. 

O rlentat Ion to the Height Concept 

The mothers' Introduction of the "height" concept was coded on a 
parallel four-point scale. Again, the highest level attained during 
the orientation period was coded. Scale: 

0= No Presentation . Mother does not refer to the heights of 
the blocks before the first placement response, 

1= Verbal Izing Mother verbalizes labels ("height," "tall," 
"short,") but does not contrast or focus on specific 
examples , 

2= Focus I ng . Mother places her hand across blocks of equal 

height and/or makes hand motions in the air while verbalizing 
labels , 

3= Contrasting Mother groups the blocks by height and/or 

points back and forth between ad jacent blocks of contrasting 
height while verbalizing the different labels. 

Length of the Orientat Ion Pe r I od 

The time spent In orientation before the first placement request 
provides a rough estimate of the completeness or redundancy of orienta- 
tion and complements the previous codes which may reflect or.ly a single 
Instance of the relevant variables. To preserve the constancy of mean- 
ing across subjects, the orientation period time should include only the 
time spent In task-relevant activity. Non-task discussion or interrup- 
tions devoted to discipline are not counted as part of the orientation 
time. 



Any actions of the mothers up to and including the first placement 
request may be coded as part of the orientation period, 8ehavior rele- 
vant to the orientation period variables which occurs after the first 
placement response is not eligible for inclusion in the coding of the 
above variables. 

In coding the specificity of maternal teaching in the orientation 
period (and also in the coding of Instructions and feedback to be de- 
scribed below), material which Is elicited from the child Is treated as 
If It had been said by the mother. Thus, If a mother shows the end of 
a block and asks the child to tell her the mark, and if the child iden- 
tifies it correctly, the episode Is coded as If the mother had pointed 
to the mark and said, "This Is an X," 

Pre-Response instructions 



Coding of pre-response instructions Is based upon maternal behavior 
Immediately preceding placement responses by the children. This coding 
taps the degree to which mothers attempt to inject meaning Into each in- 
dividual placement response by giving specific, substantive instructions 
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which cue the child's attention to the relevant attributes of the blocks 
(height and mark). When a mother verbalizes or elicits the height and/ 
or mark of the block to be placed or the group to be sought, she Is 
coded for specificity in her pre-response instruction, provided that the 
material precedes the child's commitment to a response, The following 
Information is coded: 

Verba 1 izat Ion of Labels 

Verbalization of labels is coded if the mother describes the block 
to be placed ("That's a tal 1 block with an X") or the group to be sought 
("Now where are some other blocks that are tal 1 and have an X on them?"). 
Any synonyms for "mark," "X," "0," "height," "tall," and "short" are 
acceptable, including idiosyncratic substitutions such as "doughnut" for 
"0J 1 Verbalization of labels is considered absent if the mother remains 
silent or If she gives directions which lack substantive, specific 
labels ("Now do this one ;" "Where does that block go?") Presence or 
absence of labeling of each attribute (height and mark, coded separate- 
ly) is coded for every block placed. 

Focus i nq 

Whenever mothers verbalize or elicit labels before placement they 
are also coded for presence or absence of focusing attempts (separately 
for height and mark), "Focusing" in this Instance subsumes all behav- 
iors listed previously under either "focusing" or "contrasting" on the 
scales for coding the presentation of mark and height in the orientation 
period* Thus, if a mother is coded for presence of focusing during a 
pre-response instruction, she will have gone beyond mere verbalization 
of labels by attempting to draw the child's attention to the relevant 
attributes or by making those attributes more salient in his perceptual 
field. 

Specificity i n Global Ins t ruct ions 

The previous two variables apply only to instructions which refer 
to a specific block which is about to be placedr When complete labels 
are given, they apply only to the block to be placed and to the target 
group] they do not apply to other blocks on or off the board. Some- 
times, however, mothers give directions which contain specific labels 
but which are more general in their application. Usually these global 
directions occur at the beginning of a series or unit of placement re- 
sponses ("Put all the blocks that are the same height and have the same 
mark together;" "Put all these blocks on where they go" ). Any such 
global directions which occur before the first placement response In a 
series are coded for presence or absence of specific labels (present In 
the first example above, absent in the second) c 

Post-Response Feedback 

Coding of post-response feedback is based on maternal behavior 
which comes immediately after (and in reaction to) the placement re- 
sponses of the children* Corrective feedback after errors, and reaffir- 
mation of the attributes or the sorting principle after correct place- 
ments, are both included. Beginning with the moment at which the child 
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f I rst commits himself to a response, everything the mother says and does 
In relation to the particular block In question Is considered in coding 
post -response feedback Sometimes a block will be moved several times 
before being correctly placed, with the mother making statements before 
and after each placement. All of this activity is considered to be 
post-response feedback, however, since It Is initiated by the child's 
original error and is triggered by child behavior which precedes It at 
each step. In some cases several minutes of Interaction may be con- 
sidered as feedback in reaction to a single placement response, although 
this is a rare occurrence. The coding of the mother's post-response 
feedback parallels that for pre-response Instructions. 

Verbal Izatlon of Labe Is 

Verbalization of labels In feedback is considered present whenever 
the mother names or elicits the height or mark of one or more blocks at 
any time during the feedback following a particular placement (height 
anc mark are coded separately), As in previous coding, the substantive 
label must be verbal ized; statements like "No, those don't look the 
same" or "That one goes here" do not qualify. 

Focus I nq 

Focusing In the coding of post-response feedback has the same mean- 
ing and is coded In the same way as In the coding of pre-response in- 
structions (see above). 

The coding of maternal teaching described above often Involves par- 
allel measures which use the same criteria and ask the same questions. 
However, with one exception, the various codes refer to mutually exclu- 
sive subsections of the interaction. For example, no single word or 
action can be coded under both pre-response instructions and post-response 
feedback; it must be one or the other, depending upon Its relationship 
In time to the child's commitment. Similarly, a pre-response statement 
cannot be both a specific Instruction pertaining to a specific block to 
be placed or group to be sought and a global instruction applying to a 
series of placements., The only possible overlap involves the mother's 
global instructions (If any) and specific pre-response Instructions (If 
any) before the first placement . This material is applicable for coding 
of the orientation period variables as well as the coding of the global 
instruction for the first unit and the pre-response Instruction for the 
first placement response. 

With a single exception, then, any part of the Interaction may be 
classified as orientation, global instructions, pre-response instructions 
for Individual placements, post-response feedback, or as something other 
than these, The latter activities, mostly either verbal drills In be- 
tween placement series or interaction unrelated to the task, are not 
considered In the above coding (they are measured In the previously de- 
scribed coding of message units). 

Chi Id Behavior Variables 

Child behavior variables are coded on the basis of their presence 
or absence during units or series of placement responses. A unit is 
considered to begin when the mother removes a number of blocks (if they 
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are not already off the board) and asks the child to group them by 
height and mark Everything that occurs from the time the mothe ' first 
Indicates that the child Is to place blocks until the last block Is 
placed and discussed Is considered part of the unit. The following 
variables are coded. 

Task Res I stance 

Child behavior coded as task resistance Includes overt attempts to 
leave the table or the room, complaints about having to do the task, 
refusal to pick up or place the blocks (sulking), protestations that 
the task Is too hard or that the child Is too tired, and demands to be 
taken home.. The key aspect of task resistance Is the overt expression 
of displeasure with the task Itself, Behavior such as demands for re- 
freshments or Interruptlve questions about non-task matters are not In- 
cluded under "task resistance," since the element of overtly expressed 
negative feelings about the task Is missing. 

Inhibition 

Inhibition Is coded If the child tries to avcld committing himself 
to a response by crying or pleading for help or If he makes repeated 
false starts or hovers over groups without releasing the block and ap- 
pears to fear committing himself. The latter behavior must be distin- 
guished from sulking or stubborn determination to withhold cooperation, 
which Is coded as task resistance. The key aspect of behavior coded as 
Inhibition Is evidence that the child Is attempting to avoid committing 
himself to a response because he appears to be fearful of making a 
mistake, 

Non-mean I nqful Block Placement 

This variable is coded when the child appears to be placing blocks 
In groups without seriously attempting to determine where they belong 
and when there Is no evidence of any pattern or sorting principle In 
his placement. Usually It will appear that the child Is simply guess- 
ing randomly or that he Is systematically going from group to group 
with the knowledge that he will arrive at the correct place eventually. 
The latter behavior Is distinguished from the "false start" or "hover- 
ing" forms of Inhibition by the speed and apparent lack of concern with 
which the child places blocks or selects groups. The key aspect of non- 
meanlngful placement is the lack of evidence suggesting that the child 
Is processing the attributes of the blocks and placing them according 
to a principle based on combinations of height, mark, color, and/or 
shape. Systematic placement by criteria Irrelevant to the task (color 
or shape) Is not considered non-meaningful placement. 

Spurious ly Successful Block Placement 

This variable applies to cases where the children repeatedly sort 
the blocks correctly but do not give any other Indication that they are 
using the sorting principle of height and mark combinations. It applies 
only to units In which at least one of each of the four types of blocks 
Is placed and in which all blocks are placed correctly. In such units 
the placements may be coded as "spurious success" If the coder feels 
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that success did not result from app 1 1 cat I on of the sorting principle 
but from chance or from memorization according to some Idiosyncratic 
principle. The key element for coding this variable Is lack of evidence 
that the child is attending to and utilizing the attributes of height 
and mark while placing blocks, One aspect of this behavior Is failure 
to respond when the mother asks for a description of the blocks or for 
an explanation of the sorting principle. In addition, a response pat- 
tern characterized by rapid placement without looking or searching be- 
havior that would suggest systematic processing of the blocks Is typi- 
cally present , 

General I nattent Ion to the Task 

This variable subsumes all non-task behavior of the child except 
activity coded as task resistance. It is coded when the child fails to 
listen to the mother completely or to follow her directions promptly be- 
cause he is involved In non-task Interests, Included are Interruptlve 
questions about refreshments or play, attempts to play with the blocks 
or other things In the room, and lapses of attention due to distractions 
or desires to explore the room. These actions differ from those coded 
as resistance in that they do not Involve an overt expression of dis- 
pleasure with the task per se (although they may be equally disruptive 
or undesirable from the mother's standpoint) - 

The child behavior variables are coded for presence or absence in 
units, rather than for each separate placement. The unit begins when 
the mother Indicates that blocks are to be placed and ends with the dis- 
cussion (if any) following the final placement. The unit is coded "2" 
if the coder feels that a particular variable is clearly or obviously 
present, "I" If the evidence is less compelling, and "0" if the vari- 
able does not appear to be present. The variables are intended to be 
mutually exclusive, so that a particular behavior sequence should be re- 
lated to only one variable (if any). However, during the course of a 
unit the child's behavior may vary, and often it is appropriate to code 
two or more behavior variables as being present in the same unit. 

The child behavior variables may also be coded for presence or ab- 
sence in the post-task test (except for spuriously successful placement, 
which does not apply). Resistance, inattention, and inhibition are 
coded exactly as described above, except that the child is Interacting 
more with the tester than with the mother, Non-meaningful placement Is 
more narrowly defined for the test period. It is coded present for chil 

dren who say that the test blocks can be placed in any or all of the 
groups; it is coded absent for children who commit themselves to a spe- 
cific group, whether they are correct or not and Irrespective of the 
reasons they may offer. 



Globa I Rat inqs 



in. addition to the coding of short passages of interaction by the 
methods previously described, global ratings based on a reading of the 
entire interaction were obtained on a few variables. To make these rat- 
ings, raters read both transcripts (subjects' verbalizations and ob- 
server's running descriptions) from the beginning up to the point where 
the mother called In the tester to test the child. The ratings concern 
O 
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the affective responses of the mothers (praise, criticism, warmth) 
toward their child and the kind and amount of pressure or cont ‘ol which 
they exert. For most ratings the raters' job Is to determine the scale 
point which Is most typical of the mother's behavior relevant to the 
variable In question., "Typical" here means "modal" or "usual," as op- 
posed to "average," which Implies the use of some subjective averaging 
technique to arrive at a mean or median score. The choice of this ap- 
proach reflects our attempt to maximize the comparability of the rat- 
ings of mothers by minimizing the effects of differences In the chil- 
dren's cooperation upon them. It Is the same approach as that developed 
by Champney In constructing the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales 
(Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese, 1 9^9) - The following ratings are made. 

Praise 

This rating complements the coding of positive feedback and rein- 
forcement by yielding data on the degree to which the mother goes beyond 
simple feedback to praise the child for his efforts or successes. 

Simple acknowledgement of correct responses ("Yes;" "That's right") Is 
not considered "praise" unless It is accompanied by dramatic or affec- 
tionate components which suggest a more personal response to the child, 
"Good" and "Fine" are considered praise, as are more Intensive and ob- 
vious responses such as "My, but you're a smart boy." 

Rating Scale for Maternal Praise 
Rate the mother's tendency to praise the child's behavior 

during the task situation. Does the mother lavish praise upon 

the child, or does she allow his successes to go unacknowledged? 

Rate independently of the mother's tendency to criticize the 

chi Id. 

1, Mother praises the child constantly, rewarding even the 
most Inconsequential successes. 

2 . 

3, Mother praises frequently, rewarding the child when he con- 
cludes significant subsections of the task and also praising 
his important actions occasionally. 

4, 

5, Mother praises the child's more Important accomplishments 
but responds to his minor actions with simple feedback, 

6 , 

7. Mother praises Infrequently, offering only one or two com- 
pliments beyond the feedback level, 

8 . 

9. Mother never praises the child beyond the feedback level 
throughout the task. 

On this and subsequent scales, the undefined scale points (even num 
bers) are Intended to represent midpoints between adjacent defined scale 
points. The scale points are worded In such a way that the ratings 
should reflect the mother's tendencies to praise weighted by their op- 
portunities to do so (frequency of success by the child), and not simply 
the frequency of praise. ..." - 
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Criticism 

The criticism rating parallels that for praise by measuring the 
degree to which mothers go beyond a simple negative feedback ("No; 11 
“That's wrong") to criticize the child personally for his poor coopera 
tlon and/or performance Included are derogations of the child's char 
acter or Intel 1 Igence, expressions of disgust or other negative evalua 
tlons of the child, and actual punishment for failure, Negative feed- 
back accompanied by gestural or expressive components which convey neg 
atlve evaluation of the child Is also considered "criticism^" Expres- 
sions of frustration may or may not be considered "cri t Iclsm," depend- 
ing on whether the mother blames the child personally for her 
d I sappol ntment f 

Rating Scale for Materna 1 Criticism 
Rate the mother's tendency to criticize the child's actions 

Does she punish the child for every error, or does she simply 

help the child to correct them without criticizing him? Rate 

Independently of the mother's tendency to praise the child. 

1, Mother criticizes constantly, punishing even the smallest 
errors, 

2 . 

3o Mother criticizes frequently, expressing disapproval of the 
child for poor performance, 

4 , 

5< Mother criticizes the child occasionally for poor perform- 
ance, but reacts to most errors with simple feedback* 

6 , 

7. Mother criticizes infrequently, expressing disapproval of 
the child's performance beyond the feedback level only once 
or twice. 

8 , 

9* Mother never criticizes the child beyond the feedback level 
throughout the task* 

Affect ionateness 

This rating concerns the mothers' general affective reactions to 
their children. The scale points are taken from the Affectionateness 
scale of the Pels Parent 8ehavior Rating Scales Because most mothers 
are typically accepting of their children, racers note high and low ex 
tremes of affect ionateness which appear during the interaction In addl 
tlon to rating the mothers' typical behavior. 

Rat ing Scale for Materna 1 Affect Ionateness 
Rate the mother's expression of affection to the child per- 
sonally, Does she manifest a warm, personal affection, or a 
matter-of-fact, unemotional attitude, or definite antagonism? 
Locat ion . What is her most typical behavior? 

1, Passionate, consuming, intense, ardent, uncontrolled*, 

2 , 

3- Affectionate, warm, fondling, loving, expressive, 

4. 

5 * Temperate, fond, attached, forgiving, kind. 
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the mother has to motivate or control In addition to teaching the ma- 
terial. The rating Is based solely on the child's attention and co- 
operation; successes or failures In task-specific responses are not 
considered. 

Rating Scale for the Child's Cooperat Ion 
What was the character of the cooperation shown by the child 
during the task? Was he interested and attentive, or bored and 
restless, or r f stant? Rate Independently of the actions of 
the mother, coi, sidering only the child's behavior. 

I. Child was fully tuned In to the mother--pl lable, Interested, 
attentive. No difficulty or conflict arose- 

2 . 

3 Child maintained fairly consistent attention and cooperation, 
although some disinterest or restlessness was evident- 
ly. 

5. Chi Id was periodically Inattentive, but Inattent Ion was not 
prolonged, and there was no resistance to the mother or the 
task . 

6 . 

7. Child showed frequent and prolonged disinterest and Inatten- 
tion, and/or resistance to the mother or the task, 

8 . 

9, Child Ignored the mother's teaching efforts and/or actively 
resisted the task throughout the Interaction. 

The previous five rating scales are used for both the block sorting 
task and the £tch-a-$ketch task protocols. Two Independent sets of rat- 
ings are obtained and all differences are resolved to arrive at final 
scores. When the difference Is a single point, the even-numbered s:ore 
is assigned by convention. When the difference Is two points, the score 
In between the two ratings Is assigned. Differences of three or more 
points are resolved by re-ratlng and discussion. 

The following three scales are used only with the block sorting 
task. They measure the pressure or control exerted by the mothers In 
handling three common difficulties presented by the children. 

Demand for Attent Ion 

This rating categorizes the mother's response to inattentiveness In 
the child. The categories reflect the success or failure of the mother 
to obtain attention, rather than the methods she uses In attempting to 
do so. 

Rating Scale for Demand for At tent Ion 
What quality of attention does the mother demand? 
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1, Mother is constantly alert to the child's behavior and her 
attitude is one of "all business " She demands complete 
attention. 

2, Mother Is not constantly alert to the child's behavior, but 
she does Intervene to focus his attention on the task (or 
her talking) when she becomes aware of lack of attention, 

3, Mother may be constantly aware of the child's state, but 
she accepts his restlessness, looking aroung, etc. However, 
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she will intervene if the child begins to tune out more 
obviously, 

4, Mother Is aware of the child's attention or lack of It but 

is unable to do anything about it, although she tries, 

5, Mother is aware of the child's attention or lack of it, but 

she does nothing to focus his attention. She is either un- 
disturbed by the child's disinterest or Is confused and un- 
able to deal with it except by repetition of her lecture, 

6, Mother abandons the task rather than demand attention. 

Response Qua 1 1 ty Demand 

This rating categorizes the mother's response to a child who 
makes responses which appear to be random guesses or which appear to 
be emitted without evidence of forethought or ego- involvement. The 
categories reflect differences In the degree to wh ? ch mothers are vig- 
ilant in recognizing this behavior and attempting to correct it. Cases 
in which the problem never arises are rated as "not applicable," since 
the mothers' responses cannot be determined. 

Rating Scale for Qual I ty of Response Oemanded 
What does the mother demand of the child when he is attempt- 
ing to place blocks or to verbalize labels? Ooes he have to be 

fully ego-involved In each response, or can he simply "emit" 

responses? 

0. Not applicable. Child alw?vs spontaneously Inspected blocks 
before acting and never needed to be told to think about 
what he was doing, 

1. Mother consistently demanded that the child look at the 
blocks carefully before responding, so that each response 
would be a deliberate, purposive act. 

2. Mother did not consistently demand that the child Inspect 
blocks before responding, so that at times the child might 
have been working from memory or hunch (rather than making 
deliberate choices based on perception of the relevant 
properties of the blocks). 

3- Mother alleged obvious guesswork from the child, who simply 
"emitted" responses. 

4, Mother allowed responses which showed that the child was not 
meaningfully involved in the task (placing blocks In the 
nearest group, persisting in an Irrelevant verbal response, 
parroting the mother's last words, etc.). 

Response to Tuning Out 

This rating categorizes the reactions of mothers when the children 
force an interruption of task-oriented teaching by becoming absorbed in 
non-task Interests, This behavior is called tuning out , and Is to be 
distinguished from both Inattention (a more genera? term which includes 
scanning of the surroundings and other forms of Inattention to the moth- 
er which do not involve complete absorption In a specific, localized 
non-task Interest) and resistance (negative response to the task Itself 
rather than positive interest in something else). The categories re- 
flect different degrees of maternal tolerance of tunlng-out by the 
V) children. 
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gating Scale f ■yr Materna I Response to Tuning Out 
How does the mother react If the child asks a non-task 
question (about going home, playing, food, etc,)? Tuning 
out differs from simple Inattention in that the child becomes 
absorbed and fully ego-involved In the non-task interest. It 
differs from resistance In that the child is not openly defy- 
ing the mother, 

0. Not applicable. Child never tunes out- 

I- Mother adopts a "Never mind that --you 1 re "supposed to pay 
attention" attitude She does not discuss or deal with 
the child's new Interest at all and tries to focus him 
back on the task Immediately, 

2. Mother gives a minimal response and then continues the 
task. She doesn't seem I rr I tated wl th the child, but she 
Is obviously unwilling to Interrupt the task. She satis- 
fies the child only enough to avoid direct conflict, 

3- Mother makes some attempt to satisfy the child's curiosity 
and/or to wait until his new Interest dissipates, but she 
Is eager to return to the task at the opportune moment. 

She seems to want to gratify the child but also to fear 
the consequences of Interruption. 

4. Mother seemingly does not mind the Intrusion and Is not 
threatened by It. She is not overly eager to return to 
the task Immediately, and she allows the child to dwell 
on the intrusion until he loses Interest In It, 

5. Mother Ignores or seems oblivious to the child's tuning 
out and continues with the task as though the Interference 
never occurred. 

6. Mother succumbs to the non-task Interest, losing control 
of the child, 

Materna I Suppor *- In the Test Period 

This rating categorizes the mothers' reactions to their children 
during the post-task test period. Although the mothers are not allowed 
to give Information or prompts, they can and do attempt to support the 
children through exhortation or expressions of confidence. In addition, 
they often Influence the children unwittingly by making obvious expres- 
sive or gestural reactions. 

Rating Scale for Maternal Support I n the Test Period 

1. Rejection Mother blames the child for failure or makes 
derogatory remarks about him to the tester. 

2. Dissatisfaction, Mother scowls, frcwns, exhorts Impa- 
tiently, or otherwise indicates dissatisfaction with the 
child's performance, but she does not overtly blame or 
accuse him, 

3. Neutral. Mother wl thdraws from Involvement during testing. 

She watches the interaction between child and tester but 
keeps her reactions to herself, 

4. Implicit Support, Mother communicates sympathy, confidence, 
and/or support through minimal expressive cues or cheerful 
encou ragement . 
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5 Explicit Support, Mother makes a point of praising the 
child's success or of defending him and reaffirming posi- 
tive regard after failure. 

For these four ratings, and for all the coding previously described, 
scores are assigned after resolving all disagreements by returning to 
the data. Thus, each separate code or rating either was agreed upon In 
the original codings or is the score agreed upon after discussion (ex- 
cept for those ratings on five scales which ware determined by 
convention) , 



Measures Derived from the Supplementary Coding 

A second set of measures on the mothers and children was derived 

from the coding analysis and rating scales just described. 

Maternal Measures 

1. Orientation to the Future . Present or absent, 

2. Orientation to the Grouping Concept . Present or absent. 

3. Orientation to the Sort Ing Principle Concept . Present or absent, 

*♦. Orientation to the " Mark" Concept . Score on four-point scale (0-3). 

5. Orientation to the " Height" Concept ■ Score on four-point scale (0-3). 

6. Length of Orientation Period . 0* less than 30 seconds, l» 31-90 sec- 
onds, 2« 91-150 seconds, 3* (fore than 150 seconds, 

7. Percent Both Labels (Pre-Response). Percentage of blocks placed 
which were preceded by a maternal Instruction which gave both rele- 
vant labels. 

8. Percent Any Label (Pre-Response), Percentage of blocks placed which 
were preceded by a maternal Instruction which gave either (or both) 
of the relevant labels, 

9 Percent Pre-Response Focusing . Percentage of blocks placed which 
were preceded by maternal attempts to focus the child's attention on 
the relevant attributes (either or both); l.e,, the percentage of 
placement responses on which the mother was coded for "focusing" dur- 
ing her pre-response Instructions, 

10. Percent of Global Inst ruct Ions Containing Labels . Percentage of 
placement units whlcli were preceded by global instructions which con- 
tained specific labels. 

11. Percent of Labels after Error . Percentage of errors followeo by 
feedback containing verbalization of the appropriate label (s). For 
this and the following measure, failures to match either by height 

or by mark are counted as errors. Thus, for a particular block place- 
ment there may be no errors, one error (correct on one attribute), or 
two errors (wrong on both attributes) In coding both errors and 
verbalization of labels after errors, only presence or absence was 
noted. "Presence" was coded If the error or the label occurred at 
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any time between the first commitment to a group and the final dis- 
cussion following that or any succeeding placements of the bl>ck (all 
of which are considered part of the same placerrent response). Thus, 
redundancy due to repetition of the same error and/or feedback mes- 
sage which occurs during a single placement response Is not taken In- 
to account. For each block, then, presence or absence of mark errors 
height errors, verbalization of mark labels, and verbalization of 
height labels Is recorded. The measure used Is the percentage of 
errors which were followed by feedback containing verbalization of a 
label describing the attribute on which the error was made. If a 
more molecular level of analysis Is desired, both errors and feed- 
back could be tabulated for each successive movement of a block fol- 
lowing the original commitment. This was not done In our analysis 
because It appeared that most mothers treated these events as pro- 
gressive subparts of a larger whole, and their feedback messages 
often referred back to events earlier In the sequence; so It was felt 
that a more molecular definition of response and feedback was likely 
to reduce val Idlty. 

12. Percent Focusing after Error . Percentage of errors on which the 

mothers' feedback was coded for focusing on the appropriate attribute 
In addition to verbalizing a label. This measure parallels the pre- 
vious one, and the discussion above also applies here. 

13’ Percent Labels afte r Success . Percentage of blocks placed correctly 
(by both attributes) which were followed by verbalization of one or 
more labels. 

14. Percent Focusing after Success . Percentage of blocks placed correct- 
ly (by both attributes) which were followed by attempts to focus at- 
tention on either or both attributes. 

15. Praise . Rating on nine-point scale, 

16. Criticism . Rating on nine-point scale. 

17- Modal Affectionateness . Rating on thirteen-point scale. 

18. High Point Affectionateness . Rating on thirteen-point scale, 

19. Low Point Affectionateness . Rating on thirteen-point scale, "High" 
and "low" refer to the mother's affectionateness rather than to the 
number of the cue points on the scales, so that the high point cor- 
responds to the lewest -numbered end of the range for each mother. 

20. Acceptance -Re lection . Rating on nine-point scale. 

21. Demand for Attention . Rating on six-point scale. 

12 . Respons e Qua 1 1 1 y Demand Rating on four-point scale. 

23. Response to Tuning Out . Rating on four-point scale, 

24. Test Period Support of Child . Rating on five-point scale, 

Chi Id Measures 

I, Resistance . Percentage of units coded for resistance by the child 
(36% of our cases had one or more units coded for resistance) 
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2, Inhlbl t Ion . Presence or absence In one or more units (percentage 
scores were not used because only 15% of the children were ;oded for 
Inhibition at any time). 

3- Non-mean I ngful Placement . Average score obtained by summing the 
codes for each unit (0, I, or 2) and dividing by the number of units 
(present in 42% of the cases). 

4, Spuriously Successful Placement . Presence or absence (present in 
21% of the cases) 

5- Inattention . Average score obtained by summing the codes for each 
unit (0 , IT or 2) and dividing by the total number of units (pres- 
ent in 72% of the cases). 

6. Resistance in the Test Period . Presence or absence (present In 4% 
of the cases). 

7. Inhi bi t ion in the Test Period . Presence or absence (present In 10% 
of the cesesj, 

8. Non-mean Ingful Placement In the Test Period . Presence or absence 
present in 21% of the cases). 

9. Inattention In the Test Period . Presence or absence (present In 18% 
of the casesTT 

Other child measures may be obtained by combining some of the above 

scores to form groups of high vs. low in undesirable behavior variables, 

presence vs. absence of test period behaviors, etc. 



Factor Analyses of the Measures 

The measures described In this manual aliow an exhaustive, detailed 
analysis of the block sorting task interactions. However, for many pur- 
poses this proliferation of scores is less useful than a smaller number 
of more basic and Inclusive variables. Consequently the data from the 
Cognitive Environment Study were subjected to factor analyses (principal 
component, separate analyses for mother measures and child measures). 
Although results varied somewhat as new rotations were performed, six 
mother factors and four child factors which made good theoretical as 
well as statistical sense appeared regularly. These factors subsume 
twenty-eight mother measures and eighteen child measures, so that con- 
siderable data reduction is achieved. 

Although the composition of factors was determined by examination 
of rotated factors, the factor scores used in the Cognitive Environment 
Study are based on unrotated factors. In this way the data are reduced 
to basic measures reflecting the major variables involved, but orthogon- 
ality is not forced as it is in rotated factors. Factor compos it ion was 
determined from the factor loadings, with .40 being designated as the 
minimal loading allowed for inclusion of a variable on a factor. 6y 
this method, twenty-eight maternal variables were grouped on six fac- 
tors, and eighteen child variables were grouped on four factors, with 
each variable appearing on only one factor. Factor scores were obtained 
by entering into a new analysis only the variables to be Included on the 
factor (rather than the entire set of mother or child variables) and 
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then obtaining the first unrotated factor. The subjects' factor scores 
from these unrotated first factors were then used as basic measures, 
along with other measures that did not appear on any factor. Presented 
below Is a list of the variables on factors with their raw correlations, 
their correlations with the factors, and their loadings on the original 
rotated factors from which factor composition was determined. 



Factor J[s Praise and Engagement 



This factor includes seven maternal measures which involve either 
attempts to engage the child's interest in the task through stressing 
Its potential as a satisfying, enjoyable experience, or positive, re- 
warding responses to the child's performance. 



loading on 
£ with rotated 

Variable • 112 3 4 5 6 7 factor factor 



1. Praise Rating 

(Block Sorting -- .48 .33 

Task) 

2 . Praise Rating 
(Etch-a-Sketch) 

3. Percent Engaging 

4. Rate of Positive 
Reinforcement 

5. Orientation to 
the Future 

6. Support in the 
Test Period 

7. Engaging/Controlling 
Balance Ratio 



.36 


.22 


.19 


..44 


.72 


.69 


.24 


.29 


.21 


.36 


.66 


.58 


.14 


.20 


.15 


.68 


.67 


.69 


m m 


.15 


.21 


.18 


.47 


.52 




m m 


.18 


.31 


.49 


.40 






-- 


.32 


-47 


.42 








* m 


.79 


.74 



All coefficients on the preceding tab*e, as well as on those below, 
are adjusted so that the signs reflect the actual direction of the rela- 
tionship between variables, uninfluenced by the numerical codes assigned 
to different scale points or behaviors. Negative r/s have been elimi- 
nated except where the relationship is actually negative. 



Factor 2: Coercive Control 



This factor subsumes two measures of maternal attempts to motivate 
through punishment, or demands which Imply punishment as a penalty for 
non-compl lance , 

r with loading on 

Variable I 2 factor rotated factor 



I. Criticism 

(Block Sorting Task) 



2, Control I ing Percent 

O 
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.38 .83 SO 

*• .83 



.75 
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Factor Orientation 

This factor Includes measures of orientation before the first 
placement and the Index of specificity In global Instructions (which Is 
a form of orientation preceding each new unit or series of placements). 

loading on 



Variable 1 


2 




4 


$ 


6 


£ wl th 
factor 


rotated 

factor 


Orlentat Ion 
to the 

"Group" idea 


.49 


.23 


.36 


.45 


.23 


.68 


.72 


Orientation 
to the Sort- 
ing Principle 


-- 


.31 


.33 


.48 


.15 


.70 


.70 


Orlentat ion 
to the "Hark" 
Concept 




m * 


.42 


.44 


.10 


.61 


.41 


Orientation to 
the "Height" 
Concept 






m m 


.61 


.23 


.75 


.63 


Length of 

Orientation 

Period 








-- 


.30 


.83 


.73 


Index of 
Labeling 
In Global 
Instructions 










m m 


.42 


.49 
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Factor 4: Specific Instruct Ions 

This factor subsumes the three pre-response Instruction measures 
from the block sorting task and three measures from the Etch-a-Sketch 
task. The factor Is considered to be theoretically as well as statis- 
tically valid, since the Etch-a-Sketch measures closely resemble the 
pre-response measures on the block sorting task In the types of mater- 
nal behavior they represent. 

loading on 



Variable 1 


2 3 4 


5 


£ with 
6 factor 


rotated 

factor 


1. Etch-a-Sketch 
Pract Ice Rating 


- .20 .49 .17 


.16 


.07 .46 


.47 


2. Etch-a-Sketch 
Use of Models 


— .30 .20 


.22 


.20 .49 


,42 


3. Etch-a-Sketch 
Specificity of 
Dl rect ions 


- .19 


.19 


.17 .54 


.53 


4. Percent Both 
Labels, Pre- 
Response 


m <■> 


.89 


.22 .80 


.63 


5. Percent Any 
Label, Pre- 
Response 




• • 


.48 .87 


.72 


6. Percent 
Focus 1 ng, 
Pre-Response 






.55 


.58 




Factor St Specific Feedback 




This factor Includes the four measures of post-response 


feedback. 


Variable 


1 2 3 




£ wl th 
4 factor 


loading on 
rotated 
factor 


1. Percent Labels 
after Error 


.51 .38 




.31 .74 


.49 


2. Percent Focusing 
after Error 


.17 




.36 .67 


.79 


3. Percent Labels 
after Success 


» m 




.60 .74 


.46 


4, Percent Focusing 
after Success 






* • a 78 


.67 
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Factor 6: General Verbal Specificity 

• This factor Includes three measures of the mothers' degrees tper- 
cent used when applicable) of saturation of task-specific labels (ref- 
erences to height and mark). The measures span the task as a whole 
rather than a selected subpart (such as feedback). 

jr wl th load! ng on 

Variable I 2 3 Tactor rotated factor 

1. Percent Informing -- - 20 .42 .62 .65 

2. Global/Specific Ratio — -.62 - 80 -.66 

3. Specificity Index — .89 .69 

The previous six factors all Involve measures of maternal teaching. 
The following four factors are comprised of measures of the children's 
behavior during (he Interaction. 

Factor Resistance 

This factor Includes measures of Inattention and resistance to the 
task. Resistance Is considered the key to the factor because of the 
variables Included on the factor and because the rating of Inattention 
due to interest In non-task matters (which does not imply resistance) 
did not appear on the factor. 

loading on 
£wlth rotated 

Variable I 2 3 4 5 factor factor 



1. Cooperation Rating, 
Block Sorting Task 


.44 -.56 


.57 


-.57 


eg 

CO 

I 


--73 


2. Cooperation Rating, 
Etch-a-Sketch 


- -.24 


.26 


-.38 


-.55 


-.47 


3. Percent Negative 
Task Involvement 


m m 


-.69 


.51 


.80 


.75 


4, Attention Score 




* m 


-.57 


-.82 


-.80 


5. Resistance Score 






• m 


.80 


.85 
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Factor 8: Errors 



This factor represents low vs. 
placement, with the "high" subjects 
ingful placement. 


high frequency of errors in block 
usually being coded for non-mean- 


Variable 1 


2 


3 


r wl th 
4 factor 


loading on 
rotated factor 


1. Percent incorrect 
Placements 


.52 


-37 


-.39 .73 


.65 


2- Error Rate 


-- 


.44 


-.44 .75 


.58 


3. Non-mean Ingful 
Placement Score 




• m 


NO 

• 

oo 

cr\ 

• 


.73 


4, Success Rate 


Factor 


Labels 


■ 

t 

CO 


-.76 


This factor Includes two direct measures of the child's success in 
giving the correct labels for (he blocks on request, and two other m.-.is 
ures which are associated with failure to verbalize labels. 


Variable I 


2 


3 


£ with 
4 factor 


loading on 
rotated factor 


1. Percent Correct 
Verbal Responses 


.32 


-.21 


-.26 .72 


.54 


2. Percent Part- 
Correct Verbal 
Responses 


m m 


-.24 


-.26 .73 


.57 


3. Percent Questions 
by Child 




m m 


.06 -.$2 


-.59 


4. Spuriously Success- 
ful Placement 






— -.59 


-.64 



(Presence) 
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Factor 10 : Verbal Part Iclpatlon 

This factor subsumes variables which relate to the degree to which 
the child was verbally active. Only the verbal vs. non-verbal distinc- 
tion Is Implied; children high on the factor are not necessarily high 
In knowledge or use of task-specific Information. 

loading on 
r wl th rotated 



Variable 1 


2 


3 


4 




factor 


factor 


1. Percent Units 
Chi Id Is Passive 


.21 


- . 12 


-.34 


-.33 


-.57 


-.55 


2. Percent Correct 
Placements 


— 


- 28 


-.28 


• 

» 

W 

CD 


- 63 


-.57 


3. Percent Volunteers 
Task Information 




-- 


.22 


.41 


58 


.58 


4. Chi Id's Total 
Words 






-- 


.50 


• 72 


.70 


5. Chi Id's Words 
per Hlnute 








-- 


.81 


•74 



It should be re-emphasized that the signs of the coefficients on 
the above-listed factors are adjusted to reflect the true direction of 
the relationships among the variables as labeled (not necessarily the 
direction obtained from correlating the numerical ratings and scores). 
Examination of the data with this In mind reveals that none of the In- 
tercorrelatlons among variables Is particularly unusual or surprising 
Insofar as the direction of relationship Is concerned; all conform to 
what would have been predicted on the basis of prior knowledge of the 
variables Involved. 

Since unrotated rather than rotated factors were used, correlation 
between factors within the two sets (mother and child measures) can and 
does exist. Intercorrelations among all 10 factors are presented In 
the table that follows. 

Host of the Intercorrelations among factors within sets (mother or 
child) are in the .20 to .30 range, with none above .33. This seems 
quite satisfactory, If not optimal, for our purposes, since the effects 
of gross differences among mothers are not lost throjgh forced orthog- 
onality, but at the same time the specific character of each factor Is 
maintained 

Listed below the ten factors described earlier are three addition- 
al factors from other analyses. They are Included on the table to fa- 
cilitate interpretation of their content The "affectionateness 11 factor 
Is the first unrotated factor subsuming eight ratings of maternal be- 
havior (the three affectionateness ratings and the acceptance-re lection 
rating, from the block sorting task and the Etch*a-$ketch task) 

Although based on different measures, this factor overlaps considerably 
with the two maternal factors relating to motivation techniques. The 
af feet ionateness factor is considered to be more general than the latter 
two factors, which for the most part are restricted to verbal behavior 
and to task-specific Interaction sequences. 

O 




Table of Intercorre’at ions among Factors 
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The "tug-of-war" and "task-specific interaction" factors are from 
an earlier analysis which Included only the variables from Dr. Jackson's 
message unit analysis. These factors were obtained from a matrix con- 
taining both mother and child measures and were extracted through an 
Image-covariance method rather than a principal component analysis. The 
"tug-of-war" factor represents high vs - low resistance by the child and 
maternal attempts to control through negative sanctions- Interactions 
high on the factor were marked with conflict between mother and chi Id. 
The "task-specific verbal interaction" factor is more general. It over- 
laps cons Iderably wl th the child's verbal participation factor (factor 
10 above), but it also Includes task-specific child performance measures 
and maternal teaching measures. Interactions high on this factor are 
characterized by relatively good maternal teaching, high verbal partici- 
pation by the child, and relatively successful learning by the child* 
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appendix 



Chi-square Tests for Social Status and Sex Differences 







. 












Middle 


Class vs- 


Work! r.q 


Class: 




Chi Id 






Unski 


lied 


Behavior 


Skilled 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


Di rect ion 


X2 


Di rection 


x£ 


01 rect ion 


X2 


Inhibition 
In Responding 


M< UL 


(n.s.) 


M < LL 


(n.s.) 


M < A 


(n.s.) 


Spurl ous ly 
Successful 
Placement 


M < UL 


4.29** 


M< LL 


3.53* 


M < A 


6,36** 


Test Period 
Inhibition 


M< UL 


(3.16)* 


M < LL 


(3.24)* 


M < A 


(n.s.) 


Test Period 
Non-meanl ng- 
ful Placement 


M > UL 


(n.s.) 


M< LL 


3 , 1 2* 


M< A 


9 - 1 7*** 


Test Period 
Combination 
Scored 


M < UL 


2,93* 


M < LL 


9 r 60*** 


M < A 


1 4 - oO'wwcv 


Teaching 

Period 

Combination 

Score3 


M< UL 


7 , 83 *** 


M < LL 


9 82*** 


M< A 


1 3 * 4 4 



^Chi-square values enclosed in parentheses are corrected chi-squares 
all others are uncorrec'.ed. 



^Presence of Inhibition or Non-mean ingful Placement- 

3Cutting score separating High vs- Low on child behavior variables 

*p < . 1 0 ; **p < 05 ; ***p <.01; **** p <,001 
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L 



In Presence vs. Absence of Child Behavior Variables^ 



L ~ 


Workinq 
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Father 
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Father 
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Direction X2 
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Direction X2 


Di rect ion 
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B > G 


n.s. 


UL > LL n„s. 


UL<A ns. 


LL s A 


n - s . 


B < G 


n.s. 


UL < LL (n s.) 


UL > A (n.s .) 


LL> A 


(n.s.) 


B< G 


n.s. 


UL < LL 3.29* 


UL<A 9-52*** LL < A 


n.s, 


B > G 


n s 



UL < 


LL 


n ,s . 


UL < A 


5. 26** 


LL < A 


n „ s . 


B < G 


n -S r 


UL < 


LL 


n , s . 


UL< A 


n So 


LL ^ A 


n,s . 


B< G 


n.s. 




used when the expected frequency of one or more cells was below five; 
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APPENDIX N 

ADMINISTERING AND SCORING THE CURIOSITY TASK 



The four-year-old children In the Cognitive Environment Study 
sample were administered an experimental measure of curiosity motiva- 
tion at the second testing session. The stimuli were eight pairs of 
simple and complex drawings, adapted from those used by Berlyne (1954, 
1957, I960) and Smock and Holt (1962). The viewing apparatus or "curi- 
osity picture-box" was similar to that used in the Cantors' studies 
(Cantor & Cantor, 1964; Cantor, Cantor, & Ditrlchs, 1963). 



Procedure 

Sixteen test pictures, preceded by two trial cards, were presented 
to the child one at a time in a large viewing box; each card was In- 
serted inside the box at the rear, and the child was told to look 
through a viewing slot at ^he front of the box. The pressure of the 
child's head on a bar immediately above the viewing slot operated a 
light so that the Interior of the box was illuminated and the picture 
could be seen only when the child was leaning his forehead against the 
bar, looking into the viewing slot. The same mechanism activated a 
clock. When the child sat back in his chair, moving his head away from 
the viewing slot, the light went off and the clock stopped. Viewing 
time was registered on the clock to .01 seconds. 



Stimuli 

Each of the eight pairs of drawings of common geometric figures, 
elements, and animals, Is composed of a simple and a complex member, de- 
fined by the number of objectively observable elements or relationships 
represented. Each pair is characterized by one of four types of stimu- 
lus complexity: Complexity, Incongruity, Point Dispersion, Element 

Dispersion. The order of presentation of the 16 cards was counter- 
balanced for both presence and type of complexity. 



Admin ist rat ion 

The subject was seated in a child-sized chair, facing the picture 
box which was placed on a low table. The examiner sat to the child's 
right and perpendicular to the child's line of vision. 

The instructions given to the child by the examiner were aimed at 
accomplishing, in steps, the following: 

1 . the child understands how to make the 1 i ght go on ; 

2. the chi Id understands how to make the light go off and 
how to keep i t on for some time; 

3. the child explores the empty box to satiate any motivation 
toward that object; 



O 
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4. the child demonst rates , in two trial i te rns , his ability 
to turn on the light, focus his attention on the draw- 
ing Inside the box, and turn the light off when he no 
longer wants to see that item. 



Scoring 

Two types of scores were obtained from the recorded total viewing 
time for each picture: total viewing scores, and proportion scores in- 

dicating relative preference for complex or simple items. 

Tota 1 Viewing T I me 

The Total Viewing Time is the total number of seconds (to .01 sec- 
onds) for all sixteen cards; subscores for Total Viewing Time Include 
the Total Complex Time or total number of seconds viewing the eight com- 
plex items, and Tota 1 Simple Time or the total time viewing the eight 
simple items. 

Curiosity Proport ion 

Curiosity Proportion scores Included, for each pair , the ratio of 
time viewing the complex member to the total time spent on both members 
of the pair (Complex / Complex + Simple); for each type of st imulus 
complexity , a mean proportion score was obtained by summing the propor- 
tion scores for the two pairs representing that type of complexity, and 
dividing by two (e.g., pair 2 proportion + pair 6 proportion, divided 
by 2, gives the average proportion score for Incongruity). Finally, an 
overall curiosity r atio score was obtained by dividing the Total Complex 
Time by Total Viewing Time. This score is again Complex / Complex + 
Simple, a summary statement across a 1 1 8 pairs without, however, giving 
equal weight to each pair; it Is not the average of the 8 proportion 
scores . 
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APPENDIX 0 

ANALYSIS OF MATERNAL LANGUAGE STYLES* 



Maiernal Speech Samples 

Several Items administered to the mother during the home interview 
and In test sessions at the University were selected for analysis of 
language styles employed by the mother; Typical Day, Mother-Teacher, 
and the Children's Apperception Test Card No 3. Tape recordings of 
mothers' responses to each item were transcribed verbatim, and the 
typed protocols were used for language analysis, 

T yp i ca 1 Day 

During the home Interview the mother was asked to describe a typ- 
ical day In her home, 

NOW MRS , , I WOULD LIKE FOR YOU TO TELL ME IN AS 

MUCH DETAIL AS POSSIBLE ABOUT YOUR ACTIVITIES AND THOSE OF 
YOUR FAMILY YESTERDAY, WE HAVE FOUND THAT WE CAN LEARN A 
GREAT DEAL ABOUT WHAT OUR FOUR-YEAR-OLDS ARE LIKE AND 
WHAT THEY LIKE TO DO IF WE FOLLOW THEM CLOSELY FOR ONE 
WHOLE DAY, WE KNOW THAT EVERY CHILD AND EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
IS DIFFERENT, WE HOPE THAT YOU WILL FEEL FREE TO TELL US 
IN YOUR OWN WAY ABOUT YOUR ACTIVITIES AND THOSE OF THE 
FAMILY AS YOU LIVED TOGETHER YESTERDAY , 

I KNOW THAT JT IS OFTEN DIFFICULT TO RECALL EVERYTHING 
WE DO, I WILL ATTEMPT TO HELP BY ASKING QUESTIONS AT IN- 
TERVALS, OR FROM TIME TO TiME IF IT BECOMES A LITTLE DIF- 
FICULT. WE WANT TO GET A COMPLETE PICTURE OF THE WHOLE 
DAY--FR0M THE TIME YOU AND (four-year-old child) GET UP 
UNTIL BEDTIME, YOU MAY HAVE QUESTIONS; I WILL BE GLAD TO 
ANSWER ANY THAT I CAN. 

Suitable probing questions were used by the interviewer to obtain 
a full account of the day's activities, to fill in gaps left in the 
mother's narrative, and to inquire about areas she might overlook, 

Mother-Teacher Picture 

During the home interview, the mother was shown a photograph of 
two Negro women seated on opposite sides of a large desk in a class- 
room- (Negro models were used for the picture, since the Cognitive 
Environment Study sample was composed of Negro subjects,) 

The interviewer instructed the mother; 



*The major portion of this guide to language analysis was prepared 
by Dr, Ellis G 01 im. Department of Human Development, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, 
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HERE IS A PICTURE OF A TEACHER AND A MOTHER TOGETHER IN 
A CLASSROOM. CAN YOU TELL A STORY ABOUT WHY THE MOTHER CAME 
TO SCHOOL AND WHAT THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT HERE IN THE PICTURE? 

The photograph was used as a standard projective device to elicit a 
story with a beginning, a middle, and an end. If necessary, the Inter- 
viewer asked, WHAT WILL HAPPEN AS A RESULT OF THEIR CONVERSATION? 

CAT Card No * 1 ( Lion-Mouse ) 



At the final testing session, with the child present, the Inter- 
viewer showed the mother Card 3 from the Children's Apperception Test 
and told her: 

HERE'S A PICTURE. I 'D LIKE YOU TO TELL A STORY TO ( four - 
year-old chi Id ) JUST AS IF YOU WERE HOME . MAKE UP A STORY 
ABOUT WHAT YOU THINK IS GOING ON IN THIS PICTURE--WHAT THE 
EVENTS ARE THAT LED UP TO IT--H0W THEY'RE FEEL ING--AND HOW 
YOU THINK IT'S GOING TO END, 

Appropriate probes were used, in standard projective fashion, to 
obtain a story with a beginning, middle, and end. 



Analysis of Language Samples' 

Each of the three language samples was analyzed and scored for mean 
sentence length and mean pre-verb length. Scores were obtained for each 
sample on a series of scales measuring the use of uncommon adjectives 
and adverbs, of different types of verb forms, of abstract nouns and 
verbs, and of complete syntactic structures. The two language samples 
obtained with projective Ins t ruments--Mother-Teacher Picture and CAT 
Card 3--were also scored for introduced content and stimulus utilisation. 

Descriptions of the measures and the procedures used in analyzing 
and scoring the language samples for maternal language styles are de- 
tailed in the remaining sections of this manual* 

Mean Sentence Length 



Scale Descr i pt i on 

The mean sentence length is obtained by dividing the total number 
of words inthe protocol by the number of sentences. 

Def in j t ion of Sentence 

Traditional grammar definitions of a sentence, such as that a sen- 
tence expresses a complete thought, or consists of a subject and predi- 
cate, are unsatisfactory. Nor can punctuation in written language be 
taken as a reliable guide since punctuation is somewhat arbitrary and 
sometimes incorrectly marked* The definition of a sentence must be 

^Throughout, the writer has drawn heavily on examples of different 
syntactic structures from Francis (1958). 
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related to spoken speech. Here, there are three k , of signa Is by 
which the native speaker recognizes sentence divi ns; pitch, stress, 
and juncture (the pauses in the flow of an utter.' e). Contrast the 
following sentences: 

(a) Had he come earlier, we couldn't havr -eon him. 

(b) Had he come earlier? We couldn't ha ^en him! 

If these are read aloud, one can see that the s 'hat differentiate 

(a) from (b) are the differences In the pattern' • <_h of certain 

words, the stress on certain words, and the lenytn ui the pause between 
the two sentences In (b) --juncture. The signals denoting sentence divi- 
sions may be called sentence-completing Intonation patterns. 

The minimum criterion for a sentence Is that It be an uninterrupted 
utterance, bounded by silence or change of speaker. A sentence, then, 
may he defined as being as much of the uninterrupted utterance of a 
single speaker as is Included between the beginning of the utterance and 
the pause which ends a sentence-completing Intonation pattern. Sen- 
tences may vary from single words to elaborate syntactic structures. 

The precise demarcation of sentences depends on their being read aloud. 
Take the following conversation as an illustration: 

A. Hello, John. 

B. Hello. Beautiful day, isn't It? (Contrast with: Hello. 

Beautiful day. Isn't it? In this case, there Is a 
longer pause after da^ and the intonation pattern Is 

dl fferent . ) 

A. It certainly Is perfect for fishing. (Contrast with: 

It certainly Is. Perfect for fishing.) 

B. That's what I'd like to be doing. 8ut 1 have to work. 

(Contrast with: That's what I'd like to be doing, but 

I have to work, ) 

Sentence Fragments . Verbal Tics , and Language Hazes 

Parts of utterances resulting from interruptions to the speaker are 
sentence fragments If they are not completed after the Interruption, 
(Note that the Interrupting pause In such Instances does not signal a 
sentence-completing Intonation contour.) If the Interrupted sentence Is 
completed subsequently, the utterance is counted as a sentence. 

A verbal tic Is a speech habit that has little or no more syntactic 
status than nonl Ingulst Ic speech habits surh as occur in stuttering, 
Examples are repetition of single words when not done by the speaker de- 
liberately for emphasis ("He ... he looked at the mouse"); repetition 

of stereotypes ("And, y ' knew , then the lion and the mouse, y ' know ;" 

"The lion, see , saw the nouse, see ") : and the habit of stringing clauses 
together by and when no true coordination is Intended. 

Language mazes are false starts and garbled phrases with no appar- 
ent meaning 7" Then the I Ion . . . and he , . , then the mouse peeped out 
of his hole"). Here grammatical Incorrectness, however, does not con- 
stitute a maze. 

Sentence fragments, tics, and mazes are excluded from the scoring. 
Asides to the child are also excluded (but not questions about whether 
the child understands --unless the questions are verbal tics). Admoni- 
tion to pay attention ard questions to the interviewer about what the 
subject Is supposed to do are asides and are excluded. 
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Mean P re -verb Length 



Scale Description 

The mean pre-verb length Is obtained by dividing the total number 
of words appearing before the main verb of all clauses In the protocol 
(excluding imperatives and interrogat i ves) by the numoer of counted 
clauses (excluding imperative and interrogative clauses). Imperative 
and interrogative clauses are excluded (from both numerator and denomi- 
nator) because by convention the main verb occurs first in such con- 
structions, thereby obviating the possibility of pre-verb elaboration. 

Where a dependent (subordinate) clause Is embedded in an indepen- 
dent (main) clause, the main clause Is treated separately from the Im- 
bedded subordinate clause and the latter Is treated by Itself. Example: 

A friend, whose house burned down, came to see me. 

This example Is divided into two units of analysis; 

(a) A friend came to see me (two words before the main verb) 

(b) Whose house burned down (two words before the main verb 
of the subordinate clause) 

There Is one case requiring special analysis, namely, when the sub- 
ordinate clause Is itself the subject of the sentence; for example: 

(a) That he 1 s a scoundrel Is well known, 

(b) Who he j_s is a mystery, 

(c) What you think does not Interest me. 

In such instances, the number of words in the subject (noun) clause are 
counted as the number of words preceding the main verb of the sentence. 
However, the subject clause Is included as a unit of analysis by Itself, 



Adject I ve Ran< 



Scale Oescr ! Eli on 

The adjective scale Is based on the following index: 



Number of uncommon adjectives 

(excluding repetitions) 

Total number of words used as nouns 



X 100 



Definition of Uncommon Adjectives 

The category, uncommon adjectives , excludes numerical, demonstra* 
tive, and pronominal possessive adjectives (my, your, his, her, its, 
their); the articles (a, an, the); "other;" and "another," 

De f I n 1 1 1 on of Adjectives 

The category, adjectives , Includes not only words defined tradl* 
tionally as adjectives, but also nouns and verbs used »s modifiers of 
nouns. Nouns as modifiers of other nouns Include those c- possessive 
construction and those of noun«ad|unct construction. Examples: 



Possessive 
chi Id's play 
a day's work 



Noun*ad lunct 
cbTTd psychology 
a father image 

a dining table (gerund acting 
as modi f ler) 
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The following are examples of verbs functioning as modifiers of nouns: 
running water money t£ burn 

baked potatoes the man to see 

Note that some words ending in - Inq are not necessarily participles or 
gerunds, but adjectives: 

a pleasing table (synonym for pleasant) 
an i nterest ing story 

predicate adjectives are included in the adjective count. Predi- 
cate adjectives are linked to the subject by linking verbs. Examples: 



The 1 ion 



was 

became 

seemed 

remained 

looked 

sounded 



hungry (predicate 

adjective) 



Substitucion of be without altering the basic syntactic structure can 
be used as a test for whether a verb is linking (copulative) or not- 
Some linking verbs require careful analysis: 

The weather turned cold ( cold Is an adjective) 

The wind blew a gale ( gale is a noun) 

Adjectives may occur as objective complements: 

He painted his house green . 



Tal lying Procedure 

Denominator . Count every word used as a noun, Including all repe- 
titions, The sum becomes the denominator In the index. 

Numerator . Count each uncommon adjective once only. 



Computation of Index 

Multiply the numerator by 100 (to remove the decimals) and divide 
the result by the denominator. 



Adverb Range 



Scale Descript Ion 

The adverb scale Is based on the following Index: 

Number of uncommon adverbs 
(excluding repetitions) j qq 

Total number of verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs 

Oef Ini tlon of Uncommon Adverbs 

The category, uncommon adverbs , excludes "here," "there," "now," 
"then," "less," "least," "more," "most," "just," "not," "yes," 
"no," "how," ••when," "where," "what," and "why." 

Adyeibs In Verb Phrases 




A number of verb phrases are composed of a form that also can ap- 
pear as an Independent verb together with a form that also can appear 
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as an adverb, or as a preposition used as an adverb. Some grammarians 
treat these verb phrases as single grammatical elements. However, in 
this study, the adverbs and prepositions acting as adverbs are treated 
as adverbs - Examples: 



He 



takes 

puts 

gets 

throws 

holds 

gives 

makes 

plays 



over , 
it out., 
up. 



Note that over , out , and uj>, which are here used as adverbs, may also 
function as prepositions, In which case they are excluded from the ad- 
verb count. The distinction between these words as adverbs and as prep- 
ositions may be brought out in the following ambiguous sentence. 

He looked over the fence. 

If the Inversion, "He looked the fence over," is Intended as the mean- 
ing, the word over Is an adverb, part of the verb phrase look over . If 
the Intended meaning Is to convey where he looked, over Is a preposi- 
tion, the object of which is the fence . The distinction In use is de- 
termined by context and by different stress and pitch patterns when the 
sentence Is spoken. 



Adverbs as Verb Hod I f lers 

Adverbs most commonly modify verbs. These adverbs are Included In 
the adverb count. Examples; 

He speaks seldom . 

He drives rapidly . 

He was looking sidewise . 

He has sometimes seen. 

He never comes home . 

The train moved ahead s lowly . 

Adverbs as Adjective Modifiers 

The most frequent qualifiers of adjectives are adverbs. Examples; 

very* 
rathe r* 

... quite* „ ,. 

The exceedingly *"9 r '' llon ' 

somewhat* 
still 

When the adjective Is In the predicate after a linking verb, a fol low- 
ing adverb may seem to modify It. Some grammarians believe that the 
adverb In this position modifies the whole structure of complementation 



*ln the newer grammars, these are considered function words which 
can act as qualifiers. Traditionally, they have been considered adverbs, 
as here. 
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of which the adjective is a part. Examples. 

It is dark ahead , 

The house seems clean everywhere. 

The air feels fresh inside. 

Such adverbs are included in the adverb count. 

Adverbs as Adverb Hod i f iers 

Adverbs may modify other adverbs. Examples: 
very eas i ly 
rather slowly 
happi iy enough 
far away 

rather too strong 
almost al I over 

much more easily (count much but not more as the 

latter is excluded by definition 
of uncommon adverbs) 



Adverbs and Other Words Not Counted 

The following are not counted as adverbs: 

Adverbs as noun modi f Iers . 

his speaking rapidly 
our acting together 

Speaking and act I ng are participal forms used as nouns (i-e-j gerunds) 
Some grammarians consider the following, also, as examples of adverbs 
modifying nouns: 

the people here 

the temperature outside 

the conversation afterwards 

However, they may also be viewed as examples of elliptical expressions: 
the people (who are) here 

the temperature outside (here) or the outside 
temperature ( outside as adjective) 
the conversation (held) afterwards 

In the first example, here could be construed as modifying the under- 
stood verb are . In the next example, outside may be viewed as modifying 
here or the phrase may be considered as an Inverted structure. In the 
third example, af terwa rds may be viewed as modifying the understood verb 
held Since there is a difference of opinion on the classification of 
the words in the illustrations and since the syntactic constructions in 
which they occur are quite rare, the words are not counted as adverbs 
In the adverb count. 

Adverbs as preposition-modifiers . Adverbs sometimes modify prepo- 
sitions. These adverbs are not Included in the adverb count. Examples; 
s lightly off pi tch 
almost beneath notice 
very like a fish 

Nouns as adverb-modifiers . Nouns, sometimes, though very rarely, 
modify adverbs. These nouns are not counted In the adverb count. 
Examples : 

a foot away 
some way up 
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Nouns , verbs , and adjectives as adjective-modifiers Nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives Infrequently modify adjectives. They are not counted as 
adverbs. Examples : 



nouns; 



verbs: 



adject i ves : 



stone co,d coffee 
bone dry earth 

freezing cold 
boiling hot 
hopping mad 

dark blue 
cold sober 
Icy cold 



Tal lying Procedure 

Denoml nator , Count every adjective, adverb, and verb in the proto- 
col, Including all repetitions. Verb Is defined in connection with the 
Verb Elaboration Scale (see belowlH A verb phrase Is counted as one 
verb Verb phrases may be quite elaborate ( would h ave been about to 
leave ) . Various Individual verbs within the verb phrase may be modified 
(would scarce ly have been about to leave quiet ly ) . Count each adverb 
(for the adverb count) but count the entire verb phrase as only one 
verb (for the verb count). The sum of the adjectives, adverbs, and 
verbs becomes the denominator. 

Nume rator . Count each uncommon adverb once only. The sum be- 
comes the numerator of the index- 

Computation of Index 

Multiply the numerator by 100 and divide the result by the denom- 
Inator- 



Verb Elaborat Ion Scale and Complex Verb Preference 
Sea le Descript Ion 

English verbs exhibit both formal and functional distinctions rep- 
resenting different verb forms. Each different type of verb form Is 
classified on the basis of Its defining attributes. All members of each 
class must have the same formal and functional defining attributes. 

Each class Is counted as a separate verb type. 

Ve rbs C lass I f led by Structure and F unct Ion 

Structures of predication - The kernel sentence consists of a sub- 
ject and a predicate The verb predicates or affirms something about 
the subject (noun, substantive). A predicate may be a structure of 
complementat Ion. 

Structures of complementat ion . Structures of complementation have 
two basic components: a verbal element and a complement. The comple- 

ment may be an Indirect object, a direct object, a subjective comple- 
ment, or an objective complements 

Verbs fall into three main functional groups, which may be Identi- 
fied by the types of structure In which their members are found and by 
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certain other formal characteristics: linking (or copulative) verbs, 

intransitive verbs, and transitive verbs. 

Linking verbs . Linking verbs link subject and complement; they 
never occur without a complement. The most common linking verj is be 
(as a full verb, not as an auxiliary). Substitution of be can be used 
as a test for whether other verbs are linking verbs. If the appropri- 
ate form of be can be inserted into a structure of complementation in 
place of another verb without making major changes in the st ructura 1 
meaning, the original verb is a linking verb Examples; 



The man 



was 

became 

seemed 

rema I ned 

looked 

sounded 



hungry. 



Linking verbs have no passive form (However, some linking verbs have 
homonyms which do have passive forms.) Since intransitive verbs also 
lack passives, this test Is of limited value. 

Intransitive verbs . Verbs which may appear In the active voice as 
complete predicates without any complement are intransitive verbs. They 
have no passive forms. They cannot appear as verbal elements In struc- 
tures of complementation. Examples: 

The machine Is running. 

The rain stopped. 

The sun sinks slowly. 

The curtain rose. 

Note that nun, stop , and s Ink have transitive forms as well. 

T rans 1 1 1 ve verbs . Verbs which always have a complement when in the 
active voice and which have passive forms are transitive verbs. When a 
passive form Is substituted for an active form, the complement or a part 
of It must be made the subject If the meaning Is to be preserved. 
Examples: 

Active Form Pass I ve T ransforroat Ion 

The man sold his car. The car was sold (by the man) 

The wind blew down the house. The house was blown dcwn (by 

the w»nd) . 

As previously mentioned, since some verbs have homonyms with active and 
passive forms and since, also, some transitive verbs have homonyms which 
are linking verbs, it is essential to observe a verb in Its grammatical 
context to classify it accurately. Examples: 

Linking; The weather turned cold. 

The wind blew a gale. 

The music sounded loud. 

Intransitive: The earth turns. 

The wind Is blowing. 

The fire alarm sounded. 



Transitive: The car turned the corner. 

The musician blew the trumpet. 
The watchman sounds the alarm. 
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Complements appearing with linking verbs are subject ive comple - 
ments , Objects are complements appearing with transitive verbs 

Forma I Qua l i t ies of Verbs 

Verbs may be distinguished by their formal qualities into seven 
heads: person, tense, phase, aspect, mode, voice, and status.^ 

Person . All English verbs except modal auxiliaries ( can , may , 
shall , will , must . dare , need) have two persons --common and third 
singular. Examples of the third singular are: 

The man walks. 

This looks good. 

Eating candy causes tooth decay. 

Examples of the common form; 

Dogs bark. 

I walk. 

They shi ne bright ly. 

The verb be, whether as a full verb or as an auxiliary, has an addition- 
al form, the first-singular am (as In J. am) and a common person form are 
(as In they are ) , 

Tense . All English verbs except a few auxiliaries ( ought . mus t ) 
have two tenses, the common (or present) tense and the paFt (or preterit) 
tense , 

Phase . English verbs except a few auxiliaries have two phases, 
the simple and the perfect, which is marked by the use of various forms 
of the auxiliary have with the past participle form of the verb. Ex- 
amples of the perfect phase: 

He has spoken. 

We may have been, 

I should have worked. 

He has gone. 

Intransitive verbs have a resu I tat ive phase, formed with the auxiliary 
be and the past participle form of the verb: 

He is gone. 

They are finished with the work. 

I am done with you . 

Verbs not In the perfect or resultatlve phase are in the simple phase. 

Aspect . Verbs have three aspects: the simple, the duratlve, and 
the Inchoative. The simple aspect Is unmarked. The duratlve is formed 
by the auxiliary be and the present participle: 

He is talking. 

She was swimming. 

We ought to be working. 

The Inchoative aspect Is formed by the auxiliary get and the present 
part iclple; 

We got talking. 

Let's get going. 

We ought to get working. 

Hodes . Verbs have a variety of modes. The modes can be classified 
on the basis of form Into two groups: (a) those formed by the moda I 



3fhe terminology used here generally (though not completely) 
follows that of Trager and Smith (1950 and Francis (1958). 
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auxi 1 iarles and the base form of the verb, and (b) those formed by cer- 
tain other auxiliaries and the infinitive. The modal auxiliaries are 
can , may , shal 1 , will , must , da re , need . £o. The auxiliaries which form 
modes with the infinitives are have , be . be going , be about , us^, ought , 
get , have got . Auxiliaries appearing wi th the present participle exem- 
plify the durative aspect (If the auxiliary is a form of be) or the in- 
choative aspect (if the auxiliary is a form of get ) . The auxiliary 
forms of have appearing with the past participle exemplify the perfect 
phase. Forms of the auxiliary be appearing with intransitive verbs il- 
lustrate the resultative phase. 

As noted above, auxiliaries are of two forms, modal and other. 
Auxiliaries may also be classified on the basis of the form of the main 
verb with which they appear. 

Auxiliaries appearing with the base form of the verb; 

can/could may/mlght shall/should 

will /would do/does/dld must 

dare need (had) better/best 



Auxiliaries appearing with the present participle: 

am/ 1 s/a re/was /we re 
get/gets/got 

Auxiliaries appearing wi th the past participle: 

am/ls/are/was/were 

get/gets/got 

have/has/had 



Auxiliaries appearing with the Infinitive form of the verb: 

have/has/had 

ought 

used 

am/ 1 s/are/was/were 

9.t/ 9 ets/9ot , ab 

am/ls/are/was/were \ , 

Vgolng 



A verb phrase may belong to two modes at the same time. In such a 
case, only one may be from the modal auxiliary group, and Its auxiliary 
always comes first In the phrase: 

He would have to work. 

He could be about to work. 

She may be going to tell us. 

They used to have to work. 

It may be seen that auxiliaries may combine with one another to 
build quite elaborate verb phrases, which themselves act as auxiliaries 
of full verbs: 

was going used to have to be going 

might have been going was getting going 



might have fed 
can get fed 
will be fed 
has been fed 



might have been fed 
was being fed 

should have been getting fed 
used to have to be getting fed 
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might have had to go ought to have gone 

has been going to eat used to be being fed 

would have been about to leave was to have been told 

Auxiliaries may be used in elliptical expressions: 

I will (come) if I can (come). 

I guess I had better (come). 

Must I (come)? 

Yes, I am (coming). 

I already have (come). 

I suppose i have to (come). 

I guess I ought to (come) though I never used to (come). 

I'm going to (com;*) pretty soon. 

Voice . English verbs have two voices, active and passive. Examples 
of the active voice: 

He kills. 

They built a house. 

We have done the work. 

Passive forms consist of some form of the auxiliary be with the past 
participle form of the verb. Passive forms using get as the auxiliary 
with the past participle shall also be counted as instances of the pas- 
sive voice even though grammarians are not agreed as to the status of 
ihe get form of structure. 

be - passive get - passive 

He is killed. He gets killed. 

The house was built. The house got built. 

The work has been done. The work has got done. 

It is Important to distinguish subjective complements from instances 
of the passive voice. The two may be alike In form. Two syntactic struc- 
tures that are exactly alike In the written form and that are sometimes 
alike In speech are the passive form of be and be with a past participle 
as subjective complement. Consider the following: 

The house was built by experts 
The house was built of wood. 

In the first sentence, there Is a passive verb, was built , modified by 
the prepositional phrase b^ experts . In the second sentence, the verb 
Is was , with the structure of modification, built of wood , serving as 
subjective complement. Apart from the Juncture ( In speech), which may 
Indicate where the division between the Immediate constituents of the 
predicate falls (either before or after bul It ) , the only way these struc- 
tures can be formally distinguished is by means of the presence, actual 
or possible, of a phrase containing the preposition b^. The latter al- 
ways Indicates the passive, further examples: 

Passive: The man was Informed by his wife. 

The student was Interested by his teacher in 
studying. 

Subjective The man was informed about politics, 
complements* The student was Interested In studying. 

Note that the context may Indicate that the latter are not actually sub- 
jective complements, as when the meaning Is as follows: 
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The man was informed about politics by his wife 
The student was interested in studying by his teacher 
Status English verbs have six statuses: the affirmative, the im- 
perative, the interrogative, the negative, the negat ive-imperat ive, and 
the negat ive- i nterrogat ive - The imperative is marked by ellipsis of the 
subject • 

Be careful. 

Love your neighbor 

The interrogative status is marked by a change in word order involving 
inversion of the subject and the auxiliary or the first auxiliary if 
more than one are present. Verbs which have no auxiliary In the affirm- 
ative status use the auxiliary do/does/did to form the Interrogative, 
except b£, which simply inverts subject and verb, and have , which may 
Invert or may use forms of do. The auxiliaries get , used (to) , and 
have (to) also use forms of do, Examples; 



Inverted forms 
I s he working? 

Has he worked? 

Should he have worked? 
Is he going to work? 



do- <; orms 
Does he work? 

Old he work? 

Did he get ki I led? 
Does he have to work? 
Did he use to work? 



The negative status is marked by insertion of the word not Immedi- 
ately after the first auxiliary. The forms of do are used If no auxil- 
iary Is otherwise present, but do is no; used with b£ (except In the 
imperative) and not always with have The forms of do are used when 
the auxiliary is used (to) , have (to), or a simple form of get - 
Examples: 



He Is not working. 

He has not worked. 

He should not have worked. 
He is not going to work. 

He does not work 



He Is not here. 

He has not any money. 

He does not have any money. 
He did not used to work. 

He used not to work 



The negat Ive-imperat Ive status Is marked by Insertion of the word 
not after the verb (not necessarily Immediately after It) or by use of 
forms of do and the word not . Examples- 

Ask not for whom the bell tolls. 

Ask him not. 

Do not ask for whom the bell tolls 
Oon' t ask i t of me. 

The negative-interrogative status combines the Interrogative and 
the negative. The use of the auxiliary do follows the same pattern as 
In the Interrogative forms There are two forms-. 



not - first form 
Isn't he working? 

Hasn' t he worked? 

Shouldn't he have worked? 
Ooesn' t he work? 

Hasn't he any money? 

Ooesn 't he have any money? 



subject - first form 

is he not working? 

Has he not worked? 

Should he not have worked? 
Does he not work? 

Has he not any money? 

Does he not have any money? 
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The Verb DO 

The verb-substitute DO , The verb do and Its various Inflectional 
and phrasal forms may appear In place of any full veib that has alread' 
appeared in the Immediate linguistic context.. Examples: 

He works harder than I do. 

It sounds better than It did before. 

I am a 1 ready doing it 

He has accomplished more In a week than I have done In 
a year, 

DO as_ auxl 1 iary . 

Do you often go to the movies? 

He does look like that. 

How do you do? 

DO J_n elliptical expressions . 

He liked it but I didn't. 

I go there frequently; do you? 

DO as a ful 1 verb . 

He does a great deal of work. 

Hew do you do ? 

We must do better. 

Separable Verbs 

Separable verbs were previously discussed In connection with the 
adverbial component of verb-adverb combinations. The verb component of 
these combinations Is treated as the verb form Examples; 



takes 




puts 


over* 


gets 


It out. 


threw* 


up 


holds 





When a noun Is substituted for J^t In the above construction, the adverb 
component may come next to the verb component: 

He puts his message over, OR 
He puts over his message 

Same Verb Form with PI f ferent Funct Ions 

The function of a verb Is one determinant of Its form. If the mor- 
phemlcally same verb form plays different roles (appears In different 
syntactic structures), each rote Is counted as a separate verb form 
One situation requires that a distinction be made between structures of 
modification and structures of complementation. In structures of modif- 
ication, nouns may function as verb modifiers. Examples; 

He 1 1 ved a year . 

He walks this way. 

He saw a mile. 

Year , va^, and mile are not objects of the verbs. On the other hand, in 
structures of complementation, the noun is the object of the verb. 
Examples : 

He lived his life. 

He 1 Ikes his own way. 

He measured a mite. 
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If an adjective occurs in a structure of modification of a verb, a 
different verb form results: 

The children ran wild. 

The dog went crazy. 

The show fell f lat , 

Note the subtle difference between the above forms and those snown In 
structures of complementat ion. 

Another verb form occurs where a verb modifies a verb: 

The children came running* 

I prefer to eat s itt ing. 

He 1 Ives to eat , 

They came to pray. 

Another verb form occurs when a verb is the object of a verb: 

He loves to eat* 

He wants to succeed* 

Where the main (or head) verb may be both intransitive and transi- 
tive, ambiguity may result, as in: 

He loves to live,. 

There is no way to tell, either in speech or In writing, whether this 
means "he loves In order that he may live" or "he loves the act of 
living," The decision, however, can probably be made by contextual 
clues « 

Another verb form occurs where an infinitive phrase !$ a structure 
of predication: 

I asked him to call , 
i know them to have been told * 

Another verb form occurs in the case of the verb complement: 

We watched them go 
We heard him singing. 

Ambi quous Cases 

The following are ambiguous; 

Driving slow annoyed him 
Driving slowly annoyed him. 

In such cases, the participle form is counted as a noun, not a verb, as 
in the following examples of verbal nouns; 

My driving slow annoyed him,. 

My driving slowly annoyed him. 

My slow driving annoyed him. 

However, in the following case, the form is a verb and It is the entire 
clause which is the noun: 

Driving a car slow annoyed him* 

The presence of a direct object ( ca r ) distinguishes this case from the 
foregoing verbal nouns* 

When verbs are objects of prepositions, they are counted as nouns, 
not as verbs: 

a way of doing 
a day for resting 

But, note the following^ which are verbs, because the entire phrase is 
the object of the preposition and the participle acts as a verb within 
the phrase: 

a way of doi ng i t 
a day for resting your limbs 
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As described under the Adjective Scale , verbs used as adjectives 
are classified as adjectives, not verbs: 

running water 
baked potatoes 
the man to see 



Tallyin g Procedu re 

Count the number of different complex veib form types --verb forms 
containing two or more elements in the verb phraTe"" (or stem), excluding 
repet 1 1 1 ons 0 

Count the number of simple ( s lnq le-word ) verb form types . 

V erb Elaboration Is based on the Index* 

Complex verb forms 

Total number of sentences (as defined earlier) 

Complex Verb Preference Is based on the index: 

Complex verb forms 

Total number of verb form types, 
simple and complex 



Syn tact i c S t ructure E laborat 1 on Scale 
Scale Descr 1 pt i on 

The structure elaboration scale Is based upon the following Index: 

Total number of complex syntactic 
structures, weighted as described below ^ ^ 

Total number of sentences (as defined earlier) 

Pef Ini t Ion of Complex Syntact I c Structures 

Complex syntactic structures, as used herein, Include the following 
types of structures; (a) coordinate clauses, (b) subordinate clauses, 
and (c) certain types of structures (hereinafter described) Including 
those which are considered phrases by some grammarians and clauses by 
others, and phrases which are syntactic equivalents of clauses, 

Def i n 1 1 io n of C lause Coordination 

A structure of coordination consists of two or more syntactically 
equivalent units joined In a structure which functions as a single unft< 
Where the syntactically equivalent units are clauses (clauses are basi- 
cally structures of predication), they are c oordinate druses , A struc- 
ture of coordination which has more than two components Is called a 
series Example of a clause coordination: 

The house was painted white and the barn was painted red. 
Clause coordination may involve elliptical structures: 

The house was painted white and the barn (was painted) 
white , 

In structures of coordination, It is sometimes difficult to be 
sure about the level on which the coordination takes place. Such struc- 
tures are frequently structurally ambiguous: 
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(a) He v/as born and lives in Chicago, 

(b) He.was born and lived for forty years. 

In (a), the coordination occurs at the verb level and is not an Instance 
of coordinate clauses* The phrase hn Chicago modifies a compound verb, 
was born and 1 Ives , In (b), the meaning tells us that a person cannot 
be born for forty years. The phrase for forty years modifies only 
1 1 ved . Hence, we may assume that (b) Is coordinated at the clause level 
and syntactically is an ellipsis having the same meaning as the follow- 
ing sentence: 

He was born and he lived for forty years. 

It may be noted that (a) could be construed as an elliptical construction: 

He was born (In Chicago) and (he) lives In Chicago, 

The probability Is greater that (a) Is an example of verb coordination. 

Of course, the following sentence is unquestionably a true clause co- 
ord! nat Ion: 

He was born in Chicago and he lives in Chicago, 

Anothe example of a structurally ambiguous sentence is the 
fol lowing: 

He Is either extremely clever or totally mad. 

The ambiguity Is caused by the Inclusion of the qualifiers, ext remely 
and tota 1 ly . Without them the sentence would read: 

He Is either clever or mad. 

It becomes clear that this Is a compound predicate adjective and not a 
coordination of clauses. In the following, however, we do have a clause 
coordination : 

Either he is extremely clever or (he is) totally mad. 

Very real problems are presented by structures which are rhetori- 
cally poor but which occur nevertheless in speech and writing. Examples: 

(a) He not only came to town but to my house, 

(b) I either must sell my car or my furniture, 

(c) He Is not only Intelligent but he has a good education. 
Sentence (a) could be interpreted as an Instance of a compound predicate 
as in the following inversion: 

He tame not only to town but to my house. 

However, it seems better to treat it as an elliptical structure of 
clause coordination: 

He not only came to town but (he also came) to my house. 

In (b) there are several reasonable versions: 

I either must sell my car or (| must sell) my furniture. 

Either I must sell my car or (| must sell) my furniture. 

I must sell either my car or my furniture. 

The first two are clause coordinations; the third is a compound direct 
object. As In the case of (a) above, the preferred treatment Is to con- 
sider (b) as an Instance of clause coordination. 

Sentence (c) is a split structure. The first part of the correla- 
tive ( not only ) is erroneously inserted in the middle of the first com- 
ponent of the structure of coordination. By shifting the word order, a 
better sentence is manufactured: 

Not only is he intelligent but he has a good education. 

This is clearly a structure of clause coordination. 

Although it is difficult to formulate an unequivocal rule regarding 
the interpretation of elliptical constructions, care should be taken not 
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to resort to the Indiscriminate use of "understood elements" found In 
some traditional grammars, Example; 

He Is bigger than I (am big). 

This method of creating a structure of clause coordination In unwarranted. 



Subordinate Clauses 



In traditional grammar, the two major types of clauses are ma l_n (or 
I ndependent ) clauses and subord I na te (or dependent ) clauses. Subordin- 
ate clauses involving reference to an antecedent are called relat i ve 
clauses. Subordinate clauses come In a wide variety of types* and only 
some of the types will be illustrated, 



The fact that 1 1 Is ra I n I nq is 
discouraging. 

We heard the news that tjie wa r j_s 
over . 

He came after J_ lef t , 

I will go wherever you go , 
so hungry t hat J[ could eat an ox 
stronger than he was before 
He walked so slowly that he hardly 
moved . 

He studies harder than J_ ever did . 
He drove the car as jrf he was qol n q 

to a H ne 

When Ji?. comes, we w i 11 go . 

If it rains, close the windows. 



(modi f les fact ) 



(mod I f ies news ) 



(modi f les 
(modi f les 
(modi f ies 
(mod I f i es 



came ) 
will go ) 
hungry! 
stronger) 



(modifies s lowly ) 

(modi f les harder ) 

(modifies drov e the car ) 

(mod i f I es all the rest 
of the sentence) 

(modi f les all the rest 
of the sentence) 



Re lat i ve Clauses 

t he tear, that scores highest 
a boat which sal 1 
He is not the man that he once was , 
the story to which he referred 
the man that gave 1 1 to 

Whateve r you do I shall fol low my own des i res 
(modi f ies rest of sentence). 

No matte r who he is, I don't like him 
(modifies rest of sentence), 

Never mi nd i f it's raining , we'll have the 
picnic 7 m °di f les rest of sentence). 



Clause s as Subjects 

That h£ j_s a scoundrel is well known , 

How you do j_t is important. 

Who he jj5 is a mystery. 

What you think does not Interest me. 

\ 

Clauses as Complements 

Tell him that 1 am here . (direct object) 

This is where T get off . (subjective complement) 
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Give whoever comes the message. 

His wife made him what he i s 
He Is friendly with whoev er 
will f I a t t-e r him 

Infinitive Cl auses 

infinitive clauses are clauses whose constituents are a relative 
pronoun and an infinitive. The are counted as clauses. Examples: 

What to do Is my problem, 

She does not know where to go 
The problem hi who (m) to ask . 

A place 2£ wh i ch to work Is what I want 

Other Infinitiv e Structures 

There are several other types of infinitival structures which are 
usually classified as phrases, but which are relatively complex syntac- 
tic structures and are included in the Structure Elaboration Scale 
Examples • 

To be sure, he didn't mean It. 

To dr I ve well , you must be alert- 

These structures modify the rest of the sentence. They should not be 
confused with infinitives modifying nouns: 

His wish to be adrnl red is an obsession. 

The phrase t£ be admf red acts as an adjective, modifying the noun wish . 
Another Infinitive structure, generally classified as a phrase, 
shall be included in the Syntactic Structure Elaboration Scale. 

Examples ; 

l asked him to ca 1 1 0 
He told John to come at ten , 

Particip i al St ructu res 

Participial structures are generally classified as phrases. How- 
ever, they are included in the Syntactic Structure Elaboration Scale., 
Examples: 

Cont inu i ng with ou r story , the next chapter is a sad one 
(dangl I ng part \c\p\ej* 

Note the similarity of this to the infinitival structure (which Is also 
counted) r t£ cont i nue with our story . 

Following £ good d i nner , we heard a brief speech,, 

It ra i ned heav i I y , turn i ng the field into a sea of mud 
(trailing participle) ♦ 

The job, considering the short time - was well done 
(medial participle) , 

Participial structures shown above are not to be confused with ab - 
solute constructions , which act as noun modifiers, le,, adjectives 
Examples: 

The vans having arr i ved we were ready to move. 

The work finished we went home,. 



( i nd i rect object) 
(objective complement) 
(object of preposition) 
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Elliptical Structures 

The following types of elliptical structures shall be counted: 
Although (he was) hungry, he did not stop, 

After (we had) dinner, we talked, (most grammarians 
treat after dinner as a phrase) 

While (he was) at college, he fell sick- 
The cake should be removed from the oven when (It 
Is) done. 

However strong (It Is), coffee never keeps me awake. 

Never drink while (you are) driving. 

Elliptical structures may be instances of relative clauses. 

(a) a place (to which, where) he goes In summer 

(b) a story (which) I heard 

(c) the man he told his story to (ellipsis and I nvers Ion 

of ^o whom he told h 1 s s tory ) 

(d) That man, | know, Is honest, 

(e) The door, he told us, will be open, 

(f) You were our friend, I thought. 

Note that (d) , (e) , and (f) are essentially the inverse of the follow- 
ing sentences. In the former, the interpolated clauses are subordinate. 
In the following, the clause status Is reversed; 

(g) I know (that) that man Is honest. 

(h) He told us (that) the door will be open, 

(I) I thought (that) you were our friend. 

Though the structures are subtly different, the clause count Is the 
same In both types of structures* 

(j) The trouble is (that) he can't swim. 

(k) (That) He doesn't try is the reason for his failure. 
Infinitive structures may also contain ellipses: 

He told John to come at ten and Bill (to come) at noon. 

Weighted Index of S t ructures 

The following system, based in part on Loban's weighted index of 
subordination, Is used for weighting the types of structures Included 
In the Syntactic Structure Elaboration Scale: 

Simple coordination : one point. Example: He was afraid and he 
was lonely. Credit is given for the act of coordination, not for each 
coordinate clause, 

A series of coordination : one point for each member of a series 
of coordination except the first. Example: He had his pipe and he 

had his bowl and he had his fiddlers three This counts two points. 

The following also counts two points: He had his pipe, he had his 

bowl, he had his fiddlers three. 

Coordination of Complex Syntact i c St ructures ; one point for the 
act of coordination and one point for each of the coordinated clauses. 
Examples : 

He went to the store because he was hungry and 
(because) he could get food there. 

He told John to come at ten and Bill to come at 
noon 

The total count in these cases In three points. 
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Structure s other than claus es? one point for each syntactic 
structure other than subordinate clauses. This Includes so-called 
Infinitive clauses, other Infinitive structures, participial structures, 
and elliptical structures not otherwise covered under subordinate 
clauses , 

Simple subordination : one point. Example: He was afraid because 
he was lonely. The man who was wearing a green hat went home. These 
are called first-order dependencies., 

Second-order dependence - -unembedded , A dependent clause modifying 
(but not embedded within) another dependent clause counts two points. 

The modified dependent clause gets one point, making a total of three 
points. Example; The man who was wearing a hat, which was green , r , 
The second clause modifies the first,. 

Second-orde r dependence - - embedd ed , A dependent clause within 
another dependent clause (or a complex syntactic structure embedded 
within another) counts three points. Example; Although the man, who 
was wearing a hat, stood up . . , The relative clause Is embedded with- 
in the subordinate clause. Counting one point for the subordinate 
clause and three points for the embedded clause, this type of structure 
counts four points,, 

Thl rd-order dependence . Because third-order dependence Is so rare, 
d I fferent iat Ion between embedded and unembedded structures need not be 
made at this level A third-order dependence consists of a dependent 
clause (or complex structure) modifying or embedded within another de- 
pendent clause which, In turn, modifies or is embedded In another depen- 
dent clause. Third-order structures are given four points. Example; 

The mouse knew that If the lion, who was fierce, came out, he would be 
eaten up. The noun clause object of knew ( that I f the lion , who was 
f lerce , came out , he_ would be eaten up) counts one point. The embedded 
c l ause i I f the 1 1o n . „ , came out , counts three points. The clause, 
who was fierce , counts four points. The total, then, Is eight points. 
Parsing the three points may help the analysis: 

(a) that , . , he would be eaten up 

(b) if the lion „ , . came out 

(c) who was fierce 

The following structure also would receive eight points; Although the 
man who was wearing a hat which was green stood lip . , . 

Dependence on coord 1 nate clauses . A clause subordinate to a co- 
ordinate clause does not Increase Its value, but is counted one point 
Example; He had a pipe and he had a cane because he had hurt his foot. 
One point is counted for the coordination and one point for the sub- 
ordinate clause, because he had hurt h I s foot . 

Repeated pair s. Repeated subject-verb pairs are not counted in 
the clause count*, He thought and he thought gets no point for co- 
ordinat ion. 

T al lying Procedu re 

Denoml nator c Count the total number of sentences (as defined). 

Numerator . Count each complex syntactic structure in accordance 
with the weights accorded each, including all repetitions of similar 
types of structures. The total becomes the numerator. 
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Computa cion of I ndex 

Multiply the numerator by 10 and divide the result by the 
denominator o 



St Inulus Ut 1 1 Izat Ion Scale 
( for use with protect IvesT 



Scale Description 

The stimulus utilization scale Is simply the number of characters 
and objects (Including parts of characters) present In the projective 
test picture which the subject uses in the story he reports. 

Introduced Content Sea le 
( for use w I th project Ives ) 



Scale Description 

The content elaboration scale Is simply the number of different 
characters and objects (Including parts of characters) not present In 
the picture but Introduced by the subject in his story. 

Abst ract Ion Sea ie 



Scale Description 

The abstraction scale is based upon the following index: 

Number of abstract nouns and verbs (excluding 

forms of be and excluding repetitions) „ jqq 

Sum of the above plus concrete nouns and verbs 
(excluding forms of be and excluding repetitions) 

Definition of Abstract and Concrete 

Dictionary and traditional grammar book distinctions between "ab- 
stract" and "concrete" are not suitable guides to the true distinction 
between abstract and concrete words since they make the assumption that 
words are either concrete or abstract because of their form. As 
Sheffield (1912) demonstrated, any noun, whether the name of a thing or 
of an attribute, is abstract when it is thought of apart from the cases 
In which it Is actually experienced,, Conversely, when thought of as 
realized In objects and Instances, it Is concrete. So-called "abstract 1 
nouns may have concrete meaning just as much as other nouns. Whiteness 
when thought of as the quality of whiteness, is abstract. However, a 
whiteness Is an object and concrete, Webster cites poem as a concrete 
noun and poetry as an abstract noun. Yet, when we say that the poem is 
a form of writing, we are using it as an abstract noun. When we speak 
of Keats' poetry (Intending his poems), we are using poetry as a con- 
crete noun. 

Words apart from context are neither abstract nor concrete. The 
true distinction between abstract and concrete lies In the proposition 
being expressed. To make the distinction, one must rely on meaning and 
context . Examples: 
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Abstract Concrete 

Beaufy Is a rare quality. She is a beauty. 

The lion is an animal The lion stalked his prey. 

By nightfall the animal 
was tired 

Another sometimes useful guide to differentiating between abstract 
and concrete words Is the degree of inference one has to make about the 
referent or referents of the word. This may be especially helpful In 
classifying verbs Where the verb describes a specific action or event 
so that the predication Is definite and specific, the verb Is concrete- 
The greater the degree of inference one must employ as to what the 
verb Is describing or affirming, the greater the likelihood that the 
verb Is abstract. Examples' 

Concrete 
He wa I ked home 
He went to the store. 

He erred in his calculations 
She loves him, 

Ta I lying Procedu re 

Denominator , Count each different noun and verb in the protocol. 
Different forms of the same root word are counted as separate words. 

The sum of the nouns and verbs becomes the denominator In the index. 

Numerator .. Count each different abstract noun and abstract verb 
Different forms of the same root word are counted as separate words. 

The sum of the abstract nouns and verbs becomes the numerator of the 
Index. 

Computatio n of Index 

Multiply the numerator by 100 and divide the result by the 
denomi nator s 



Abst ract 

He walked alone through life. 
He went out of his mind- 
To err Is human , 

Love thy neighbor. 



Summary Measures of Maternal Language Elaboration 
Language Factor Score 

A principal component factor analysis was done using scores on the 
various language scales from all three language samples. The factor 
structure included a single factor composed of Mean Sentence Length- 
Mean Pre-verb Length, Verb Elaboration, and Syntactic Structure Elab- 
oration. These four measures on the three language samples were sub- 
mitted for a second principal component factor analysis; factor scores 
on the first rotated factor were obtained for each subject, The factor 
scores range from high negative (high elaboration) through a 0 midpoint, 
to high positive (low elaboration). 

Language Elaborat ion T Score ( LET ) 

Scores for Mean Sentence Length, Mean Pre-verb Length, Verb Elab- 
oration Scale, and Syntactic Structure Elaboration Scale, were converted 
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to z scores, separately for each of the three language samples, for 
each subject 

The mean z score across the four scales was computed within each 
language sample for each subject (sum of z scores on four scales, di- 
vided by 4) Finally, the mean z_ score was converted to a T score 
within each language sample, for each subject (T = 50 + 10 (mean z_ 
score]) 



Average LET Score 

For each subject, the three LET scores — for three language samples 
--were summed and divided by 3, to provide an Average LET Score The 
Average Language Elaboration T Score summarizes the subject's scores on 
four language scales across three language samples- 
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APPENDIX P 



PROCEDURES FOR RATING CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 
DURING ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE STANFORD-8 I NET 



The standard record booklet for the Stanford-Blnet Intelligence 
Scale, Form LM, contains a list of factors affecting test performance. 
Thirteen pairs of behavioral descriptions are provided: 

Attent Ion: 

absorbed by task easily distracted 



Reactions during test performance: 



normal activity level 


• * 


• * 


.. hyperactive or depress-*-’ 


initiates activity 








quick to respond . 


• ♦ 


r r 


. .... urging nor< : 


Emotional independence: 


social ly confident . . 


« * 


« * 


. shy, reserved, reti< 


realistically self-confident 


» • 


, , dlst rusts own ab < 

or overconf 


comfortable In adult company . 


f r 


..... Ill-at 


assured ...... 








Problem solving behavior: 


persistent 






or can' t give up 


reacts to failure reallstl 


lea 1 ly 


% ♦ 


. withdrawing, hostile, 
or denying 


eager to continue . 








challenged by hard tasks 


. 


t 


. prefers only easy tasks 



Independence of examiner support: 

needs minimum of commendation ..... needs constant praise 

and encouragement 

The rating scale which appears at the top of this list of behaviors 
allows for ratings to be made from "optimal" to "seriously detrimental." 
Examiners were asked to rate the subject on each of the thirteen be- 
haviors, by marking a check along the horizontal axis provided by the 
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paired descriptions ond the dotted line connecting them, placing the 
check mark below the appropriate qualitative description as provided 
the rating scale at the top. 

The rating scale, from left to right, includes five qualitative 
categories: 



Optimal Good Average Detrimental 



Seriously 
Detrlmenta I 



by 



The ratings were later quantified by assigning numbers to each of 
these categories (from 1= optimal, to 5 C seriously detrimental); the 
numerical ratings assigned each subject included half-points for check 
marks made not directly below a qualitative rating, but between ratings 
(e.g,, a mark between good and average was rated 2.5; between detri- 
mental and seriously detrimental, 4.5)' 

Principal component factor analysis of the quantified ratings 
yielded four summary scores: a general score for the first unrotated 

factor, and a set of three scores for factors obtained In analysis with 
three rotations. The three rotated factors ware tentatively labeled 
Achievement, Confidence, and Activity Level. Loadings on these three 
factors and on the first unrotated factor are given below for each of 
the thirteen behaviors. 



Behavior 


Three 

Achievement 


Rotated Factors: 

Confidence Activity 


llnrotated: 

General 


Attention 


.822 


-.275 


.192 


.806 


Normal activity 


.728 


-.348 


.207 


.790 


int t iates 


.207 


-.296 


.837 


.691 


Quick to respond 


.380 


-.277 


.793 


.778 


Social confidence 


.178 


-.661 


.581 


.764 


Sel f-conf Ident 


.382 


-.769 


.184 


.785 


Comfortable 


.309 


-.731 


.416 


.8*8 


Assured 


.240 


-.800 


.344 


.778 


Persistent 


.842 


-.201 


.220 


.790 


Reacts to fal lure 


.722 


-.444 


.163 


.821 


Eager to continue 


.827 


-.247 


.224 


.809 


Chal lenged 


.717 


. -.168 


.479 


.803 


Independence 


.548 


-.634 


.077 


.773 
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APPENDIX Q 

ADMINISTERING AND SCORING THE EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDE SURVEY 



Admfnistrat ion 

During the home interview, mothers were administered the Education- 
al Attitude Survey, a 27-item instrument designed to measure attitudes 
toward education and toward the public school system. The series of 27 
statements was read to the mother, and she was aksed to indicate whether 
she agreed or disagreed, on a five-point scale; 1= strongly agree, 

2= agree, 3= don't know, 4= disagree, 5= strongly disagree. 

Specific Instructions to the respondent were; 

NO ONE YOU KNOW WILL SEE THE ANSWERS YOU GIVE TO THESE QUES- 
TIONS THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WKONG ANSWERS AS A PARENT YOU 
HAVE IMPORTANT OPINIONS ABOUT THE SCHOOL THAT WE DO NOT KNOW 
ABOUT. YOU WOULD BE HELPING US A LOT IF YOU WOULD TELL US WHAT 
THEY ARE. YOU MAY FIND SOME OF THE STATEMENTS HARD TO ANSWER 
BECAUSE THEY SEEM SO GENERAL, BUT PLEASE TRY TO ANYWAY. 

A sample Item was given, with emphasis on the use of the five-point 
scale in responding Then mothers were told; 

PLEASE ANSWER ALL THE QUESTIONS AS THEY WOULD APPLY TO THE 
( CITY ) PU8LIC SCHOOLS AS YOU KNOW THEM 

Mothers were encouraged to respond to all Items, and were dis- 
couraged from using the neutral "Don't know" response except where ab- 
solutely necessary. 



Educational Attitude Factor Scores 

Principal component factor analyses were done on scores for the 27 
Items in the Educational Attitude Survey An initial analysis, limiting 
the number of factor clusters to eight, and a second analysis limiting 
the number to six, produced essentially the same six factors. Each 
Item had a high loading on one and only one of the six factors, and 
each factor had three to six high-loading Items. The six factors anc‘ 
tentative labels for the major theme expressed by them are: 

Factor One ("powerlessness") 

Item #2$ - Most children have to be made to learn. (.719) 

#26 - If I disagree with the principal, there is very little I 

can do. (.713) 

#05 - I can do very little to Improve the schools. (.694) 

#10 - Kids cut up so much that teachers can’t teach. (-545) 

#03 - Host teachers probably like quiet children better than 

active ones ( 482) 

Factor Two ("more traditional education") 

#8 - Most teachers do not want to be bothered by parents coming 
to see them (667) 
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(Factor Two) 

#11 - Not enough time is spent learning the 3 R's, (658) 

# 7 " What they teach the kids is out-of-date. (.654) 

# 9 " Sports and games take up too much time., (-574) 

#18 - Teachers who are very friendly are not able to control the 
children, (-521) 

Factor Three ("Improvement through education") 

#23 - Most kids who can do the work are able to get to college If 
they really want to. (-.645) 

#22 - The most Important quality of a real man Is driving purpose 
to get ahead, (-.606) 

#16 - The best way to Improve the school is to train the teachers 
better, (-.493) 

#14 - The law should be changed so that boys and girls would have 
to stay In school until they completed high school, (-.456) 
#21 - When children do not work hard In school, the parents are 
to blame, (-.419) 

# 2 - The only way that poor people can raise the way they live 

Is to get a good education. (--368) 

Factor Four ("approval of schools") 

# 4 - The best way to Improve the schools Is to Integrate them 

(.575) 

#20 - Most teachers would be a good example for my children. 

(-530) 

#24 - A man can often learn more on a Job than he can In school - 
(-.615) 

#27 - Most of the teachers are not trained as well as they should 
be. (-.451) 



Factor Five ("Irrelevance of education") 

#15 - In school there are more Important things than getting good 
grades, ( 697 ) 

#n - People who don't have much education enjoy life Just as 
much as well-educated people. (.590 
#19 * The teachers make the children doubt and question things 
that they are told at home- (. 523 ) 

Factor Six ("disparagement of schools") 

# 6 - The classrooms are overcrowded, (-.701) 

#12 - There are children In the school I would not want my child 
to play wl th, (-.404) 

# I - The teachers expect the children always to obey them. (- 398) 
#17 - Once In a while It should be okay for parents to keep their 

children out of school to help out at home, (. 397 ) 



Educational Attitude Scores 

From the six factor clusters obtained In principal component factor 
analyses of the 27 Education Attitude Survey items, six Educational 
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Attitude Scores were computed by summing the 
comprising each factor, in such manner that 
high agreement with the theme of the factor 



raw scores on the items 
a high score represented 
as labeled. 
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